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A PRACTICAL OPTIMIST. 
Twenty-one years ago a traveler in search of game, or 
the more rare spirit desiring merely communion with 
nature in the forest primeval, would have found Lake 
county, Michigan, an interesting tramping place, though 
he would have found in the course of his wanderings the 
beginnings of a small saw mill, preparing to gnaw its 
way into the pine forests about it. There was little about 
it to differentiate it from the innumerable modest saw 
mill enterprises to be found throughout the 
Wolverine state in 1880; and had the tour 
ist or hunter stopped to inquire as to the 
probable effect of this enterprise upon the 
forests in which h’s own sense of proprietor- 
ship and enjoyment had as yet not been 
seriously molested he would have learned 
that it was the ambitious effort of a young 
man of 35, who four years before had start- 
ed out in a similar way with portable saw 
mills in the vicinity of Big Rapids, Mich., 
and after losing h's capital as the result of 
a season of low prices had hired out as 
clerk in the Ward store at Ludington, Mich., 
saving from his salary a modest capital for 
this second venture in the saw mill business. 
Today the man with a yearning after the 
forest primeval does not go to Lake county, 
Michigan; the small mill was afterwards 
enlarged and a planing mill added to the 
pant, and grew by successive stages until 
the business was a few years ago removed 
to Ludington, where it has now a double 
band mill of 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet 
annual output; a planing mill working 
about 70 percent of the saw mill product; 
a grainer salt block with an annual output 
that, if dumped into Lake Michigan, would 
give the hydrant water at Chicago a dis- 
tinetly saline flavor (to be more exact, some 
300,000 barrels) ; 
plies the salt barre!s; two large camps and 


a cooper shop that sup 


logging roads, and 40,000 acres of land, 70 
percent of it timbered. 

Yet the growth of this enterprise has by 
no means kept pace with the activities of 
the man whose foresight and energy it rep- 
resents. Today Justus S. Stearns is inter- 
ested in Wisconsin lumbering through the 
J. 8. Stearns Lumber Company, Odanah, 
Wis., and the Flambeau Lumber Company, t 
of Lac du Flambeau, Wis., and this year the | 
former company will also cut 20,000,000 
feet of pine at Ashland and 5,000,000 feet | 
of oak near Jonesboro, Ark. Mr. Stearns . 
is also interested in other large timber 
tracts in Tennessee and Arkansas, upon 
which manufacturing operations will later 
be established. 

In addition to his lumber interests Mr. 
Stearns has found time to be so many different 
kinds of a public servant and private promoter of 
the interests of Ludington and of Michigan that we hesi- 
tate to publish the list here, lest it prove rather a dis- 
“ouragement than an incentive to others. He is president 
of the Ludington & Northern railway, which this year is 
to be extended to Hamlin lake, a noted fishing resort; 
president of the J. S. Stearns Plow Company, of the J.S. 
Stearns Preserving Company and of the Electric Light & 
Power Company, all enterprises in which his genius for 
organization has been directed to the development of the 
community rather than to private gain. Particularly is 
this point prominent in the way in which he recently has 
interested himself jn. the development of the Epworth 
‘summer resort on Lake Michigan, as recently mentioned 
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by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He is president of the J. 
S. Stearns Improvement Company, which is expending 
about $15,000 in remodeling and building improvements 
which are intended to make this a prominent religious 
summer resort. fle is a stockholder in the First National 
bank at Ludington, owns the Ward saw mill plant and 
the accompanying -ture, in which he was clerk twenty 
years ago when gecting together the modest capital for 
his start at Stearns’ Sid'ng, and is also senior member 


of the firm of Stearns & Mack, a remarkably successful 
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HON. JUSTUS 8S. STEARNS, 
of Ludington, Mich. 


mercantile institution at Scottville, Mich., a thriving 
country town a few miles east of Ludington. 

It is diflicult to measure the extent of such a man’s 
social service in the community which is enriched by his 
cit'zenship. To endow a college, or found a hospital, or 
to give a public library, is to provide a continuously use- 
ful institution which shall be a conspicuous monument to 
the generosity of the donor; but the scope of such a gift 
remains forever unwidened, while he who gives not 
merely his money but the talents whch the community 
could not buy with money in developing the resources 


and enlarging the commercial possibilities of the com- 


munity, may do his work quietly and almost unrecog- 
nized, and, while perhaps never thinking of himself as a 
philanthropist, has the supreme satisfaction of seeing the 
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ever widening harvest of his planting gathered by thou- 
sands who may never have known the hand of the sower. 
But this appreciation of J. S. Stearns did not start out 
to be an essay upon social service, but rather a study of 
the factors which have contributed to his success as a 
lumberman, although it is but natural that some refer- 
ence should be made to the overflow of his energies in 
these other directions. 
The theoretical formule for read much 
alike: Take a Humble Beginning of some sort, prefer- 
ably in a log cabin, or at least on a farm; 
<= : or, if you insist upon being born in a city, 


success all 


then begin as a bootblack or newsboy. To 
this Humble Beg'nning add a Limited Edu- 
cation, secured by eating with an open book 
before you, burning the midnight oil ete.; 
add a Poor Richard 
Maxims, season with Perseverance, Frugal- 


choice assortment of 
ity and Industry, and in the course of a 
long life the money you ought to have spent 
and didn’t, if kept carefully invested at com- 
pound interest, will bring the comfortable 
competency that is conventionally termed 
Success. 

Somehow or other this stereotyped for- 
mula has become out of place in the widened 
and more complex business life of today. 
Success, from the standpoint of personal 
gain, is an uncertain thing and it is well so; 
but if you define success as leaving the 
world somewhat farther along in some line 
of human effort and progress because of 
your life and efforts in that direction, and 
if you fit yourself wisely for your chosen 
field, you will be able to make your life 
largely a successful one. If markedly so, 
the fact will have recognition from others; 
and, naturally enough, your ‘abilit’es for 


social service will usually grow through 
accretions of capital in proportion to your 


it—the wealth which is 


usually incidental to the highest success, as 


power to utilize 
opposed to the narrower idea that wealth is 
success itself. Perhaps that conception may 
appear as impractically ideal as the old 
conception may appear narrowly selfish; but 
somehow the wor'd is constantly growing 
toward it, and anyone desiring to be of the 
best 
cannot study the life of any successful lum- 
berman, as told by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, without profit. There are some special 


service to mankind as a lumberman 


lessons to be derived from a look at some 
of the more obvious characteristics of the 
man now under analysis, although it must 
be remembered that in the study of any 
strong personality the most subtle analysis 
leaves more hidden than is revealed, and no 
one can say, “By doing so and so I will 
duplicate this man’s success.” By so doing 
one may strengthen himself but he cannot make himself 
someone else, 

In studying the history of Mr. Stearns’ lumbering 
operations in Michigan one is impressed by the fact 
that he has apparently made his money by paying higher 
prices than the average for his timber. This poliey was 
not a speculative one; it dealt strictly with the present 
instead of discounting the future. Mr. Stearns pa‘d good 
prices, but he always got a little better timber than 
ordinary. He knew, better than other timber buyers 
appeared to appreciate, the difference in manufacturing 
value between the bigher class and the common run of 
timber. Carefully manufactured in his mills, with ma- 
chinery kept up to date, such logs ran naturally into the 
(Continued"on Page 18.) 
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We have led— 
‘“‘We lead” 

And we shall 

Continue to 

Lead. * % 


Moloney- 
Bennet 


Belting Co. 


34-36 So. Canal St., CHICAGO. 





WHY ?— Because we do business strictly on the merits of the goods we are 
selling today. Not on the reputation we have made for ourselves in the past. We 
make belts—* MOLONEY’S BELTS’’—and they are especially adapted to hard 
usage in saw mills, planing mills, etc. They are made of the best stock, by the 
best workmen, and will give absolute satisfaction. 
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The cypress producers say that they are getting their 
stocks in fairly good shape again so that they are able 
to meet all ordinary orders with air dried lumber, per- 
haps with the occasional assistance of the dry kiln. 

BADD DPD II ID ID ID 

Some idea of the immensity of the lumber industry can 
be gained from the biennial report of the bureau of labor 
statistics of Minnesota as to the log cut in that state 
during the season of 1899-1900. The report shows 329 
camps and shows that there were 15,886 mem and 8,285 
horses employed, and the cut 1,112,000,000 feet of logs. 
N comparison with the wages paid in other lines of work 
those of the loggers are remarkably high, the average 
Wages of cooks. being $51.90 a month; blacksmiths, 


$45.59; teamsters, $35.79; loaders, $38.22; sawyers, 
10; swampers, $27.90, and of common woodmen, 





26.83. Taking an average of $37 a month for the five 
months, which is the usual length of the logging season, 
$2,988,910 represents the winter earnings of these men, 
and if $15 a month be added as the value of board, which 
is given the men in addition to their wages, the aggre- 
gate totals $41,180,360, which represents the cost of labor 
for a cut of 1,112,000,000 feet of logs of $3.76 a 1,000 
feet. 


BABA PAP ID DDD 
White cedar seems to be a great material this year. 
At almost any previous time there has been something 
the matter with shingles, or posts, or poles or railroad 
ties, but now everything is wanted in quantities larger 
than the supply; consequently prices are going up. 
AAPL LILI II 
There is some talk of a prize competition as to what 
branch of the lumber and allied trades is capable of 
making the most absurd exhibition of itself in an aggre- 
gate capacity. There are lines of business conducted 
by men who individually seem. to have common sense 
and discretion but who when they get together imme- 
diately proceed to make spectacles of themselves. 
RAPA PAPIIIII 
A somewhat remarkable lumber transaction was made 
a few days ago when a Wisconsin mill sold five car- 
loads of Nos. 1 and 2 norway piece stuff, to be delivered 
via the Canadian Pacific in northern Ontario. This 
is an innovation, though not absolutely unprecedented, 
for the United States buys lumber of Canada and Can- 
ada of the United States, and the lines of transporta- 
tion cross each other in various fashions and there 
oftentimes seems no reasonable explanation of the deliv- 
ery that is made. Southwestern Ontario has bought 
lumber in Duluth and Duluth has bought timber from 
the Georgian bay district. Manitoba buys in Minne- 
sota and of course among the chief sources of supply 
for our eastern pine market are Quebee and Ontario. 
These things lead Canadian lumbermen to insist on a 
duty on American lumber brought into the dominion to 
counterbalance the duty on Canadian lumber taken into 
the United States, and such legislation seems to be 
one of the probabilities of the early future. 
Perro 
The southern demand for ties is such that the cypress 
tie product is insufficient to meet it, and it is said that 
some of the tie contractors are lying down on their con- 
tracts. Cypress ties have materially advanced in price 
and railroads now caynot get enough at 35 cents where 
there used to be an abundant supply at 28 and 30 cents. 
Those familiar with the situation say that it is only a 
question of time when cypress will bring 45 or 50 cents, 
as no one will cut good trees suitable for lumber into 
ties at $12 or less a thousand feet. 
OP PBPDPL PIII ISS 
It is reported that the cut of Menominee and Mar- 
inette for this year will be about 300,000,000 feet or, 
rather, that that will be the supply of logs which will 
practically hold the product of, that district up to its 
record of last year of 360,000,000 feet of pine and hem- 
lock. 


OPA AD PDD DDD DD DD 
The following table compiled by the bureau of statis- 
tics shows the exports of iron and steel manufactures in 
eight months ending with February, 1901, compared with 
the eight months ending February, 1891: 
—Kight months ending— 
Feb., 1891. Feb., 1901. 


Total iron and steel............ $18,823,384 $81,553,132 
reel rales. cccccccssed thal diac cain 395,484 6,889,079 
Builders’ hardware . .........+.+- 1,353,848 6,058,126 
Electrical machinery .........-. Not stated 3,777,673 
BOE, THOS CEE... cc civccvces 24,014 3,067,372 
Sewing machines. ........+++6. 1,877,992 2,827,652 
Locomotive engines . ..........+. 837,308 2,828,165 


Not stated 
Not stated 


2,637,813 


2.296 287 


Steel bars . 
Structural iron and steel........ 


WEEE. ce ko lecaeg Whe ed esenesvene 534,530 2,499,946 
Typewriters . ....--eeeeecveves Not stated 1,785,821 
Pumps and pump machinery..... Not stated 1,497,136 
We Ec nceencewweene sees 85,989 824,522 
Printing presses . .......+eeee- 167,333 779,028 
a SA rr rn 640,664 686.530 
WO TOD bo 6 oconcigctacicaresen 74,244 594,696 
Stoves and ranges...........++. 182,723 371,046 
Seales and balances...........-. 212,656 358,892 





YELLOW PINE STOCKS AND PRICES. 


There has been not a little speculation among the 
yellow pine men as to the effect on the later trade 
of the phenomenal movement in January and February. 
It was conjectured by some that a certain portion of 
these heavy purchases might be anticipatory of the 
future, and that when the,orders that had filled up 
the books of the milling companies had been worked 
off there might be a cessation of orders. But any fear 
of an important decline in the volume of trade has 
been dispelled by the developments of the last thirty 


days. It is true that there have been some weeks that 
were quiet compared with the rush weeks of January but 
they could readily be accounted for from weather condi- 
tions and other temporary causes. It is possible that 
the rush of business is not as intense as during the 
first month of the year, but it is more than up to the 
capacity of the mills, so that there is complaint all along 
the line of a further decrease in stocks and of a handi- 
cap because of their short and broken condition. 

The Texas trade, which for a time shows a marked 
decrease, has again put in its appearance, and altogether 
the inquiry and movement are probably unprecedented in 
the history of the trade for this season of the year. 

The heavy trade in yard stock is being done in the 
producing sections which cater particularly to the retail 
trade of the north country west of Pittsburg and Buffalo, 
and in those sections prices are the strongest. In the 
east there is not such a rush of business as in the west, 
though even there the demand is fully up to the nor- 
mal for the season and no one abates any part of his 
expectations of a large yard trade based on the build- 
ing and general industrial outlook. Yet the demand is 
not so heavy as to hold prices steadily to the top notch, 
so there is reported more variation in prices than is 
to be found elsewhere in the southern country. 

In the western field prices are as always not absolutely 
uniform but they are all high and strong. It is said 
that in the southwest not a private list has been dis- 
covered that is below the official list and that practically 
all of them are higher than the official standard in 
sundry items, while some show a higher range of values 
on practically the entire list. When there is no ironclad 
price agreement, but simply a standard of values, it is 
all that can be expected if no prices are made lower 
than the standard, and it is a matter of course that the 
individual lists will reflect the individual conditions of 
stocks. It is the belief that these variations are in 
no case great but simply of the 25 to 50-cent sort which, 
under the present active conditions, seem all that are 
necessary to even up assortments. 

There is a gain in the position of the southern timber 
market. The railroad and car demand is very active 
and in addition there is developing a heavy require- 
ment for building timbers, though inquiries are still 
much more plentiful than actual orders. A great deal 
of heavy construction is under way in the north, mak- 
ing a strong current demand, but there is much more in 
prospect, and it is not plain to a good many close 
observers of yellow pine supply as to how the pros- 
pective demand of the year is to be met with reason- 
able promptness. It is not desired to shut off the 
demand by means of higher prices, though there has 
been an advance and will undoubtedly be a still further 
one if present conditions continue. The difficulty will 
undoubtedly be solved by simply declining orders, or 
declining to make quotations, so that if any marked 
advance is to occur it will come as the direct result of 
buyers bidding against each other. 


NORTH AMERICA THE TIMBER CONTINENT. 


It is a somewhat remarkable fact that the forests of 
commercial timbers of the sort that are suitable for the 
great bulk of consumption are so limited in extent and 
confined to comparatively so small a part of the earth’s 
surface. It is also a notable fact that North America, 
especially that part of the continent north of the Mex- 
ican line, contains a greater value not only in present 
price but in possibility than any other continent and 
we might say than all other continents combined. 

The great tropical and semi-tropical zones of the 
earth are more or less wooded, tropical America and 
Africa being covered with dense forests of woods which 
for the most part are unsuited for ordinary uses and 
are by virtue of the climate comparatively unavailable. 
As some one has recently said, it is a remarkable thing 
that vessels loaded with American lumber should sail a 
thousand miles up the Amazon past an interminable 
tropical forest to deposit their cargoes in towns surround- 
ed by woods of no stumpage value whatsoever. It is 
simply becanse the woods thus transported are grown 
and manufactured in a temperate climate where men can 
and will work and where nature stimulates to invention 
and brings about the highest development of mechanical 
skill, so that in spite of the high cost of standing timber 
and the expensive labor, 2,000 or 10,000 miles of trans- 
portation do not avail to prevent competition with the 
cheap woods and cheap labor of the tropics. 

The usable and workable woods largely grow in the 
temperate or even subarctic climates. They are the home 
of the pines and all the chief conifers. Russia, Austro- 
Hungary, Norway, Sweden, Canada and the United 
States; these are the great commercial timber countries 
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of the world. Outside of Russia and Norway and 
Sweden, their domestic supplies are insufficient for do- 
mestic consumption. There is a trade in timber down 
some of the great rivers of the interior of Europe, but 
Russia, Norway and Sweden are the main dependence of 
the other European countries, of Great Britain and to 
a considerable extent of faraway regions like South 
Africa. 

Sut Norway and Sweden are gradually being exhaust- 
ed. Their pine is small and inferior in quality. Russia 
has no great future for its Baltic timber ports and now 
is looking to the development of its northern and Siber- 
ian timber resources. 

It remains, therefore, that for the commercial world 
of today the United States and Canada are the great 
sources of timber supply. Southern South America and 
South Africa are both largely treeless. Central Africa 
and central South America have abundance of timber, 
but not of desirable kinds for ordinary use, and the 
tropical forests wherever located are of much the same 
sort. Australia is largely treeless and in its magnifi 
cent forests the trees are mainly hardwood. 

It is no wonder, then, that the whole world is looking 
to North America for its supply of building woods. 
White pine, pitch pine, redwood, cypress, fir and the 
more docile and workable of the deciduous woods all 
grow to their perfection in the United States and 
Canada. Fortunately the surplus of the product of 
these two countries is likely for generations to be suf- 
ficient to meet the demand of other countries which are 
not supplied by their domestic product, and therefore 
the lumber industry of the United States should be fos- 
tered and maintained. It is a business in which North 
America will be subject to less and less competition, 
and if but reasonable means are taken to prevent un 
necessary waste and to conserve our resources, the 
United States will be the great producer of wood and 
iron and of the products of both at a time when its com 
merce in food stuffs may be confined within its own 


borders. 





THE WORLD’S OUTLOOK. 


There is no question but that the political situation 
throughout the world is awakening genuine concern 
among public men who are interested in the commer 
cial and social warfare of their countries. For a time 
war may be a stimulant to industrial aetivity, but in 
the long run it involves a deplorable loss. ‘The compli- 
cations in China have caused unrest among all the Hu- 
ropean countries and the effect of all these disturbing 
influences is felt even in the United States, where the 
export activity is less than a year ago, indicating not 
any lessening of prestige on the part of this country 
or any unfavorable domestic conditions, but simply a 
lessened ability or willingness on the part of foreign 
countries to take the commodities of the United States. 

Inasmuch as the domestic trade of the United States 
far surpasses in volume its foreign business, the lat- 
ter being insignificant in comparison with the former, 
a degree of prosperity may be maintained purely on the 
domestie basis; but the fact that it is for the most 
part a surplus that is sent abroad, thus maintaining 
the balance between supply and demand, has a marked 
effect upon conditions at home. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, that any marked decline in foreign prosperity and 
a consequent material diminution of the demand for 
American products of whatever nature, should rouse 
apprehension. 

The prophecy of a grand continental war is peren- 
nial and all the disquieting signs now observed may 
amount to nothing, but certainly there seems greater 
cause to anticipate trouble than at any previous time 
for many years. England’s military prestige has been 
deplorably weakened by the African difficulties, and she 
is obliged to accept an amount of snubbing on the part 
of other powers*in relation to Chinese matters which 
formerly she would not have endured and which would 
not have been offered. There are evidences that with 
all her wealth England is at last suffering under the 
burden of the South African war. Fully 200,000 men, 
most of them of a good class, have been withdrawn from 
their usual occupations and have had to be supported 
thousands of miles from home. Taxes have been heav- 
ily increased and under the English system of practically 
direct taxation, the burden is felt. 

Russia, that inscrutable empire of the north, is in- 
volved in domestic difficulties, the exact extent and 
character of which it is as yet impossible to determine. 
Austro-Hungary seems tottering to its fall; Germany, 
self assertive and aggressive, is laboring with financial 
difficulties; France, while seemingly prosperous, has 
dropped almost to the grade of a second power; Spain 
is out of the question, and Italy is laboring under finan- 
cial burdens almost too great to be borne. Perhaps the 
very domestic troubles of the European powers may 
prevent war, but in the meantime commerce and ‘indus- 
try are depressed and it seems altogether probable that 
there is at hand a period of depression which must 
unfavorably affect the American foreign trade. 

On the other hand, the United States is in a position 
of power which it never before enjoyed. Sedulously 
avoiding the Chinese trap, this country should be in 
the position to reap commercial advantages which are 
to be secured by a nation whose friendship is prized and 
whose enmity is feared by the world. It has within the 
last three years gained a military and naval prestige 
that should be under wise management a guaranty 
against loss in any settlements that may be made in the 
east or anywhere else in the world. The open door, 
thrown open and held open by the United States, should 
be a potential factor in guarantecing the stability of 
our international commerce. The United States should 


avoid a blustering policy, but it should be firm and even 
aggressive. It can have for the asking in these days 
what five years ago would have been refused it. It 
should take advantage of the position which it has 
acquired at so great an expenditure of men and money. 


LOGGING RESULTS. 


The opening of the northern sawing season is likely to 
be delayed by the high water resulting from the ex- 
tremely heavy snows which are now passing away and yet 
which even within the week have been added to in some 
sections. The northern saw mill man who depends upon 
river driving for his log supply seldom has conditions 
just to suit him. There is either too little water, leav- 
ing the logs stranded up stream and with occasionally 
such lack of water that the rollways are not broken, or 
there is so much water that logs get over the banks or 
the sorting works cannot be operated. This promises to 
be a spring of too much water and consequently a delay 
of possibly several weeks in some sections is anticipated. 

But on the whole, high water is much to be preferred 
to low, for though there may be drawbacks to such a 
condition there are likely to be reasonably clear drives 
and the logs are pretty certain to get to the mill. Such 
will be the condition this year. ‘There is every reason 
to believe that the full log cut will be available for man- 
ufacture and that therefore the full lumber supply of 
the year contemplated in logging plans laid last fall will 
be carried out. 

On the whole, the winter logging has been conducted 
under exceptionally favorable conditions. Sometimes 
there has been complaint of too much snow, and in some 
districts, especially in Minnesota, there have been small- 
pox epidemics which have interfered with operations, and 
other minor difficulties have presented themselves; but 
on the whole excellent work has been done, at as low 
cost as was possible considering the high rate of wages 
and the superlative independence of the woodsmen, 

It is diflicult to tell just what the comparison will be 
between the northern lumber products of 1901 and 1900, 
but from the present outlook this year’s supply will be 
fully equal to that of last and may exceed it, inasmuch 
as preliminary conditions are more favorable and the 
loggers went into the woods for a full supply which they 
have been able to secure. 

In the south country, however, where winter logging 
is not the rule but where in most sections and for the 
vast bulk of the product logging goes on through the 
year for the current supply of the mills, conditions have 
not been as favorable. The winter’s input was lighter 
than usual in most of the hardwood seétions. Even 
poplar, which depends upon the rises of the streams, is 
not in as good supply as it should be. There has been 
too much water combined with too much open weather 
in the south to enable logging operations to progress 
favorably. The winter’s output of southern lumber, 
therefore, has been curtailed somewhat, which perhaps is 
a good thing in respect to the hardwoods that have not 
yet developed the strength which would be indicated by 
the supply and the demand, both present and prospective. 

The season has been a fortunate one in that it has been 
favorable for woods of which a large supply is wanted, 
while it has been an unfavorable one for those where a 
curtailment of product is desirable. Altogether the sit- 
uation is therefore a gratifying one and promises favor- 
ably to affect the market of the year. 


MODERN WAYS OF LEARNING A TRADE. 


At the meeting of the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education held in New York city last July 
a very interesting report was made by a committee om 
industrial education as to the educational means and 
methods best adapted to promote the general cause of 
such education. Owing to the limits placed upon the 
apprenticeship system by many of the labor unions this 
is a very important question today, and the report of the 
committee, which has now been issued in booklet form, 
deals in a very interesting way with this subject. The 
inanual training schools are highly spoken of, and 
while not industrial as far as fitting,for any particular 
trade is concerned the boys from the schools are well 
fitted “to go at once” into any practical trade or busi- 
ness and learn it quickly and effectively. The commit- 
tee favored manual training and art education as a part 
of school education from the lowest grades. It was 
stated that the state agricultural and mechanical col- 
leges develop students who very largely went into civil, 
mechanical and electrical engineering. 

Monotechnic or trade schools are referred to as hav- 
ing been long in operation abroad, especially in Germany. 
This pattern, however, is not considered well suited to 
American needs, because in other countries a boy’s career 
can be marked out for him in advance and his trade 
fixed for him ‘definitely. This is not the case here, and 
industrial education must be broader and allowed greater 
latitude and later choice for the definite occupation to 
be followed. The committee lays down the following 
principle: 

In America all schooling should lead primarily to the ele- 


vation and development of the individual, and only second- 
arily to a greater material prosperity. 


Referring to the industrial consolidation of manufac- 








turing enterprises of the same sort, the committee be- ° 


lieved that it would be practicable for these great in- 
dustries to establish industrial schools in connection 
with their immense factories in which their brighter 
workmen would have opportunity to learn not only 
their business but the underlying and the related sci- 
ences in order to develop into capable foremen, superin- 
tendents and inventors. 

Reference is made in the report to the correspondence 
technical schools, which are recognized as having a 


place, especially as reaching those in portions of the 
country where they would not be able to obtain instruc- 
tion in any other way. The entire absence of laboratory 
and shop instruction is mentioned as a serious disad- 
vantage, and the fact is‘stated that a large majority of 
the students beginning these courses stop work in the 
early stages of the course. 

Kvening schools are referred to in a dubious manner, 
because the average workman is not in a suitable con- 
dition in the evening to apply himself to study, and 
also because in many of them there is a yearly change 
of teachers and no sustained policy or line of study, 
This disadvantage is being largely overcome in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association evening schools, 
which now instruct about 26,000 students in the United 
States, with a high average daily attendance. This at- 
tendance, however, has been drawn more from the mer- 
cantile than from the manufacturing classes. 

The committee speaks very strongly in favor of found- 
ing half-time, self supporting trade schools in which the 
boys would pay no tuition but would spend half of the 
day in school and the other half in a practical work- 
shop, their work in one balamcing their tuition in the 
other, and supplementing the insutruction with practi- 
cal experience. It is recognized, however, that in some 
localities the opposition of the labor urions to the sale 
of the products of such establishments would prove fatal 
to the idea. 

The committee spoke very highly of the educational in- 
fluence of public libraries amd of technical and trade 
journals. Upon this point the committee used the fol- 
lowing language: 

It is, we think, not too much to say that in almost every 
industry there are now books, technical and trade journals, 
and catalogs of a very high educational value which can 
be continually added to at a small cost. If these reading 
room facilities are wanting, therefore, any ambitious boy 
or man can take one or more of these journals and by study- 
ing them and a few well selected books he can acquire a 
very fair scientific knowledge of his calling. A generation 
ago these also were almost entirely wanting, so that then, 
with neither schools nor books nor journals, the only pos- 
sible means of acquiring a knowledge of any industry was 
through a long apprenticeship in the business itself. But 
now, if both the systematic apprenticeship and the tech- 
nical schooling be wanting, there still remains a flood of 
printed matter in books and journals from which a young 
man can, if he will, obtain a very fair theoretical grounding 
in the manufacturing or commercial industry in which he 
is engaged. 

In the same mail bringing the copy of this commit- 
tee’s report comes bulletin No. 44 of the University of 
Wisconsin, announcing a summer school for 1901, for 
apprentices and artisans, beginning July 1 and ending 
August 9, with shopwork courses for engineering stu- 
dents and shop practice for manual training school 
teachers. This is a practical application of the sugges- 
tions of the committee’s report, J. B. Johnson, dean of the 
college of engineering of this university, havimrg been 
chairman of the committee preparing the report. 


PHILIPPINE DEVELOPMENT POSTPONED. 


Lumbermen of the United States have been watching 
with much interest the army appropriation bill and 
Spooner amendment before congress, which gave the ad- 
ministration necessary power in the disposition of the 
public lands in the Philippine archipelago; and the final 
passage of the bill with the Hoar amendment, making not 
only the sale or lease of timber lands illegal, but also 
the sale or lease or other disposition of mining rights 
ete., has caused some of them much disappointment. 

Very little definitely is known of the timber resources 
of the islands other than that some of them are very 
heavily timbered with valuable hardwoods, dyewoods etc., 
and some timber suitable for building operations. Lum- 
bermen of this country have been looking forward for a 
chance to make investments and begin operations, par- 
ticularly on the island of Mindanao, but these plans, as 
far as they have taken shape, must be postponed on -ac- 
count of the failure of congress to authorize exploiting 
the natural resources of the archipelago. 

This, however, may prove beneficial, as it will give more 
time for the study of the problem and the proper de- 
termination of the kind, qualities, uses and values of the 
timbers of our new possessions. It would be better for 
the investor that a careful scheme of land titles should 
be worked out and logically applied; rather than begin un- 
der military government or any other hastily organized 
administration and wide open. policy which might lead to 
useless confusion with no good resulting to the general 
community, but merely to a comparatively few industries 
and companies, enterprising and progressive though they 
might be. 


TIMBER EXPORTS AND VALUES. 


The government summary of commerce and finance for 
January, 1901, in its table of wood exports shows @ 
slight increase over the aggregate figures for a year ago, 
though a small and very natural decrease from the figures 
for December. The appended table shows the more 1m- 
portant comparisons and the totals, which of course 1n- 
clude items not specified in the table. Among these 
were shingles, $10,523; box shooks, $63,179, and staves, 
$292,054. An item which has a bearing upon the lumber 
situation, especially in regard to spruce, was the export 
of 5,070,521 pounds of wood pulp, valued at $85,747, a8 
against 1,477,385 pounds, valued at $24,878, during the 
previous January. The decrease in exports of logs and 
timber as compared with the previous year was nearly 
uniform among all the countries on the list, with the 
exception of British Australasia, other parts of Asia, and 
Africa, where the increased demand has been stimulated 
by conditions of war rather than of peace. 

In the lumber exports to the various countrics there 
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have been no startling variations. The United Kingdom, 
France and Germany took more lumber than in January 
1900, and the latter two enough more to balance the 
slight comparative decrease in exports to other parts of 
Europe; while the United Kingdom absorbed stock valued 
at $357,280, as compared with $260,706 a year previously 
and $421,216 in December, 1900. In view of the antici- 
pated disastrous effect of the Chinese trouble upon the 
jumber trade from the Pacific coast the following figures 
are of interest: 
COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF LUMBER, ALL KINDS. 


Jan. Jan. Dee. 

Destination— 1901. 1900. 1900. 
Hong Kong . .cccceccccescvccccs $13,615 $1,300 eens 
Ce CE hbo WhO ee eRe eS 3,114 6,862 $21,735 
RM, Geass ciate Ricleen mae $16,729 $8,162 $21,735 


A comparison of the volume of exports in the various 
items with the declared values shows the following scale 
of comparative prices: 


Jan. Jan. Dec. 
Material. 1901. 1900. 1900. 
Timber, sawn (thousand feet)......$11.70 $12.90 $13.10 
Timber, hewn (cubit foot)........ . 152 38 145 


Boards, deals, planks (thousand feet) 17.50 16.10 18.80 
Joists and scantling (thousand feet) 13.6 13.60 13.70 
Shingles (thousand) 2.04 3.16 


2.46 
WAGES CHUNGEEE) 6 ice c cacti cueres 7.85 8.65 9.20 


TOTALS OF EXPORTS TO ALL COUNTRIES, 


Material Jan., 1901. Jan., 1900. Deec., 1900. 
Timber, sawn. ......... $ 444,901 $ 511,471 $ 335,390 
Timber, NOWM . ...scceu- 12,605 38,263 » 12,615 
Logs and other. ........ 392,461 176,536 244,866 


Total timber .......$ 634,042 $ 942,145 $ 592,871 
Boards, deals and planks.$1,593,098 $1,464,019 $1,728,930 
Joists and seantling..... 68,401 48,821 50,825 

Total lumber . ..... $1,661,499 $1,512,840 $1,779,755 
Total unmanufact’d.$3,173,015 $3,181,887 $3,252,654 
$ 79,075 


Doors, sash and blinds...$ 116,191 $ 77,194 §$ 
5,904 40,310 


Trimming, molding, etc.. 26,434 35,90 
Total manufactured.$ 894,436 $ 862,955 $ 880,322 


Total wood, ete..... $4,067,451 $4,044,842 $4,132,976 





UTILIZATION OF MILL REFUSE. 


Much interest is being taken by the lumber industry 
of the United States in the subject of utilization of the 
refuse of the saw mills, but all students of the subject 
soon run against the hard financial proposition that be- 
yond a certain limited amount profitable utilization is 
not possible. The lumber and timber product of the 
country is so vast and timber still so cheap that it is 
impracticable as yet to utilize any important part of 
the waste. 

The waste is in two principal forms—saw dust and in 
solid pieces, slabs, edgings or ends. The most manifest 
use of mill refuse is to drive the machinery, the logs 
furnishing that which destroys them, but it is found that 
with modern fuel-saving boilers and with steam-saving 
engines this use can consume but a part of the refuse, 
which, if it had value at all commensurate with that of 
the board product, would be too expensive to use as 
fuel, coal in most locations being cheaper. 

The uses to which refuse is put in the effort to save 
something of value are almost endless in variety and 
number. Some of the chief uses of slabs are for the 
manufacture of shingles, pickets, lath, slack barrel 
staves and heading, box shooks, short lumber, kindling 
wood and fire wood. All of these combined are utterly 
inadequate to consume the slab product, of which hun- 
dreds of thousands of cords annually are burned simply 
to get rid of them or are used as filling or otherwise as 
refuse. Edgings and ends are in a few cases utilized for 
small woodworking purposes, as for making match 
blocks; but for the most part they are burned up, either 
under the boilers or in the refuse burner. 

Sawdust is used as fuel, has a certain market as a 
floor covering, is proposed to be used and sometimes is 
used molded into bricks for fuel, but often ruins fishing 
streams by being dumped into them, forms bars at the 
mouths of harbors and generally is a nuisance. 

All forms of wood refuse are capable of distillation 
and various chemical treatments producing gas, wood 
alcohol, acetic acid, creosote, tar, turpentine, coke ete. 
Yet the market for all these by-products of wood is so 
limited that the plants already erected for the destruct- 
lve distillation of wood are sufficient to supply it, and 
4 increase in their output will be profitable only with 
the gradual growth of demand for these by-products. 

While to a limited extent it is possible still further 
to utilize saw mill refuse in the ways mentioned above, 
the great saving of material will depend upon a more 
careful manipulation ‘of the log, thus reducing the 
‘mount of refuse. The band saw went far toward say- 
ing the timber resources of the United States and with 
its introduction have come more careful methods in 
other respects. Slabs are cut thinner than they for 
merly were. Short lumber is a feature of the mill 
product such as it did not use to be and out of the 
slabs to no inconsiderable degree is supplied the box 
Industry, 

It is in the original manufacture from the log that 
the great saving of the early future is to take place. In 
the meantime, the study as to the chemical utilization of 
the refuse is going on and is accomplishing valuable 
merber but, as stated above, possibilities in this line are 
ice at present, and not much is to be hoped for in 
mm. Vay of profit in a large extension of these methods. 
The Problem of economy in the use of timber under 
Present conditions in the United States is still one more 


for the lumberman than for the chemist. 





[From New Orleans Daily Picayune, March 2.] 


A LUMBER EXPERT TALKS YELLOW PINE. 
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Competition from White Pine Growing Less Steadily—The Pacific Coast’s Supply Must Pay 
More Freight So That the Eastern Market and Export Trade, Together 
with the Demands of Southern Industrial Growth, 
May Make Possibilities Limitless. 





J. KE. Defebaugh, editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
of Chieago, has been a visitor in the city for several 
days. Mr. Defebaugh is one of the best posted men 
in the country on lumber matters, and was sought by 
a Picayune reporter to give some facts regarding white 
pine, hemlock and yellow pine, which latter wood grows 
exclusively in the south and has within the past ten 
years become the leading lumber in point of consump- 
tion in the whole country. Mr. Defebaugh said: 

The status of the pine lumber trade of the United States 
may be shown in some statistics which I happen to have with 
me. ‘These figures cover a period of years and relate to white 
pine and hemlock, as well as yellow pine, and the uses to 
which the latter is put. Most of these figures are not to be 
found in any compilation of statistics. They are the result 
of careful estimates from definite bases, and are as near the 
facts as obtainable. 

To begin with white pine, the product of Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota for the past ten years has been as fol- 
lows: 


Feet. 


1893 
1804 
1895.... 
1896 
1897 
OL Perr tre rire ere 6,155,300,000 
FO rks cae beuceceence areata aes 6,056,508,000 
QO 66h ée iad ens seueees wear ane 5,481,261,000 





During the first part of the decade the above figures in- 
cluded hemlock, but the amount was comparatively insignifi- 
eant at the beginning, though it increased to such an extent 
that it was found advisable to separate them. In 1899 the 
hemlock product of the three states was 868,000,000 feet, 
and in 1900 was 1,165,000,000. In the pine is included 
norway as well as white pine, as they are used interchange- 
ably for many purposes. ‘The eastern white pine product of 
the states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York 
and Pennsylvania is in the neighborhood of 500,000,000 feet, 
so that the total product of white pine may be placed at 
about 6,000,000,000 feet. This product, however, is rapidly 
decreasing, except in the east, where the product is largely 
from new growth, the white pine area not decreasing mate- 
rially. About 75,000,000 feet, for example, of small, common 
logs were cut in Massachusetts in 1899. It is estimated that 
about 50,000,000,000 feet of white and norway pine is still 
standing in the states of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne 
sota, which will serve to maintain the mill output on a 
steadily decreasing quantity for a good many years. 

“How much do you think will be produced in the 
future?” 

Doubtless there will always be maintained a product of 
perhaps 2,000,000,000 feet annually, as forestry methods and 
replanting are adopted, but we can look forward to a time 
within the next ten years when the white pine product will 
be so reduced that it will be no longer one of the great staple 
building woods, but will be confined to certain uses which 
demand that wood in preference to any other, or to nearby 
localities where the freight on other woods will be so high 
as to warrant paying the price that will be necessary for 
white pine. As to hemlock, the product of Michigan, Wiscon 
sin and Minnesota for 1900 was 1,165,000,000 feet. It will 
not exceed 650,000,000 feet this year, and it is doubtful if 
the production will ever exceed that of 1900. The Pennsyl- 
vania hemlock product, including with Pennsylvania western 
New York and West Virginia, is about 600,000,000 feet an 
nually. The Pennsylvania and New York portion of this 
output is steadily decreasing, and the timber is owned 
largely by the leather trust, which purposes to cut it only as 
the bark is needed. ‘The eastern hemlock production is ex 
panding in West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and North Carolina, but the amount of hemlock in that terri- 
tory is not large and will furnish no important part of the 
lumber supply of the country. It will be seen from this that 
the northern soft woods cannot be depended upon for an 
important part of the supply of the country for to exceed 
ten years, and within that time their output will heavily 
decrease. 

“So, in that event, the southern yellow pine will take 
their place as a building lumber?” 

Undoubtedly. In fact, yellow pine has already done so 
to a heavy extent. The total product of yellow pine for last 
year may be estimated at 6,700,000 feet. This includes long- 
leaf, shortleaf and loblolly. A higher estimate than this has 
frequently been made, but it is hardly justified by the facts. 
Absolute statistics are lacking as to yellow pine, but from 
the various sources of information the conclusion may be 


drawn that the output is divided about as follows: Local 
trade-——i. e.: 


Feet. 
Disposition within the timbered area.. 600,000,000 
Building material shipped to consum- 
ing territory ........ccccccccese ody 00,000,000 
TURD’ ioc ne edo ake ae e koe 350,000,000 
Railroad and car material .......... 450,000,000 
i a6 e002 00.0 Oe oko eae ae ee 250,000,000 
WOCtOry MASTIN .ciccasivsiccenedss 500,000,000 
TRG | hk nk 0:06 cbitcencecarecondeand 1,050,000,000 
TUE ccdnditncvdvesdantneremed 6,700,000,000 


Of the above the tie and railroad timber estimate is prob- 
ably too low, and at any rate this requirement is steadily in 
creasing, largely because of the decreased supply of oak ties 
and of other woods used for the purpose. The local trade 
is increasing at probably the rate of 20 percent a year, owing 
to the rapid industrial and agricultural development of the 
south. The total northern lumber requirement will never be 


less than it is, and naturally will grow with the population 
of the country. Of this requirement a constantly larger part 
must be supplied from the south. . The box lumber demand 
for yellow pine is not heavy, but is slowly growing, year by 
year, as other lighter weight woods become higher in price 
or inadequate in supply. Of all yellow pines the variety 
called North Carolina pine furnishes a larger percentage of 
the product for the box business than any other, but all 
other varieties and sections contribute somewhat to this 
trade. In factory material, yellow pine, particularly of the 
longleaf variety, is constantly increasing in importance, tak- 
ing the place to some extent of oak, ash and other hard- 
woods. ‘The local demand for yellow pine—that is, the 
demand from within the yellow pine producing territory— 

has been rapidly increasing within the last few years owing 
to the rapid development of southern industries. This in- 
dustrial development of the south is but in its infancy, and 
may be depended upon to take a constantly increasing pro 
portion of the southern lumber and timber product. A spe- 
cal advantage in this consumption is that it provides a mar- 
ket close to the mill for low grade stock which will not bear 
the expense of shipment to distant consuming territories. 
The shipments to consuming territories outside of the yellow 
pine belt must continually increase as other woods are cut 
away and the product decreases. ‘The export trade is of 
almost limitless possibilities. 


“What effect will this increased consumption of yel- 
low pine have upon prices for lumber and timber lands?” 


All these influences are combining to push the price of 
yellow pine up toward that of white pine. Within the last 
tive years there has probably been added to the f. o. b. mill 
price at least $1 a thousand because of the enlarged local 
market for the low grade product, which before that had to 
be left in the woods as timber or burned in the refuse pits to 
some extent. It is safe to say that inside of ten years the 
mill price of yellow pine will be within $1 or $2 a thousand 
of the present log run mill price of white pine. Inasmuch 
as in the log run any profit in lumber manufacture above 
a moderate interest on the investment goes back to the 
timber there will be a steady increment in the price of 
timber which will at least double its value in less than ten 
years, and the probabilities are that the increment will be 
even greater. 


“How much yellow pine is now on the stump?” 


There is no reliable estimate. Guesses have been made of 
all sorts and figures, but perhaps 200,000,000,000 feet repre 
sent the minimum figure. Assuming that during the next 
ten years the demand and output would average 8,000,000, 
000 feet annually, this would indicate a supply for twenty- 
five years. As a matter of fact, however, growth and close 
cutting will probably much increase this estimate, and if 
conservative lumbering were adopted the supply could prob 
ably be maintained in perpetuity for a product as large as 
indicated. But while natural growth and replanting are a 
factor in the yellow pine business the area and stumpage 
are under present conditions decreasing. From this cause 
alone a higher range of stumpage values is to be expected. 

Another influence is the strong movement toward the con- 
centration of southern timber into a comparatively few 
hands. Small tracts are being picked up and consolidated, 
and all the leading mills are reaching out for additional 
stumpage; so that the larger proportion of the southern 
timber is held either to protect mill properties or as invest- 
ment, and so is withdrawn from the market, except at what 
may now be called fancy prices. 

The present values of stumpage, which are at least double 
those prevailing five years ago, could be doubled again at 
the present time and still leave a handsome manufacturer's 
profit. As the saw mill profit inevitably goes back to the 
timber, it is no exaggeration to say that on the basis of 
profits any good yellow pine is today worth $3 a thousand 
on the stump. And this price will be increased by develop 
ment and the lessening of competition. 


“Will not competition from the Pacific coast mills 
injure yellow pine in the future?” 

This is the only competition that is growing, but it cannot 
seriously affect yellow pine. The great consuming sections 
of the United States lie east of the Rocky mountains, and, 
whatever may be the lowering in freight rates, the Pacific 
coast product must always pay for the long and difficult 
haul over the mountains. lFurthermore, the greatest de- 
velopment on the coast is in Oregon and Washington, whose 
woods are best adapted for competition with the common 
lumber of the east. They will, therefore, first be substituted 
for white pine before they will largely affect yellow pine, but 
the latter substitution, owing to the comparative freight 
rates, can never be a serious matter, particularly as the 
Pacific coast woods themselves are rapidly increasing in 
stumpage value under the stimulus of numerous and heavy 
investments. There is more activity in western timber at 
the present time than in that of the south, notwithstanding 
that the southern product furnishes the safest investment 
and the most assured increase in value within, say, a decade. 


“Does yellow pine timber land participate in the same 
fire hazard as the northern forests?” 


Yellow pine lumber and timber are to a certain extent in 
flammable, but I do not know that there has ever been a 
fire in yellow pine forests that has damaged the timber to 
any appreciable degree whatsoever, and timber owners in 
the United States are united in the belief that an invest 
ment in yellow pine is practically without fire risk—yellow 
pine in this particular being equaled only by the redwood 
of California. The bark of yellow pine, certainly beyond the 
sapping stage, seems to be proof against fire. The entire 
yellow pine belt of the United States has been, most of it for 
a hundred years and all of it for generations, interspersed 
with settlements and plantations and used for grazing, so 
that fires along the ground have been of frequent occurrence. 
Notwithstanding this fact, however, a yellow pine forest has 
never, within my knowledge, been burned or damaged to any 
appreciable degree. Furthermore, while from the theoretical 
standpoint it might be supposed that seedlings would be 
susceptible to damage by these ground fires, every yellow 
pine forest of importance, especially in Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, Arkansas and Texas, has a proportion of trees of all 
ages, indicating that in the past seedlings and saplings have 
not been seriously damaged by fire. The growth of yellow 
pine is peculiar, differing largely from white pine and most 
other forests. It is practically a homogeneous growth, and 
through the majority of the yellow pine country one can 
drive in a horse and buggy as through a farm, there being 
a noticeable lack of undergrowth and mixed growth. An 
investment in yellow pine, therefore, lacks the fire hazard 
which attaches to ownership of white pine, hemlock or north- 
ern Pacific coast forests, and need not be regarded as an 
element of possible loss. 
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Indians Build a Railroad. 

Out in Wyoming the Burlington railroad is building 
a line down into the Big Horn Basin country, and the 
contractors succeeded in interesting a lot of Crow and 
Sioux Indians from the reservation near by and en- 
gaged a number of them on the grade. At first they 
were lined up each with a scraper and a team of horses 
and at the word, with a yell, they started to race, 
that being the sport dearest to the Indian heart. But 
after the “boss” got them in line again and explained 
that they were there to “move dirt” and not to race 
horses things went more smoothly, and most of the 
bucks have developed into good workmen, 

And so it happens, that within a few miles of the 
battlefield where Custer and his brave men of the 
Seventh cavalry made their last stand in 1876 these 
warriors, and sons of warriors, many of whom no 
doubt took part in the massacre, are peacefully tak- 
ing up the white man’s burden and “make ’em heap 
sweat.” 


~_ 


Bluffing a Bluffer. 

The “red bone” of Louisiana is the most cowardly 
and contemptible product of the Pelican state. He 
lives chiefly upon “sow belly” and bluff. He is a 
product of the woods and exists where frogs and snakes 
would have to call a physician. One of these speci- 
mens of the clay eating period recently blew into a 
saw mill commissary in north Louisiana, armed with 
a rifle ten feet long, of the vintage of ’49, and after 
terrorizing the manager and clerks was inspired, by 
means of “squirrel” whisky, to tackle the manager of 
the mill in his “holy of holies.” This red bone was 
possessed of a luxuriant crop of billy goat whiskers 
which he fondled alternately with his rifle. The man 
ager looked at him as he entered and awaited certain 
death. The red bone made his bluff, the same as in 
the commissary, and was met by the unexpected retort: 
“Say, Bill, if I was a louse I’d swim the Red river 
to get into such a pasture as those whiskers.” Exit 
the red bone. 








Northwestern Minstrelsy in Lumberdom. 

Wherever A. W. Echart is there are likely to be 
things doing. And there wére things doing at Lake 
Nebagamon, Wis., on the evening of March 15, 

Everybody who knows anything about the North 
western Lumbermen’s Association knows that Kchart, 
while he was located at Minneapolis with the EK. W. 
Backus Lumber Company, in charge of its sales depart 
ment, was one of the leaders in the annual entertain- 
ment of the members of the retail association. They 
know also that he can tell a story and sing a song 
and dance a jig, and as a black face impersonator 
has no peer. 

We use that word “peer” advisedly. He may have 
an occasional superior and certainly has many infer 
iors, but there is no one like Echart. When he went 
up to Lake Nebagamon, to rustle things for the Nebaga- 
mon Lumber Company, it was predicted that there 
would be events at that summer resort. The prediction 
has been verified. 

March 15 there was a grand show by the Nebagamon 
Minstrel Company, of which and with which A. W. 
Echart is manager and interlocutor. Notice these other 
names which will go reverberating down the corridors 
of fame: 


Bones—-Charles Mathews and Frank Stevenson. 
Tambos——Everett George and Emory George. 
Circle—-Ed A. Smith, Charles Deerie, George Everts, A. H. 


Angus, I’. H. Monta, K. R. Hume, Jack Wiley, William 
Ginder, Fred Rolfe, George T. Plehn, Will J. Smith, Thomas 


Bates. 
Accompanists—-Mrs, A. W. Miss Hattie 


Miss Hortense Thompkins. 

While the program cannot be given in full, it is 
said there never was any show in Minneapolis, Duluth 
or Ashland, much less the puffed up communities like 
Chicago and New York, which ever had one of greater 
variety or more calculated to please the lover of min- 
strelsy. It should be understood that this was a 
complete show. It had a program containing just as 
many ads and just as little about the show itself as 
the most up to date program at a metropolitan theater ; 
but it was hot stuff and an explanation now presents 
itself for the sudden warm wave which swept over 
the country from the northwest about that time. Pri- 
vate advices have been received, however, to the effect 
that the lumber company has brought about a dissolu- 
tion or suspension of the minstrel company until its logs 
shall be in. 


Echart, Lynch, 





Cady at Cripple Creek. 

The gold excitement at Cripple Creek, Colo., broke out 
in the summer of 1895, and Henry F. Cady, of Omaha, 
had established a yard there by Christmas of that 
year. Lumber was in all sorts of demand and of 
course sold for commensurate prices. Dimension cut by 
nearby mills brought $25 a thousand and yellow pine 
flooring $50. The amount invested in the enterprise 
was not far from $40,000, and a 25 percent dividend 
was declared at the end of the first ninety days and 
a 100 percent dividend in a year from the time the 


One morning seven house bills were 
Owing to the high altitude the 


yard was opened. 
sold before breakfast. 
delivery horses suffered, and generally there was a 
heavy mortality in the horse family. A team was never 
permitted to haul a heavy Joad more than a_ block 


without stopping to rest. To get up the streets was 
like climbing a house roof, anyhow. *The postoflice could 
not accommodate the rush. The streets were stream- 
ing with people and for hours they would stand in 
Jine waiting for their mail, which was poured in big 
piles on the floor and sorted out as fast as the insuffi- 
cient help could do the work. A large number of the 
letters contained money sént to the gold seekers from 
their homes. Such a demand and prices soon brought 
plenty of competition, the yards went to cutting and 
lumber was sold so low that no money was made. 
Then there was an effort to fix up. Mr. Cady told 
the other dealers they could fix up easily with him, 
the easy way consisting in buying out clean his yard, 
stock, several houses and the other property he had 
acquired in the town. The following night he said 
good-bye to Cripple Creek with the price he asked, 
in cash, in his pocket. 
a a 


In the Chippewa Dialect. 


Joe Burlingame, of Chicago, was up at Odanah, Wis., 
the other day to see about some lumber of the J. 8. 
Stearns Lumber Company. Of course he took dinner 
at the Odanah hotel, more commonly known as the mill 
boarding house. 

It seems that Burlingame’s presence was quite an 
event in the eyes of the pretty girl waitresses, and no 
wonder, for he is a comely lad. In honor of the occa- 
sion a menu card was issued, of which the following 
is a copy: 

H-—-O—T—-E—L O—D 
MENU. 


-A—-N—-A—H. 
Chow Chow Pickles 
Boiled Fresh Beef, Brown Gravy. 


Boiled Potatoes Stewed Tomatoes 
Boiled Cabbage with Salt Pork 


White Bread 


Plain White Cake 
Blackberry Pie 


Brown Bread 


Molasses Cake 
Doughnuts 


Mesh ke gi men un Bosh ke min o zig un Ke bo zig un Me 
bo qua ghi gun. 
Tea. 

March 16, 1901. 

It has been suggested to offer a prize to the one 
who can decipher the item next to the last on the bill, 
but to save our readers from fruitless labor of the 
mind or perhaps ineffective researches into the black 
arts we will straightway explain that it means simply 
“cranberry pie.” 

The Odanah mill is on the Odanah Chippewa Indian 
reservation and the bulk of the mill and yard crews 
are Indians who, despite the reputation of the race, do 
good work. As the Chippewa Indian has no word for 
cranberry pie the translation into the dialect had to 
be a description, and the above is alleged to be the 
way that a brave would tell his squaw what he wanted 
for supper, assuming that the aforesaid squaw knew 
how to make it qfter she was told. 

Burlingame is trying to pose as a linguist, though 
we doubt if he can himself give a literal interpreta- 
tion, but we are credibly informed that it would be 
something like this: ‘Pies made of red. berries that 
grow on bushes in the swamps.” 

Perhaps after all a game was put up on Burlingame 
who has passed it on to the LUMBERMAN, and if so we 
hope some of our numerous Chippewa readers will 
expose the game. 





From Lumber to Cucumbers. 


Elias Bovee, an old time retail lumberman, of Dixon, 
Ill., gave out that his yard was for sale, and it was 
purchased by the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Com- 
pany, of Wisconsin. What Mr. Bovee was going to 
do did not of course interest anyone outside of the circle 
of his intimate friends. He might retire, or buy another 
lumber yard, or—it didn’t matter a cent’s worth what. 
The world, or even a community at large, is not in 
the habit of worrying about a man’s future. It trans- 
pired, however, that on a visit to Michigan he caught 
the very unusual disease of cucumber on the brain. 
He concluded there was more money in cucumbers 
than in boards. Once rid of his lumber yard, at an 
expense of several thousand ‘dollars he erected his 
cucumber plant and set about cultivating that frail 
and intestine agitating vegetable. It seems he knew 
what he was doing, for in a year he cleared up $4,000. 
He ships his product to Chicago and the eastern cities 
and readily disposes of all he can raise. If any other 
lumbermen want to go into cucumbers and expect to 
learn the art of breeding them from Mr. Bovee they 
will meet with disappointment, however. If he has 
his way the art of making a fortune in cucumbers in 
the winter will die with him, for he closes the doors 
of his cucumber factory against all. 


A PRACTICAL OPTIMIST. 
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better grades of product, without the expensive refine- 
ments of manufacturing manipulation by which the 
product of inferior stock can sometimes be. somewhat 
improved. In this policy good times helped him and low 
price eras hit him lightly; for good lumber has the 
call in any kind of market. 

In any manufacturing operation the two principal 
items of cost are usually raw material and labor, and 
we have seen how in the first item Mr. Stearns has been 
successful in a policy of liberal prices. An examination 
of the pay roll of any institution in which Mr. Stearns 
has a controlling interest will show that he usually 
pays just a little better than the going rate of wages. 
Among his working men this fact is widely known and 
heartily appreciated; but this is not exploited by Mr. 
Stearns as a fad or extended as a philanthropy, but 
is merely a fair business proposition. In buying his 
labor, as in buying his timber, he gives a little more 
and gets an article above the commonplace. He denies 
himself the luxury of the strike and lockout; he inspires 
in every one of his employees, down to the humblest, 
that feeling of satisfaction and loyalty which insures a 
better Jabor return than could the most exacting super- 
vision; and the problem of the relations between labor 
and capital seems to have hardly so much as a passing 
thought among the 1,800 men employed in the various 
enterprises under his direct management. 

Of course it must be recognized that others with 
equally Jaudable motives have not been as successful 
in their relations with their employees. It is largely 
a matter of personality, and the secret of his success 
here is the secret of his popularity with everybody with 
whom he has ever shaken hands. He has not achieved 
his successes by taking advantage of other people. A 
master of large undertakings, he has missed the petty 
smallness which too often accompanies the mastery of 
detail. Of a remarkably even tempered disposition, he 
does not worry over his own troubles and always has 
time to listen to those of other people and to respond 
with practical assistance of some sort. It is a curious 
thing, this something we call human personality. The 
above sentences show how futile it is to attempt to de- 
scribe it in words, and yet it is a wonderful capital to be 
able to command and retain the confidence and respect 
of mankind. 

Another peculiarity of Mr. Stearns is his organizing 
genius. He will establish and organize an enterprise, 
map out its policy, wind it up and set it to going, and 
go away and turn his attention to something else, and 
it keeps on going. He has the faculty of choosing able 
lieutenants and imbuing them with his ideas. He 
keeps closely in touch with his various enterprises 
through a system of reports, but his supervision is of the 
most general character and instead of burdening himself 
with the details he leaves them to be carried out by 
others along principles which he has established. Hach 
enterprise and each department is specialized, under 
distinct management; but there is also efficient co-oper- 
ation among them, through periodical meetings and 
through a system of interchange of visits, and new ideas 
are eagerly sought and discussed. The most up to date 
ideas and appliances are carefully watched for anything 
of value, and this spirit throughout the entire superin- 
tending and working force maintains a high efficiency. 

Thus ends this brief study of a few of the most salient 
features of an unique individuality, but a little biograph- 
ical information remains to be set down here as a sort 
of addendum. First of all J. S. Stearns is a thorough 
lumberman, and as a boy worked in the saw mill of his 
father, H. 8. Stearns, in Chautauqua county, New 
York, where was his birthp'ace, April 10, 1845. After 
a public school and commercial school education he was 
associated with his father in the lumber business at 
Conneaut, Ohio, and afterward on his own account at 
Toledo he handled hardwood lumber which he cut at 
a mill twelve miles out, in the Black swamp. It was in 
1876 that the lumbering instinct within drew him, as 
many others, to Michigan, where, as already told, his first 
season’s experience with portable mills near Big Rapids 
was disastrous, as the result of bad markets, and swal- 
lowed up all of his slender capital. Then he clerked for 
a time in the Ward store, as already told, and afterward 
acted as cashier for Thomas R. Lyon before starting 
out for himself at Stearns’ Siding. Mr. Stearns mar- 
ried Paulina Lyon, sister of Thomas R. and J. B. Lyon, 
of Chicago, and their son, Robert L. Stearns, is now 4 
promising young artist whose illustrations have ap 
peared in many of the magazines, as also in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN,. r 

Nor should we omit to state that Mr. Stearns’ public 
services have extended beyond his own city of Ludington. 
For four years chairman of the county republican com- 
mittee, and in 1888 a Harrison elector from the ninth 
congressional district, he was in 1898 nominated by his 
party for secretary of state, was elected by a majority 
of 66,457 over his fusionist opponent, and on January | 
retired with honor from the duties of that office. In 
the state nominating convention of June 27, 1900, Mr. 
Stearns was one of the three candidates for governor 
with over 200 votes on all but one of the first fifteen, bal- 
lots; and though the balance finally tipped in the direc 
tion of another favored son of the republican party, and 
Mr. Stearns threw his hat as high as anybody and fell 
to and helped to give him a rousing majority, one cal 
not travel far in Michigan nowadays without hearing 
the suggestion that Mr. Stearns will yet be given a” 
opportunity to serve the Wolverine state in the guber- 
natorial chair. 
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Standing Lumber on End. 


A year ago a yard man showed me some lumber he 
had standing on end, and said he expected soon to re- 
model his shed, which would be so arranged as to store 
his whole stock in that manner. This gentleman was 
rather enthusiastic over the idea, but he sold out before 
his plans were carried into effect. But when there is an 
idea in the air somebody is going to grab it. Ar inventor 
told me that once having his invention in shape he pat- 
ented it as quickly as possible, “For if I don’t,” said he, 
“somebody else will get it.” This thought transference 
Mark Twain has named mental telegraphy. No matter 
what we may call it, if human testimony car be relied 
upon it is a fact. The B. L. Willis Lumber Company has 
caught the idea in the air, or elsewhere, and has erected a 
stand-the-lumber-on-the-end shed at Manson, Iowa. 
Whether the company is carrying out a valuable idea it 
does not claim to know. It is an experiment, it is asserted, 
and the projectors will be ready with an opinion concern- 
ing its worth, or worthlessness, later on. Personally I 
feel a sense of gratitude to these people, for in every line 
of life it is only by experimenting that bottom facts are 
reached. 

The shed is 60x100 feet, and from a diagram you will 
no doubt understand it better than you could from the 
crude way I have of explaining things. The capacity of 
the shed is 400,000 feet. You see, of course, there will be 
no climbing in this shed. I find there is a growing dis- 
position in many directions to do away with shoving 
lumber into the air. The users of this shed believe 
that loading and unloading can be quickly and easily 
done. When standing in the bins the lumber will be out 
of plumb one inch to every foot. Ventilation it seems 
on the surface will be ample, as there will be an opening 
of six square feet in the rear of every bin on the sides. 
The Willis company has followed the up to date plan and 
located the shed as near the center of town as possible. 
When the experiment shall have reached a stage when 
the owners of the shed can speak definitely as to the 
results you will be told about it. 


Two Ways. 


There are more phases of the lumber business than I 
ever expect to come in contact with; still, I am running 
up against a good many of them. Not long ago a yard 
man, when in a confidential mood, detailed his business 
policy. That policy, in polite language, is to be a little 
smooth. He is of the impression that the lumber buying 








shingle it is natural for him to ask if he bought it for 


the best? He may not tell the farmer that he got soaked, 
but he is going to lay that fact up in his mind. By and 
by somebody will want that very carpenter to build a 
house or a barn, and will consult with him as to the best 
place to buy the lumber. There is where the carpenter’s 
interest comes in. Ordinarily he may be cold blooded, 
but the blood of even a snake, scientists tell us, warms 
up occasionally. The carpenter wants to make as nice 
looking a job as possible and he knows that a good grade 
of lumber will help him in that respect. Furthermore, 
he feels under obligations to the farmer. The farmer 
gave him the job and he is going to protect him instead 
of any yard man. He wouldn’t be much of a fellow if 
he didn’t. 

It is a sorry day for us when our trade begins to 
dwindle. A falling off is liable to roll up like a snow 
ball—a lost bill this month, one next, a couple of them 
next, and so on. We can’t afford to lose bills in that 
way, for none of us gets too many of them. 

I don’t know what kind of capital beats confidence. It 
shows money the way lots of times. At a dinner table 
recently a Minnesota man was telling how he lost the 
confidence of a good farmer customer of his. A price 
list of posts, printed on a postal card, was sent to the 
yard man and by mistake it was thrown into the farmer’s 
letter box, which was directly over that of the yard man. 
Then you see the old farmer was equipped. He wanted 
a large number of posts and the dealer said he would 
sell them to him for one cent above cost. And how much 
was that? The dealer told him and was informed by the 
farmer that he was off his base, and drew the dealer’s 
own postal on him. Of course the yard man had to chew 
his words. Whether he sold the farmer the posts or not 
I do not remember, but he said he was never able to re- 
gain the confidence of that farmer. This little incident 
teaches two morals, one of which is that sending around 
of wholesale prices on postal cards should be stopped. 
If I told you what the other is you wouldn’t know any 
better than you do now. 

Two years ago I became acquainted with a yard man 
who thought he was smart. When figuring on a bill he 
would quote No. 1 dimension, and put in No. 2 and even 
No. 3 at times. He went in to give it to them as bad as 
he could. This man thought he had the carpenters under 
his thumb. In place of C, as ordered, he would run in 
D. He would fill a bill for $3 under the wholesale list 
and make up the loss as far as possible by lowering 
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“From a diagram you will understand it.” 


public is rather gullible. Thus he remarked that often 
he could sell a second grade shingle for a first. “Plenty 
of the farmers,” said he, “don’t know the difference. 
They don’t buy a shingle once in five years anyhow 
and know little about the quality.” “Yes, but what do 
you do with the carpenters?” I asked. “The carpenters 
are going to use such stuff as is furnished them. They 
are not going back on me.” 

This yard man has not been in the business long. He 
has hot competition and no doubt is trying to hold his 
own. If he cannot do it by fair means he will attempt 
it by foul. At times I am not averse to betting a trifle— 
provided I know I will win—and I am willing to wager 
any of you a hat that in five years from this date this 
man will not be selling lumber in the town in which he is 
now located. If by that time he is not emtirely out of the 
business it will surprise me somewhat. 

This dealer thinks he has the carpenters under his 
thumb, but he has not. Suppose there are a dozen car- 


penters in his town; how many of them have you an 
idea care particularly about his business? Not as many 
of them as you could put in your eye. The average car- 
penter likes to talk and tell what he knows about lumber. 
And some of them know a good deal about it. If a car- 
penter sees that Farmer Jones brings home a low grade 


grades. “What can honest competition do with this 
state of affairs?” the other yard man in this town 
asked. “If you only have a little time to wait you will 
have the easiest competition possible,” I replied. This 
man had nothing to do but to wait. He had invested 
his money there and had to wait. But he did not draw 
to his competitor’s game. He permitted the other fellow 
to do all the smart things, and he kept right along in the 
sort of old puritanical way of treating his customers 
fairly. The other day I was in this town again and 
what do you think the condition of trade is there at pres- 
ent? Have you any idea this trickster is leading? He 
is a hopeless second. Business around his yard looked 
dead. He said he soon expected it would pick up. With 
the other man it has already picked up. He said he 
was figuring on more bills than he had ever figured on in 
any one spring before. 

Great guns! don’t we know that two amd two are four? 
Aren’t there men in your community whom you wouldn’t 
trust out of sight? And you don’t tell them that, either, 
do you? _ You meet them as pleasantly as you ever did, 
and they are probably unaware that you have seen 
through them. Sharp eyes the public has. It is im- 
possible to deceive it for any great length of time. 

Within a month I was in a new yard. It goes without 


’ the are unamerican. 


saying that the other dealers did not want this yard to 
locate among them. That is the only thing I have against 
the retail lumbermen of this country—in this respect 
Many of them forget that others 
have the same rights as they. “But I believe I have a 
right to make a living here selling lumber if I can,” the 
yard man said. “I don’t want anything like a quarter 
of the trade of the town, for I am not entitled to it. I 
only want what I can honestly get. I take it for granted 
that every prospective buyer that comes to my yard wants 
good material and the fairest of treatment. I have faith 
in my lumber and I try to pass that faith along to my 
customer. I do not go on the principle that my lumber is 
simply lumber, but that it is a little better than the other 
fellow’s lumber. I shall be satisfied with my business 
if I can sell a little better stuff than my competitors 
do at the same price. Good lumber and fair treatment 
will be my watchword.” This man will sell lumber. It 
may take the community a little while to become ac- 
quainted with him, but one by one lumber buyers will 
discover him. 

The eternal right is the only foundation that is made 
of rock. Any other crumbles. Too many of us think 
we can be three-quarters good and the other quarter bad 








“The robins are singing their songs to me.” 


—that is, that we can lead a pretty good everyday life 
and occasionally slip in a trick. Every trick, however, is 
a hole in the bottom of the craft that lets in the water. 


The Yard Man as a Financier. 


The perfect lumberman is the ideal lumberman, there- 
fore we will never find him. Somewhere, from the stand- 
point of perfection, there will be a flaw in the best yard 
men we can rake up, Against this we should not object, as 
it is the law that governs humanity. Some of our best 
girls come mighty near being perfect, but when we look at 
them with microscopes we sometimes do detect an angle 
here and there, and if our best girls are not perfect what 
can we expect of a coarse, bewhiskered old lumberman? 
Of course he is outclassed right off and has to take his 
place with the goats. 

If we could take a dozen yard men, carve them up and 
make a composite lumberman he would be a great fellow. 
And no doubt he would be a good looker. Take the sell- 
ing quality of one, the good buying quality of another, 
and in that way go the rounds, and we would have a man 
who would make so much money that the rest of us would 
be discouraged. If this were to be, however, it would be, 
so there is not much use talking about it. There is as 
much use talking about that, however, as there is talk- 
ing about a hundred and one things which the great self- 
styled reformers are pounding their heads sore over in an 
attempt to revolutionize the world. For centuries they 
have been doing this same pounding, but the great 
ocean of humanity rolls right along without saying as 
much as “Thank you!” I don’t like to hear a man re- 
flecting on the Almighty, and that is precisely what he 
is doing when he is grumbling that this world is not 
what it ought to be. It is the most beautiful world you 
ever lived in, and if we find another as beautiful I for 
one will count myself lucky. Now here is this delightful 
spring morning, the robins are singing their songs for me, 
the sun is reaching down and warming the roots of the 
grass so it will spring up green, and it seems to be on 
purpose for me. Do you ever stop to think that all these 
blessings are for us individually? They are, for there 
are enough to go around among all of us. If you and I 
care for our families of only a few members each we think 
we are doing pretty well. Then contrast the wondrous 
work of the great Father who is caring in this munifi- 
cent way for a family of billions and billions. I know 
at this juncture somebody will jump up and point to the 
sickness and sorrow and pain that are to be found on 
every side. Well, what of them? Doesn’t the precious 
blessing of living outmatch all of them? Fill our bodies 
with pain, weigh us down with sorrow, and reflect even 
then what grand possibilities are before us. Is it noth- 
ing that we have started on that grand career which in 
our best moments we feel is before us? What if you were 
that stone out there? 

I don’t know, however, as this has anything to do with 
financiering in the lumber business. Recently I saw a 
yard man who was proud of his sales for the past six 
months. Just for fun I asked him how much he had on 
his books, and he said about $8,000. That was not start- 
ling, for he is doing a fair sized business. Then I stuck 
my nose in a little farther and asked in what shape his 
credits were, He said they were in book accounts, and 
furthermore volunteered the information that very few 
of his customers would consent to pay interest on their 
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accounts. “They appear to think that if their accounts 
do not run more than six months the interest should be 
offset. by the profits I made on the lumber,” said he. 

I don’t know where less backbone is exhibited in the 
lumber trade than right at this point. We are thankful 
for trade, as we ought to be, and as a rule we are so glad 
to sell the goods that we hesitate to ask for a settlement 
by note, and are too timid to inform our customers they 
will be charged interest after thirty or sixty days, as the 
case may be, on their book accounts. You know how 
many of us feel about this thing. It is a great point 
gained when we get the account on the book, especially 
if half a dozen other fellows have been after the bill. If 
the subject of payment is broached before the sale we are 
apt to inform the buyer that he can pay when he gets 
around to it, or something to that effect. Often we do 
not have the courage to tell him anything else, for if we 
should we would be fearful he might leave us right in 
our tracks and go over and see what terms he can make 
with our competitor. 

I don’t regard myself as half smart enough to settle 
this question with a few scratches of the pencil, for I 
know there are smarter men than I am who have at- 
tempted to settle it in practical life, and did not succeed. 
I have known yard men to have fine spun theories on this 
point, but when they come down to business they were as 
far off as you or I would be. At any time the temper of 
the community must be taken into consideration. Much 
depends on the way lumber buyers have been coddled and 
educated. If the dealers in a town, as a matter of compe- 
tition, or of loose business methods, have been giving 
all sorts of old easy terms, a new man would find it rough 
sledding to do much business on what your financier 
would call good business methods. 

Then it depends largely on the man. Some of us are 
eeasy going souls, you know. If we are doing fairly well 
we are content to let well enough alone, which at times 
is not a bad idea, We know that the accounts on our 
books are as good as the wheat and therefore have no 
cause to worry over them. I heard a man remark last 
week he did not believe that long time payments brought 





“The temper of the community.” 


any trade. I think he is mistaken. I could point him 
to several German communities which buy a large amount 
of the best grades of lumber, and the dates of their settle- 
ments are their own. A dealer in one of these communi- 
ties told me that when one of these German farmers 
bought a bill of lumber he never broached the time of 
payment. In every case, however, the bill was paid as 
soon as the farmer could get around to it. I have an 
idea that if in these communities the farmers were asked 
to give notes, or even pay interest on book accounts, there 
would be a little German rebellion. They would want to 
know what was the matter with their credit! They 
would ask if they had not always paid their bills? 

A man who recently sold his business said he had been 
doing a good trade for eleven years and had only $450 
in bad debts on his books. Only $41 a year seems to me 
to be a pretty good showing. A dealer is very fortunate 
if his coal trade alone does not show more than that loss. 
Interest and discounts, he said, had paid all his running 
expenses and 5 percent on his investment. He made set- 
tlements at time of sales by notes bearing 10 percent 
interest. “When an account was in this shape I never 
hurried payment,” said he. “The longer the note ran 
the better it suited me.” He said some of his customers 
ebjected to giving notes, and these paid interest on their 
book accounts. This is a remarkable record. It is one 
that not one in a thousand yard men can make, To make 
is possible would be required disposition, ability and 
opportunity—a combination that in the yard trade is not 


often found. 
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Calvin Hafer, a well known retail lumberman of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, has just completed a new shed build- 
ing at his plant and as an innovation in retail yard 
ideas Mr. Hafer has arranged to have a formal open- 
ing today, Saturday, March 30, to which he has invited 
the citizens of Council Bluffs and surrounding country, 
including men, women and children, that they may 
examine one of the largest and best retail lumber 
plants that can be found in fhe west. Refreshments 
are to be served and Mr. Hafer anticipates a large at- 
tendance. The shed is three stories high, has a width 
of seventy-two feet and a length of 163 feet and will 
Yold a stock of 2,000,000 feet of lumber. 


Association News. 


Lumber Association Meetings. 
April 9—Texas Lumbermen’s Association. Dallas, Tex. 
April 16—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississippl. 
Jackson, Miss. ; 


THE MISSISSIPPI RETAILERS. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Mississippi will be held at the 
Knights of Pythias hall, Jackson, Miss., Tuesday, April 
16, the first session being called to order at 10 o’clock 
a.m. The following is the program: 

Order of Business. 








Roll call. 

Sending of minutes of last meeting. 

Registration of all present and their place of business. 

President's address. 

Secretary's report and treasurer’s report. 

Appointment of committees, as suggested in reports. 

Report of insurance committee—J. Bernheimer, chairman ; 
Frank Council, A. A. Folkes. 

General discussion of the reports. 

Adjournment for dinner. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2:80 o’clock—Afternoon session called to order. 

Books open for applications for membership. 

Reports of committees read and disposed of. 

General discussion for good of the association. 
will be called on. 

4 o’clock—Executive session. Only active members of the 
association and visiting active members of sister retail asso- 
ciations are to participate. 

5:30 o’clock—Open session. 
meeting. 

Election of officers and adjournment. 

The lumber dealers and other leading citizens of Jackson are 
making preparations to entertain the lumbermen, the nature 
of the entertainments not yet having been announced. 

The Excursion to Gulfport. 

On Wednesday, April 17, the excursion will leave 
Jackson at 5:30 a. m. over the Gulf & Ship Island rail- 
road to Gulfport, Miss. Stop will be made at Saratoga, 
Miss., for breakfast; after which the train will stop 
at Mount Olive, Collins and Hattiesburg, at which last 
named point the great plant of the J. J. Newman Lum- 
ber Company will be examined. Other stops will be at 
Brooklyn, Epps, Holmes Station and Bond. At this 
latter point the plant of the J. E. North Lumber Com- 
pany will be visited. After a thorough examination of 
this plant the party will again embark and stop at 
Wiggins Station and Inda and at Ten Mile will visit 
the plant of the Ten Mile Lumber Company. McHenry 
will be the next stop and after that Gulfport, the end 
of the trip, which the train will reach if upon schedule 
time at 6:30 p. m. 

One feature of the entertainment at Gulfport will be 
a Hoo-Hoo concatenation, to be held on Wednesday 
evening, April 17, a list of twenty-four kittens having 
been promised for initiation. On the morning of April 
18 an excursion will be run for the benefit of the lum- 
bermen to Cat island and Ship island, leaving Gulfport 
at 9 o’clock in the morning and returning at 6 p. m. 
At the islands the members of the party are expected to 
enjoy themselves in fishing and hunting, there being 
an abundance of gamey fish in the waters and wild 
game on the islands. The steamer Georgia is chartered 
for the island trip and is allowed to carry 125 passen- 
gers. If there are fifty in the party the charge for 
the boat ride will be $1.75 for the round trip. If sev- 
enty-five members go the charge will be $1.25, and if 
there are 100 passengers the fare will be reduced to $1. 
The special train will leave Gulfport on its return trip 
to Jackson at 6 o’clock on the evening of April 18. 

A rate of one and one-third fare has been secured for 
all who wish to attend the Jackson meeting. Those 
attending should get a receipt from the ticket agent 
for the money paid and at the meeting have it indorsed 
by the secretary. 

The fare from Jackson to Gulfport and return is 
$4.80, but should the number of excursionists exceed 
fifty a reduced rate will be made. 

~———orr—"—~=—"—s 


THE TEXAS LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 

Preparations are well under way toward completion 
for the fifteenth annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas. Secretary Carl F. Drake, who 
has just returned from a mectimg with the local com- 
mittee at Dallas, that state, advises tersely of the pro- 
gram, as follows: 

Dates of meeting, April 9, 10 and 11, 1901; place, Dallas; 
convention headquarters, Orlental hotel; place of meeting, 
city hall; Hoo-Hoo concatenation, April 9 at 9 p. m. from 
room 99 at Oriental hotel. An elaborate program of enter- 
tainment has been prepared, consisting of a drive about the 
eity, carriage rides for the ladies. lunch, general reception, 
smoker ete. From present indications this will be the larg- 
est meeting ever held by our organization, and both the 
business and social features will be of much interest. 

It is understood that matters of exceptional import- 
ance will be taken care of at the coming annual, and 
from the established reputation in that direction of the 
Texas association the entertainment feature seems bound 
to be of a character that will eclipse the former hospita- 
ble and generous efforts of the association. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that lumbermen who wil! be at Dallas 
on the dates mentioned will have experiences that will 


give them food for pleasant reflection for the rest of 
their lives. 


Visitors 


Selection of next place of 





TO OHIO RETAILERS. 

; While Secretary F. M. Smith, of the Union Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers, was in Chicago this week. on 
association business he received information that the 
differences between the Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber 
Company and the Union associatiom had been definitely 
adjusted, and desired that that fact be stated in the 
association column of the LUMBERMAN this week as the 
quickest method under the circumstances of notifying 
his members of the fact. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE 

The opinion holds generally among Chicago men that 
in the anthracite region there will be no strike on or 
about April 1. It is based on the fact that a majority of 
the men do not want a strike and upon the belief that 
the officials of the United Mine Workers will not at pres- 
ent make a contest upon the mere matter of recognition, 
since they practically possess all the fruits of victory. 
Because of this assurance there has been little stir in the 
anthracite market during the past few days. Buying 
may have been accelerated slightly by the pending labor 
difficulties, but scarcely to a noticeable extent. Receipts 
of rail coal continue large, in comparison with a year 
ago; are more than double last year’s receipts. For the 
first ten days of March they were 31,000 tons, as against 
only 14,000 tons during the same period last year; from 
January 1 to March 10 the receipts were 340,000 tons, 
as compared with 150,000 tons to the same date in 1900. 
But these comparatively generous receipts are not in evi- 
dence. Much of the coal arriving goes directly to docks, 
to replenish the gaunt bins there, and a fairly good 
movement is noticeable to country, to supply the current 
necessities, scant though they be, for there are no accu- 
mulations, from all accounts, in the country, the careful 
buying of the dealers for some time past having kept 
stocks down to almost disappearing point. 

The outlook for the new year’s business is bright. It 
ig anticipated by some coal men that if the threatened 
strike is avoided prices for the new season will be an- 
nounced about April 15 instead of May 1, as usual here- 
tofore. The belief is that values will be held well in line 
and some inquiries respecting prices and deliveries lead 
to the conjecture that there may be a fairly early start 
in business for the new year. In the spring of 1900 many 
dealers had on hand large stocks bought months before 
and the prospect for them was just the reverse of that 
which now appears. Circular is held at $5.75 and $6. 
The demand for anthracite in the east, where it consti- 
tutes a much greater percentage of the fuel consumed 
than in the west, has been brisk, for there the strike 
would entail more serious consequences than where bitu- 
minous coal is so largely used. The lake situation con- 
tinues obscure on account of the troubles between vessel 
owners and marine engineers on the lakes. It could not 
be predicted when the coal laden boats will leave Buffalo 
and Erie for their destinations, even if the uncertain 
date of the opening of navigation were known. Through- 
out the northwest there is little anthracite coal, and the 
policy of shippers will be to send forward an early ton- 
nage, if physical conditions will permit. 


As nearly as it can be arranged, in the presence of the - 


above named engineers’ trouble, the bituminous lake 
trade is gradually assuming shape. The railways have 
reduced the freight rate on bituminous coal from mines 
to Lake Erie ports to 73 cents from Pittsburg and Hock- 
ing valley fields and to 813 cents from West Virgiria, on 
coal destined for shipment up the lakes, effective April 1. 
The price of coal also may be shaded a trifle, making for 
the buyer up the lakes a perceptible difference in his 
favor as compared with a year ago. Salesmen represent- 
ing the large coal producing companies have started on 
their first trip up the lakes and will soon know the atti- 
tude of the dock companies and other large buyers re- 
specting purchases this year. A big trade is confidently 
expected. Reductions in prices, however slight, are note- 
worthy at this time, on account of the rising tendencies 
of iron and steel and other crude commodities. If the 
steel boom last through the year or through most of it 
coal in all probability will become radically stronger 
soon. If for any reason the metal markets lose their 
buoyancy soon the future of coal prices and supplies 
may be more questionable. The transportation issue is 
not vital at present. There is an abundance of cars 
offering for all the coal that is wanted, but the keen 
demand for equipment by the railways, and the scattering 
evidences of car shortage, in other directions, make 
the situation potentially strong, even if the surface 
conditions at present are indicative of smooth sailing 
indefinitely. 

From the mining standpoint the situation is clearing. 
What looked a few days ago like trouble in the Pitts- 
burg field has disappeared through the agreement reached 
early this week. In Illinois there are chances for a tem- 
porary shut-down in one or two districts because of the 
failure of producers and miners to agree on local regula- 
tions, but they are not regarded as serious. Many mines 
are now running on partial time. Producers are aiming 
this week to ship as much coal as possible on the con- 
tracts which expire April 1, but consumers of that coal 
do not show the same yearning to possess large stocks 
that they did a year ago, just before the advance 
occurred. : 

From almost all producing fields shipment of bitu- 
minous coal to Chicago for March and the first quarter 
of the year, just ending, has been less than last year, the 
total making a quite unfavorable comparison. The 
weather during the month now ending has not been 
wholly unfavorable, and from both the commercial, oF 
dealer’s, trade and that of large steam consumers there 
has been a fairly good tonnage. But prices do not dis- 
play any elasticity and remain on a steady level in the 
vicinity of actual cost. The most promising outlook is 
in a possible growth of needs from the manufacturers, 
who from all indications will be busy and who will 
therefore necessarily consume a large fuel tonnage. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





Measures to Prevent Smallpox Epidemics—A Big [linnesota Property Deal—Preparations for 
the Sawing Season—The Passing of Saginaw River [lills—An 
Interesting Title Controversy in Michigan. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 27.—Local interest now 
centers in the opening of the sawing season. Workmen 
are engaged in overhauling and making needed repairs 
in some of the mills and where this work is necessary 
it is being pushed as rapidly as possible, so that every- 
thing may be in readiness should there come a week 
or more of mild weather that would clear the river of 
ice. A week ago it was expected that sawing would 
commence on April 10 at the latest and possibly a 
few days before that date, but the continued cold 
weather this week has made the outlook more discour- 
aging. Ice in the river has melted slowly and it will 
take at least a week of warm April sunshine to clear 
it out sufficiently so that turning can commence. Last 
year sawing commenced about April 18, and although 
this was earlier than in several previous years it was 
hoped that the record could be beaten by a few days this 
year. This now seems out of the question, however, and 
lumbermen are making the most of it. 

Dealers from central Minnesota, members of the Cen- 
tral Minnesota Lumbermen’s Association, held their 
meeting here last Thursday afternoon in the Nicollet 
house. A large number of dealers were present and 
the meeting was an enthusiastic one. It was decided to 
hold quarterly meetings hereafter instead of annual 
meetings, and every member was urged to be present at 
these quarterly sessions. Among the members who dis- 
cussed the situation general satisfaction was expressed 
over the lumber outlook. 

A paper read during the afternoon by J. H. Lathrop, 
of Northfield, Minn., called attention to the number of 
changes being made in the lumber business. Among 
other things he said: 

As lumber becomes scarce iron, steel and an endless 
variety of patent materials will take its place. ‘Tile is tak- 
ing the place of road plank; hollow brick the place of 
studding and lath; cement is being used in place of lumber 
for sidewalks, and cemented floors are crowding lumber out 
of the dairy. We long ago surrendered our fence trade 
to barb wire; who knows what will have to go next? 

I have thought some of what the future lumber yard 
will be like with its ready made houses. I believe they 
will be built lighter and stronger than they are now; that 
they will be riveted together. ‘They will be fireproof and 
they will be affected more by rust than by decay. 

Are lumber yards getting closer together and dealers 
farther apart? Should all neighboring retailers attend these 
meetings and help solve the problems that are bothering the 
retailers, and which keep them from being as prosperous 
as they should? All retailers who are maintaining friendly 
relations with their competitors are doing much toward 
making the business profitable. We are entitled to a just 
remuneration for the use of our time and our capital, 
and we should demand fair profits on the goods which we 
sell. We should give true weights and full measure. Noth- 
ing wili knock a business quicker than light weights and 
short measure. 

The general public has a right to our best service. We 
should aim to gain the respect of the community by honest, 
upright dealing. We owe much to the wholesalers who 
are loyal to the retail dealers, and we should give them our 
undivided support. ‘We all believe the retailer should not 
be subjected to the competition with the parties from 
whom he buys.” ‘Chis is a fair proposition and appeals 
to the reason of all who are interested in the retailing of 
lumber. We also believe that the retailers who go after 
their neighbors’ trade will have to look out for their own. 

It does not take much of a lumber fight to demoralize 
the business and make the profits light. He who does not 
recognize the rights of others does not live according to 
the golden rule, which should govern the actions of all 
of us in all our business transactions. 

Mr. Lathrop referred to the fact that millions of feet 
of lumber were being saved for the rising generations 
through the use of steel in cars, the use of other mate- 
rials in the construction of gigantic grain elevators and 
im many other directions, 


An Ounce of Prevention. 

The Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association, at 
the request of the state board of health, has issued a 
circular letter to all lumber manufacturers asking that 
they shall see that their employees have certificates of 
vaccination before giving them employment. The letter 
states that the measure is required simply as a precau- 
tionary one and to avoid a repetition of an epi- 
demic of smallpox such as prevailed in the logging 
camps of Minnesota and Wisconsin last season, and 
probably could be enforced more easily at this time of 
the year than the coming fall when the demand for 
labor is greater. It is believed that the request will be 
generally complied with by the lumbermen at this and 
other important centers, especially in view of the ex- 
perience of the Winona lumbermen last fall, when the 
entire town was placed under strict quarantine and the 
lumber manufacturers were obliged to suspend opera- 
tions during a period of ten days at the hight of the 
busy season, which caused a large loss to both the manu- 
facturers and their employees. It is hoped that the re- 
quest of the board of health will be carried out and thus 
avoid similar losses throughout the state next season. 
In Minneapolis the city board of health is prepared to 
vaccinate saw mill operatives free of charge. At other 
points where there is a city board of health no doubt 
the manufacturers will make the same arrangements, or 
with some local physician who will do the work cheaply, 


Progress of an Offensive Law. 
it Contrary to general expectations, the Daly bill, which 
i is claimed is aimed at the retail lumber dealers and 
Similarly organized bodies of business men, passed the 





senate of this state last week. It had been confidently 
expected in many quarters that the bill had been killed, 
and the bringing of it forward caused genuine surprise. 
The bill has now gone to the other house of the legisla- 
ture and the outcome is much in doubt. The vote in the 
senate was decisive in favor of the measure. 


Minor Mention. 

Guy H. Brink has been appointed traveling repre- 
sentative of the Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation, to solicit memberships. He is well qualified 
for the position and has a large number of personal 
friends among the retail coal and lumber dealers of the 
northwest. The association will open an office adjoining 
the Northwestern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association on 
the ninth floor of the Lumber Exchange early in April. 

R. J. Carney, of Carney Bros., hardwood dealers at 
Chicago, was in Minneapolis last week. 

W. T. Watkins, of the Bradley-Watkins Company, 
this city, is in the east on a two weeks’ business trip, 

W. C. Shull, of J. & W. C. Shull, of this city, has re- 
turned from a business trip to the Pacific coast. 

L. J. Bardwell, of the Bardwell-Robinson Company, 
was in Chicago last week attending the meeting of the 
Western Sash & Door Association, of which he is a mem- 


ie 

H. L. Jenkins, of the H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company, 
this city, has gone to Hot Springs, Ark., for several 
weeks’ recreation and rest. 

F. S. Farr, of the H. C. Akeley Lumber Company, was 
in the city recently from Georgetown, 8S. C., where he is 
largely interested in the manufacture of yellow pine 
lumber. He is president of the Atlantic Coast Lumber 
Company, of Georgetown. 

The Backus-Brooks Lumber Company is promoting 
a new town recently started on the south shore of 
Bartlett lake, in Itasca county, this state. The town 
has been named Bridgie, is located in a fine section of 
country and is at present sixteen miles from a railroad, 
but a branch line of the Brainerd & Northern, it is 
expected, will be extended to it this season. 

The Oregon Milling Company has been incorporated 
by the following business men of this city: W. C. 
Spottswood, Dr. J. T. Barber and A. T. Sielkin. The 
company has recently purchased five sections of timber 
near Eugene, Ore. 

Smith & Wyman, whose sash and door plant was 
recently destroyed by fire, have leased temporary quar- 
ters at 511 First avenue northeast, this city, and will 
operate the plant there till their new quarters are 
ready, The contract has been let for a main factory 
80x40 feet and for two additions, one 60x60 and the 
other 30x40. A new dry kiln 36x76 feet will also be 
built. These will be substantial brick buildings, and 
work will be pushed as rapidly as possible. 

J. J. Hague, representing J. J. Hague & Co., was in 
Minneapolis this week, looking for stock for his new 
yard at Elbow Lake, Minn. 

F. W. Farwell, president of the Flour City Lumber 
Company, in Minneapolis this week from McCord, Wis., 
reports a cut of 1,500,000 feet of hemlock and says that 
the logs will be sawed into bill stuff. 

F. 8. Mackintosh, representing the Puget Sound Saw 
Mill & Shingle Company, at Minneapolis, who returned 
recently from a trip through the Dakotas, says that 
lumbermen are not buying freely in those states, but 
are waiting to see what the harvest prospects will be. 

The following northwestern retail lumbermen were 
in the city this week: E. H. Williams, Walter & Wil- 
liams Lumber Company, Monroe City, Iowa; Joseph 
Skluzazek, Wheaton, Minn.; Louis Larson, Larson 
Bros., Dassell, Minn.; H. J. Greenwood, Long Prairie, 
Minn.; N. D. Allen, Colman Lumber Company, La 
Crosse, Wis.; John McRae, Graceville, Minn.; L. E. 
Lambert, Renville Lumber Company, Renville, Minn.; 
W. J. Osgood, Garden City, Minn.; Henry E. Wester- 
man, Montgomery, Minn.; J. H. Lathrop, of Reilly & 
Lathrop, Northfield, Minn.; F. N. Blecha, Athens, Wis. 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DututH, MINnN., March 26.—The corps of cruisers and 
landlookers that has been out on the north shore of Lake 
Superior for the Diamond Match Company for some 
weeks has returned to town, most of the work having 
been completed. On good authority it is said that the 
timber these men have been looking at and on which the 
Diamond Match Company has options consists of the 
Merrill-Ring and Split Rock Lumber Companies’ lands 
and some additional tracts near by, which belong to 
north Wisconsin and Michigan men, and which includes 
about 350,000,000 feet, of which the Split Rock share is 
the chief. This company is closely associated with the 
Merrill-Ring Lumber Company and with Gratwick, 
Smith & Fryer. The deal also includes the Merrill-Ring 
mill at Duluth, a large plant of about 50,000 feet 
capacity, well equipped with docks and ample grounds 
for a large business, and the Split Rock railroad, built a 
year ago from the mouth of the north shore river of that 
name into the timber. It is twelve miles long and is 
well equipped. The deal with the Merrill-Ring and 
Split Rock interests alone amounts to considerably over 
$1,000,000, and there is about $200,000 more in the 


remaining tracts. As to these the option time has run 
out and has not yet been renewed, though application 
has been made for renewal. The entire tract has not yet 
been looked, sixty or seventy forties remaining unex- 
amined, and enough time was wanted for this. It is 
probable that this time will be granted and that the 
deal will be closed at its expiration. The general opinion 
here is that the entire deal will be taken by the Diamond 
Match people ard that the consideration will mount up to 
not much below $1,500,000. 

The new Duluth match company has secured title to 
the old Marinette iron works buildings, built by D. Clint 
Prescott for $50,000, a very low price. The company 
is now receiving machinery and basswood and pine tim- 
ber, getting a considerable amount of basswood from the 
immediate neighborhood of Duluth, a number of thousand 
feet coming in by rail from points a few miles north of 
the ~~" 

The Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Company, of 
Chicago, has decided to locate a factory here for making 
telegraph cross arms, and has leased the Duncan & 
Brewer Company’s planing mill at the west end. There 
has been a large trade from here in cross stock for a 
year or two, and it is recognized as the best place in the 
west for the industry. The company is said to be the 
largest concern making these sticks and operates a fac- 
tory at Bay City, to which point a large amount of 
Duluth lumber has been shipped for some years. 

Gilbert Walker, of Minneapolis, and F. J. Kline, his 
woodsman, have been inspecting their work west of here, 
near Bemidji and Ackeley. Mr. Walker says that the 
Walker cutover lands will be disposed of to actual set- 
tlers as fast as possible at a low price and easy terms. 
There is a vast acreage of these lands and much of it is 
good agricultural land. 

Sales of lumber this week have naturally been few, 
but have been at top prices. Figures are steadily held 
and a slight further stiffening is noticeable all along 
the line. ~ What sales there may be from now for some 
on probably be small lots of which little will be 


eard. 

D. C. Thompson, of D. C. Thompson & Co., was hurt in 
the back a few days ago while walking over some lum- 
ber piles. His brother, A. C. Thompson, of the Long- 
year Lake mill, was also hurt, breaking his jaw in an 
accident there. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 

MERRILL, Wis., March 26.—The coming season prom- 
ises to be a ao one, for there is sure to be a 
lively demand and indications are that prices will 
remain at the present standard, certainly not lower 
at least, and with piece stuff stock broken there will 
be lively times filling orders and a hustling of the 
saw mills to open up stock as nearly as possible. It 
will be a good year for the lumbermen. 

Municipal politics seem to hit our lumbermen quite 
regularly. A. H. Stange steps out of the mayor’s office 
and H. W. Wright has been persuaded against his will 
to be the nonpartisan candidate to fill the office, and 
he will be elected. 

George M. Anson, of the Gilkey & Anson Company, 
accompanied by his mother, Mrs. L. N. Anson, is spend- 
a days at Hot Springs, Ark., for pleasure and 

ealth. 

G. C. Holtz, of the Walker Lumber Company, Colum- 
bus, Wis., was here last week on business for his com- 
pany. 

The George E. Foster Lumber Company, of this city, 
has received a very large amount of hardwood from 
the country mills it stocked during the winter. 

C. P. Miller, of Chicago, was in the city on Monday, 
i after the lumber cut for him at the C. B. Flinn 
mill. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., March 27.—There have been only 
a few buyers around this week and no sales of excep- 
tional importance were made. Last week 1,000,000 feet 
of good lumber were sold to A. S. Kibbee & Son, of 
Albany, N. Y, Among buyers here this week were Hugh 
McLain, of McLain Bros., Tonawanda; 8S. B. Sander- 
son, of Francis Beidler & Co., Chicago; F. Merriam, 
Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw, and George H. Foster, of 
the Foster-Haefner Mills, Oshkosh. e latter con- 
cern bought the season’s cut of the Girard Lumber Com- 
pany last year. Between now and April 10 in all prob- 
ability a number of large sales will be made. Buyers 
are expected next week. Matters have been very quiet 
this week, but trade conditions in both the pine and 
hemlock market are reported very Prices are 
firm and local owners are not worrying about the de- 
mand for their stock. All the dry pine has been sold 
and there is not a great deal of hardwood on hand. 

The sawing season will not open here until the lat- 
ter part of April and it may be the first week in May, 
for the prospects are that there will be very high water 
and this interferes with sorting. Repairs are now 
being made in all the mills which have been idle the 
past winter. 

Henry Swart, Frank L. Carney, A. C. and Reuben 
Merryman, all well known lumbermen, returned this 
week from California, where they spent the winter. Mr. 
Swart was out a redwood timber while the others 
were — after their orange ranches. Mr. Swart 
pa in all 10,000 acres of redwood for himself and 
others. 

I. Watson Stephenson, superintendent of the N. Lud- 
ington Company, returned this week after a trip through 
the Louisiana timber owned by his father, Ste- 
phenson. He was looking after trespassers and found 
that only a small amount of timber had been cut un- 
lawfully. 


The Kirby-Carpenter Company has commenced an 
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action for $25,000 against parties in Louisiana who 
trespassed on its pine in that state. The defendants 
admit the trespass, but the amount of timber cut is in 
dispute. 

The N. Ludington Company this week sold a sec- 
tion of timber to the Bird & Wells Lumber Company, of 
Wausaukee, for $10,000. 

The opening of navigation will not occur before the 
middle of April, about the same time as last year. The 
Ann Arbor will try to make the trip to Menominee 
about April 8. 


— 





THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 

LA Crosse, Wis., March 27.—The ice here in the Mis- 
sissippi is ready to move at almost any time and it 
will be but a few days before navigation will open. 
Logging generally is about at an end; the recent warm 
weather and the heavy snows have made the roads almost 
impassable. The mills about here are getting ready to 
start up. The Holway mill will commence on Monday 
next. ‘They have several months’ sawing on hand. Prob- 
ably the Nichols Lumber Company will start soon as 
it has several millions of logs in its boom. The other 
mills have no logs on hand and will not start until 
new logs begin to run. Trade is very good in this 
locality now. 

Word was received from Bonner, Mont., yesterday of 
the death of Mrs. J. E. Tottman. Mr. Tottman was in 
charge of the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company plant 
here for several years, and the family was well and 
favorably known. 

Hiram Goddard has just returned from a trip of a 
couple of weeks in Oregon and Washington. While 
there he bought another section of timber. 

Word received from 8S. H. Russell indicates that he 
has purchased an interest in the Storey Keeler Lumber 
Company at Cascade Locks, Ore., and 1s now the secre- 
tary of the company and will reside there in the Tuture. 

Capt. D. A. McDonald left for the east a few days 
ago. He will visit New York and Baltimore on business. 

A. W. Pettibone and wife have returned from a south- 
ern trip of a couple of months. He attended the annual 
meeting of the Hannibal Saw Mill Company at Hannibal 
last week. ‘That company has sawed all its timber and 
will saw no more. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


SaGINAW AND Bay City, Micu., March 25.—Another 
mill has wound up its sawing career on this river. The 
C. C, Barker saw mill is being dismantled. The machin- 
ery is to be shipped to Collingwood, Ont., where Mr. 
Barker and Thomas McClennan, of Bay City, are build- 
ing a saw mill and in which the machinery of the mill 
here is to be placed. Mr. McClennan was for many 
years foreman of the Barker mill on this river and is 
an experienced saw mill operator, The firm has secured 
an ample stock of logs over there. Men are being hired 
on this river to go to Collingwood to work for the firm, 
sixteen good lumber pilers being wanted at once. 

It is not likely that another saw mill will be built on 
the Saginaw river; there being enough left to saw all 
the timber that is likely to come here im future, and 
instead of being a large manufacturing point for white 
pine the pine lumber manufactured at other places will 
come here and be manipulated in the yards and fac- 
tories. The first saw mill on the river was erected in 
1832, and it is a number of years since the last one was 
erected. The manufacture of Jumber on this river 
attained some importance between 1836 and 1851 but 
there is no record of the output. Of course it was 
insignificant as compared with the output of later years, 
as from 1851 to 1900 inclusive there was produced on 
this river 23,685,959,203 feet of lumber. The output 
from this on will be of a mixed character, including 
hardwoods, hemlock and some pine. The saw mills of 
the Central Lumber Company and Charles Merrill & 
Co. will manufacture fine Michigan white pine logs this 
season. The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company will 
manufacture pine from Canada. Other plants will have 
hard and soft timber to cut. The Kern Manufacturing 
Company’s plant will also have pine logs from the Ward 
tracts to manufacture. 

F. G. Eddy & Co. have leased the Howe property in 
West Bay City and will erect a box factory and also 
establish a retail lumber yard in connection. The work 
of building is to begin at once. The firm has ample cap- 
ital and the members are lumbermen by birth, rank and 
education. 

W. B. Tubbs, of Gladwin, has sold a half interest in 
his shingle mill at Highwood and the controlling con- 
cern is to be known as the Highwood Manufacturing 
Company. It calculates to manufacture 4,000,000 shin- 
gles this season and will erect a stave manufacturing 
plant in connection, 

At the instance of H. K. Gustin, of Alpena, an injunc- 
tion has been issued restraining the Cleveland Saw Mill 
& Lumber Company from cutting or removing timber 
from certain tracts of land in Cheboygan county, where 
the company has been operating an extensive logging 
camp the present winter. The injunction is supposed to 
be the preliminary bout to a finish fight between the 
original and a tax deed to the lands in question. Mr. 
Gustin has just returned from the south, where he has 
invested extensively in timber lands. 

Nelson Mills will operate his saw mill at Marysville 
this season, as he has a partial stock, and intends pur- 
chasing enough more for the season’s run. In the fall 
the mill will be dismantled. The plant has been stocked 
for many years with timber cut in Ioseo county, which 
has been rafted down the lake. 

The Sparrow-Kroll Lumber Company, of Kenton, 


upper Michigan, has purchased a large engine at Lan- 
sing for a new planing mill the company is building to 
operate in connection with its saw mill. 

D. M. Estey, of the Estey Manufacturing Company, of 
Owosso, has gone to New Mexico, where he is to manage 
a copper mining operation. The two factories operated 
by the company last year did a satisfactory business. 
The company has 1,000,000 feet more lumber on hand 
than it had a year ago and has 2,000,000 feet bought to 
come in as wanted. It has the largest stock of dry 
lumber it ever owned, 

The Pelton-Armstrong Company, the head of which is 
D. C. Pelton, of Cheboygan, was organized a few days 
ago at Portland, Ore., where Mr. Pelton has been so- 
journing some weeks, and has purchased the timber in- 
terests of Henry Armstrong, of Portland. Finley Mor- 
rison, of Duluth, is interested in the company. The 
corporation is capitalized at $50,000 and it owns 75,000,- 
000 feet of the finest Oregon fir. In addition to this the 
individual members of the company own 300,000,000 feet 
of timber. The new company will build a saw mill and 
logging railroad. 





WEST MICHIGAN NEWS. 


Granp Rapips, Micu., March 25.—The Belknap Wagon 
Company, of this city, is making logging trucks to go 
to South America, where they are used in hauling 
mahogany through the woods to the water courses. 

Lennane Bros., of Detroit, who have been lumbering 
in Chippewa county for two years, handling cedar and 
pulp wood, have finished the season’s cut, the output 
being 80,000 16-foot logs. The cedar in this year’s 
cut is of fine quality and is worth $32,000. This firm 
furnishes nearly all the cedar paving blocks used in De- 
troit. 

The Fred Macey company bought twelve acres of 
land in the southern part of the city and will erect 
on the site the largest single factory building here, 
costing $200,000. 





TIMBER AND TAX TITLES. 


CLEVELAND, On10, March 25.—The Cleveland Saw Mill 
Company has been restrained by injumction from con- 
tinuing in logging operations in Michigan. The injunc- 
tion was issued by Judge Shephard, of Cheboygan 
county, on the petition of H. K. Guston, a prominent 
lumberman of Alpena. The Cleveland company claims 
that it has the right side of the situation and it will 
fight the case to the end. The Cleveland Saw Mill Com- 
pany has been operating a very large timber camp in 
Cheboygan county all winter amd it has an immense 
amount of timber ready for transportation. The injunc- 
tion includes this timber in its scope and prevents its 
removal from the county. 

The Cleveland concern claims to hold an original title 
to the property, while Mr. Guston has a tax title. The 
subject provides am interesting case for the Michigan 
courts to decide, since there are thousands and thou- 
sands of acres of such land on which the same dispute 
has arisen, and the case in question will furnish a test 
as to the validity of a tax deed securing to the purchaser 
the right to strip the land of its timber. 

Many large lumber concerns have land lookers all 
over the timber district of Michigam buying up tax titles 
with the view of cutting the timber from the lands. On 
the other hand, the owners of original titles to land 
upon which there is a delinquency in taxes claim that 
the tax title men are pirates and will fight them in the 
courts. The case will doubtless go through every de- 
partment of the judicial system of Michigan and possi- 
bly even beyond that. 





NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


An intelligent halfbreed Indian, writing of the Min- 
nesota national park question, which seems hopelessly 
beset by conflicting interests, suggests a way out of the 
difficulty, as follows: “The only way for the Indians to 
get any benefit out of this pine timber is to sell it to 
the government for a national park. The Chippewas 
have ten reservations in this state, including White 
Earth, Red Lake, Leech Lake, Cass Lake, Boisforte, Nett 
Lake, Fond du Lac and Grand Portage reservations; 
and I think that the lumbering: syndicates, whose inter- 
ests Congressman Eddy is looking after, at the expense 
of the Indians and the people of the state generally, 
should be satisfied with the timber on six of the reser- 
vations and allow the four remaining ones around Leech 
lake and vicinity to be used for park purposes.” 


At the twentieth annual meeting of the Chippewa 
Lumber & Boom Company, held at Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
on March 21, the old officers of the concern were re- 
elected, as follows: President, F. Weyerhaeuser; vice 
president, O. H. Ingram; manager, William Irvine. The 
board of directors is composed of the above named gen- 
a with the addition of M. G. Norton and Artemus 

mb. 


The Northern Lumber Company, of Cloquet, Minn., at 
its annual meeting at Chippewa Falls, Wis., recently 
re-elected officers as follows: President, F. Weyer- 
haeuser ; vice president, C. A, Denkmann; secretary, Wil- 
liam Irvine; general manager, R. M. Weyerhaeuser; and 
directors, F, Weyerhaeuser, C. A. Denkmann, W. H. 
Laird, A. B. McDonell and William Laird. 


Pfeiffer & Burch, Edmore, Mich., are building a new 
shingle mill near Boyne Falls, on the Cobbs & Mitchell 
railroad. The equipment is to be of the most modern 
character, including a George Challoner’s Sons Com- 
pany special single block machine. 


Logging Department. 


IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


DuLutTH, MINN., March 26.—Many camps are still 
at work, though half of them have broken up this 
week. There has been a heavy snow fall and it has 
helped some and hindered others. There are about 
thirty inches of snow on the level in the woods along 
the St. Louis and tributaries. It is a fact that some 
woodsmen walking into Cloquet this week along a 
tote road had to use snow shoes. When this snow goes 
off it will make things hum. 

Lammers Bros. and William O’Brien, who are log- 
ging on St. Louis and Cloquet waters for the Cloquet 
mills, O’Brien having a big contract for the Brooks- 
Scanlon company, are about through and will break up 
in a few days. O’Brien has put in nearly 40,000,000 
feet and Lammers Bros. 10,000,000 feet. 

The Clark-Jackson Lumber Company has completed 
its logging, the last load coming down Sunday. The 
camp outfits ete. came down also. The company has 
been logging heavily at Foxboro. 

All St. Croix and Duluth logging operators are about 
through. About 20,000,000 feet are banked on the St. 
Croix and a start will be made in driving down to the 
Mississippi as soon as possible. The road has about 
25,000,000 feet to deliver during the summer, most of 
which is banked at Bear Lake and at headquarters. 

On the line of the Duluth & Iron Range above Two 
Harbors Colvin & Robb have closed their logging and 
pulp camps and have 12,000 cords of spruce and 3,000,- 
000 feet of logs. Duncan & Brewer closed one of their 
camps at Allen, Lesure Lumber Company one of theirs, 
and Peyton, Kimball & Barber and the Scott-Graff 
company are closing. N. B. Shank is through at Me- 
Kinley. 

At Hibbing Jensmore & Tornquist are at work and 
will be so long as possible. They are putting in 4,000, 
000 feet. 

During the past week several hundred horses have 
been brought in here and as many at Grand Rapids, 
and the towns are full of woodsmen. In the Itasca 
country many of the contractors are overrunning on 
their contracts and all are well satisfied with the win- 
ter’s work. 

Capt. W. A. Mercer, United States Army, in charge 
of the Chippewa reservation Indians of this state, was 
here on business this week, of which he said: 

There are about fifty logging camps upon the reservation, 
cutting about 43,000,000 feet of dead and down logs. This 
is being done by thirty-five contractors, and of these six 
have been reported as cutting green pine. Some of this 
green pine must almost necessarily be cut. I do not think 
the violated law is the best for the Indians. I want to see 
mills on the reservations for the cutting of these logs and 
the Indians employed as at the La Pointe agency, where 
the Stearns and Red Cliff companies are using Indians to 
advantage. ; 

With the river clear of ice, logs will be turned rapidly. 
There is a large supply above Minneapolis and the turn- 
ing crews will have sufficient logs on hand to keep 
them busy for a month. Other conditions also seem 
to be encouraging for a good sawing record during 
the earlier part of the season. The recent snows, which 
have melted and are flowing into the upper river and 
its tributaries, accompanied by frequent rain storms 
this week, insure a good head of water during April 
and will no doubt materially facilitate early driving. 








IN AND AROUND MERRILL. 

MERRILL, WIs., March 26.—The winter logging season 
is practically at an end, especially with farmers and job- 
bers, but the large operators who have heavy ice roads 
may continue for a time, The rainy, thawy weather of 
the past week has made further hauling impossible. It 
has, however, been an excellent winter for logging and 
a long one, as we have had almost continuous sleighing 
since the middle of November, with medium weather, 
light falls of snow and an icy bottom. 

The Merrill Lumber Company at its camps at State 
Line has put in over 4,000,000 feet, about half of which 
has been shipped this winter, and the balance will be 
brought down this spring. 

Edward Lee has finished his contract near Trout Lake 
for Fehland & Hanf, of this city, having had a large cut 
of mixed timber for them. 

Logging operations about Starlake this winter by 
Merrill operators have been unusually large, the foTlow- 
ing being the aggregate on the logs railed out during 
the winter: 

John O'Day & Co., 1,000,000 feet shipped over the North- 
Western road to Lac du Flambeau. 


Charles Hodgdon, of Rhinelander, 5,000,000 feet for the 
H. W. Wright Lumber Company, shipped over the St. Paul 


road. 
Elias Erickson, 2,000,000 feet for the A. H. Stange Com- 
pany, shipped over the St. Paul. 

The McCool Land & Logging Company, 15,000,000 for the 
Mortenson & Stone Company, shipped over the St. Paul. 


. H. Wright Lumber Company, 7,000,000 feet for Its 
mill at Merrill. 


Langley & Alderson, 18,000,000 feet to go to the Wil- 
liams & Salsich mill at Starlake ; 7,000,000 feet for the A. H. 
Stange Company; 6,000,000 feet for the Merrill Lumber 
Company, shipped over the St. Paul road, a total of 61,000, 
000 feet. 

Attorney F, J. Smith, of the law firm of Curtis, Reid 
Smith & Curtis, of Merrill, is also an extensive logger 
He has employed 100 teams and forty men during the 
winter at the camps in Vernon and Juneau counties am 
has over 2,500,000 feet of hardwood logs, which will be 
sawed at the mill in which he is interested. 

Julius Hoffman has finished his cut of 1,100,000 feet 
near Starlake and has broken camp. , 

Morgan & Pattinson, who stocked the Seline mill this 
winter at the camps in Vernon and Juneau counties 
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The few cases of smallpox which have appeared in 
the camps this winter, causing quarantine, have delayed 
work in a number of instances. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MARINETTE, WIS., March 27.—The annual drive meet- 
ing of the Menominee River Boom Company was held 
this week. At this meeting the contracts for the driv- 
ing of the different streams are usually let, but this 
year no one was anxious to drive and none of the 
streams were apportioned. The firms that do the driv- 
ing have profited from the experience of past seasons 
and now want more money for their work. As a con- 
sequence, it was decided to let them make private agree- 
ments and report them to the boom company. 

The following gentlemen were assigned to the drive 
committee: J. W. Wells, William Holmes, A. C. Ste- 
phenson, M. Corry, sr., and Charles Shields. The Me- 
nominee River Boom Company will, as usual, drive the 
Menominee river. The stray log committee consists 
of Jesse Spalding, A. A. Carpenter and Francis A. 
Brown. 

The official estimate of the logs put in on the Menom- 
inee and tributaries to come down by water this season 
is 230,000,000 feet. About 70,000,000 feet will be 
brought in by rail, making the total estimated cut for 
1901 on the Menominee about 300,000,000 feet. 

Logging operations came to an abrupt end this week. 
The blizzard of last week was followed by a heavy 
rainstorm and most of the camps suspended operations. 
More than a full stock of logs was secured. 





IN MICHIGAN WOODS, 

Bay Ciry, Micu., March 26.—The upper portion of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan was buried in snow a good 
portion of last week. Trains on logging roads and on 
the Mackinaw division and the Detroit & Mackinac road 
were blocked by snow three or four days and a large 
quantity of forest products was temporarily hung up. 
Many camps have broken up, but there is a large quan- 
tity of logs to be moved and the weather has been most 
unfavorable the last two weeks. In some localities the 
snow ranges from thirty inches to five feet im depth. “A 
much larger output of logs than calculated upon early 
in the winter is now conceded. This is due to the long 
and favorable winter for operating and the improved 
conditions in the lumber industry. The Muskegon river 
drive above Evart is estimated at 35,000,000 feet, and 
the work of driving will begin as soon as the ice leaves 
the river. A number of million feet of logs will be driven 
down the Tobacco to Beaverton, where the mills of Ross 
Bros. will manufacture the stock. This firm has also 
in the water a large stock of cedar for shingles and other 
uses. 

The Maltby Lumber Company, of this city, operated 
twenty-seven cedar camps during the winter in Ros- 
commor and Missaukee counties and banked 250,000 
pieces of cedar. The output would be larger, but small- 
pox broke out in some of the camps and caused a stop- 
page of work. The company looks for a good trade in 
cedar this season. Logs of all kinds are bringing good 
prices. For hardwood logs buyers are paying $9 to $11 
a thousand feet. 

More logs and timber are piled up on the line of the 
Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central in the vicin- 
ity of Pimconning, State Road, Lengsville, Kawawlin, 
and other points than before in a number of years. 

S. G. M. Gates is getting trains loaded with fine hard- 
wood logs every day froni the north. His saw mill is 
being placed in shape for the season’s sawing. 

Liken & Bach, of Sebewaing, have secured about 5,000,- 
000 feet of hardwood logs for their stave plants at Sebe- 
waing, Akron and Unionville. 





nn 


THE MAINE WOODS. 

Bancor, Me., March 23.—A sudden change of wind on 
Thursday brought a two days’ warm rain, the first of 
any comsiderable quantity since last fall. In the far 
northern regions, where the rain was not so heavy as in 
the middle and southern sections of the state, log haul- 
ing is likely to go on undisturbed for a week or two yet, 
but the principal operators are done for the season, and 
soon the streets of Bangor will swarm with the crews, 
glad to get out of the woods and eager for their pay. 
On the whole it has been a successful winter, and with a 
good driving season, such as is promised, business ought 
to be good on the Maine rivers in 1901. 

The ice in the Penobscot and Kennebec rivers is still 
thick, but with the prevailing warm weather it will rap- 
idly weaken, and the lumber ports may be expected to 
ar to navigation at about the usual time—April 6 

0 12, 
_ The annual meeting of the Passadumkeag Log Driving 
ompany was held in Bangor on March 21, when the fol- 
lowing officers were elected : President, S. H. Boardman; 
clerk and treasurer, George W. Banton; directors, G. B. 
Page, of Burlington; A. C. Page, of Passadumkeag; G. 
W. Coffin, of Lee; A. W. Bradbury, of Burlington; S. H. 
Boardman, of Bangor. It was voted that there should 
three drives this year, in order that those who have 
logs on the main stream may not be obliged to wait for 
gs to come from the headwaters but have an opportu- 
nity to get their cut to market at the earliest time pos- 
sible. The first drive will include all logs below Grand 
falls; the second, all logs from Madagascal lake; the 


third, the Nicatous logs and all others, making a clean 
A. W. Bradbury, of Burlington, took the first and 


Second drives at 24 cents a thousand, and Rufus 8. Page 
took the thi 


tions in reg 
the time 
poration. 


drive, 


rd at 65 cents. The meeting adopted resolu- 
pect to the memory of Lestern Dwinel, who at 
of his death last fall was president of the cor- 


Some of the pine cut on the Machias river this winter 
is as good as ever came out of the Maine woods, being 
very heavy and entirely clear of knots and shakes. Near- 
ly all of the spruce logs cut by the Machias Lumber Com- 
pany’s crew on township 36 are 50 to 60 feet long. 

After a long debate, and the hearing of numerous citi- 
zens and others in arguments for and against, the Maine 
legislature this week killed the bugbear of the timber 
land owners known as the September shooting law. This 
law was a good thing for sportsmen and campers-out, but 
a very serious thing for the owners of timber land and 
logging camps, for the reason that many of the campers 
left fires burning which resulted in disastrous conflagra- 
tions. Last year hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of timber was destroyed in this way and a general pro- 
test was made by the owners of the property The people 
of Maine are waking up to the fact that the game inter- 
ests are trifling in value compared with the lumber inter- 
ests. 





ON THE SUSQUEHANNA. 


WILLIAMsport, Pa., March 25.—After a good driving 
stage of several days the river has fallen so low that 
little rafting can be done and several rafts which left 
Clearfield last week are stuck on the bars at diffi rent 
places between Renova and Lock Haven. Myers Bros. 
still have five rafts at the mouth of Bald Eagle creek, 
which will be sent down the river on the next rise. 

The Surveyor Run Lumber Company will send in fifty- 
one rafts, most of its timber being pine and oak, with 
about twelve rafts of hemlock. All of this is sold and 
will go to Small, Hiestand & Miller. 

The river at Lock Haven registers about four and one 
half feet, and at Curwensville, three and one-half. 

W. A. Jones & Co., of Caledonia, have sold out their 
interests to H. Loeb, of DuBois. 

Cook & Graham, extensive lumber dealers at Brook- 
ville, have purchased all the logs of W. A. Simpson at 
that point and the mill of the latter will be shut down. 

The Sinemahoning drive of logs, belonging to Brown, 
Clark & Howe, of this city and containing about 2,000,- 
000 feet, arrived at Driftwood last week and it was 
hoped they would reach the boom here before the rise 
abated. 


WASHINGTON STATE OPERATIONS. 

Tacoma, WAsH., March 23.—The advance guard of 
the Palouse River Lumber Company’s drive of 4,600,000 
feet of logs has reached its mill at Palouse, Wash., ac- 
cording to reports received on Thursday. The rear of 
the boom is many miles up river and slow progress is 
being made with it, owing to high water. William 
Codd’s drive of 4,000,000 feet is making good progress 
toward the mill at Colfax, the rear having reached E]- 
berton on Thursday. All mills on the Palouse river, ac- 
cording to advices, expect to be running April 1. 








Law for Lumbermen. 


User of Booms’ Complaint of Delay. 

Although one may by the monopolization of a river 
with dam and storage booms be unlawfully obstructing 
same, yet another, who is not compelled to use such 
booms but nevertheless uses the facilities and services 
furnished by the former, without which his logs would 
pass into open water and be lost, cannot maintain an 
action, the United States circuit court of appeals holds, 
in Nester vs. Diamond Match Company, 105 Federal Re- 
porter, 567, to recover damages which really arise from 
the dilatory conduct of the facilities which he has vol- 
untarily availed himself of. 

Application of Vendor’s Lien. 

An owner of a tract of land sold the same, taking the 
notes of the purchaser and two others as his sureties. 
Thereafter he discovered that the purchaser and his 
sureties were insolvent and that the former was about 
to cut and remove the timber from the land, which 
timber was worth as much as the land without the tim- 
ber, or more. The court of appeals of Kentucky holds, 
May vs. Williams, 60 Southwestern Reporter 525, that it 
was a case wherein the vendor was entitled to protection 
by injunction against the removal of the timber. It says 
that the vendor had a lien on the timber mo less than a 
lien on the land and had a right to look to both for his 
debt, and could not be required to stand by and lose 
his lien on either. 


Boxing Pine Trees on Public Lands. 

The cutting and boxing of pine trees on public lands 
of the United States for turpentine purposes, the United 
States circuit court of appeals holds, in Bryant vs. 
United States, 105 Federal Reporter 941, is not a crim- 
inal offense, within the meaning of section 2,461 of the 
revised statutes of the United States, which makes it 
such an offense if any person shall cut, or cause or 
procure to be cut, or aid, assist or be employed in cutting 
any live oak or red cedar trees or other timber on, or 
shall remove or cause or procure to be removed ete. any 
such trees or other timber from any other lands of the 
United States, with intent to export, dispose of, use 
or employ the same in any manner whatsoever, other 
than for the use of the navy of the United States. It 
thinks it is not a matter of common knowledge that 
such cutting and boxing of pime trees destroy the value 
of the trees as timber, or that it has a tendency even 
to retard the growth of the trees. 








In the United States circuit court, Pittsburg, Pa., 
Tillie J. Marsden and others have entered suit against 
F. H. and C. W. Grady to recover $89,100. The plaintiffs 
allege that defendants cut timber from lands owned by 
them in Wharton township, Potter county. 


Trouble. 





THE TRAIL OF PACKER. 


HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., March 23.—The first meeting 
of the creditors of bankrupt Clara E. Kellogg was held 
before Referee in Bankruptcy Humphrey McMaster at 
the city hall here, March 21. Nearly all the creditors 
were represented, one attorney appearing for 133 of 
them. There was much discussion in regard to just 
what claims should be allowed and who was entitled to‘ 
a vote for the permanent receiver. Following is a list 
of the claims presented: 


Sophia and Marchias Lagrave, Paris............ $25,000.00 
Mackenzie & Evans, North Tonawanda.. 
American Glue Company, Boston 
American Varnish Company 
R. F. Wilcox & Co 
Margaret Brayton 
Sie eT PT daeee de cadededde duaceactaweacearel 
T. W. Kellogg 
S. M. Styles 

Susan Squires 
RAPS 44.0-owdnceeehanedheceacoekewdane 
Mary B. Martin, Norwalk, Ohio 
James A. Woodson 
Cee, See NEN Ses. da veeneusddcecuaudoeedeats 
Bi CUE di Fed taeevwaebn ee dhe di cadecen ened 
Bil Be Be MN Fh n.d i Cewlaccaducervecetdewis 
Gardiner & Lacy Lumber Company............. 
David A. Stillman 
Joseph Dovley ............. 
George W. Peck Company .. 
BR. C. Parker 
Ue We GO eicinsncccetashartvatesddccecbenwus 
Anti-Friction Metal Company ................. 
Groton Knife Manufacturing Company 
ee Eee aa 
Alfred R. Goslin, New York city 
Alice Schmidt, New York city 
Nassau Bank, New York city 

R. 8. Bigelow 
John Bailey 
SOT 6 oh hadaGtaede sine ecdeds den 
Leon L. Hough 
Irving Booth 

J. H. Straight 


ee ee 


es 
Cee eee er eres reretoeesessesessee 











Mt i ka Culs'e Cin ten dows \ 
Butterfield Belting Company x 
Oe CIN ino c. Ciinenaewedbdawentte . 
PE EE hrs non teuccdnéeecddaanende le 
Che Pet SEE Sea nevateedecgevsacekieweeedaees 80.6 
Seal te. Gane GB COs. 6. vidi dca Sebasatbae de 3 
Howard Lumber Company ............ceceeeee - 
SM Ce OGRE wo ndtecacctdedcéeednauseuuaai 13.1 
RUT 6c Sade nee ewader ns chars cimadel J 
Wie ie RIN bias Wis'e'n- eed cideeddwuas wheateans 32. 
ce Gdtidn we iataciddeas dickdtinwidvacuaneen ‘ 
Ree CN 24d co tba ee oe dk wkd mk mead adele ‘ 
Home Savings & Loan Co., Norwalk, Ohio....... 940.30 
Re (Me ON Ue bveee kane seawaled ee tas dte caeae 216.95 
H. B. Buck, administrator 53.75 
Canisteo Water Works .......... 253.63 
Es Dea: WO, MORIN Sa oo cbs 0 0s bbb cknd Cia tdoe 25.0 
Ri, SOU encececcteeddcceccheecdbcadaeea 102.54 
RG Ta 5. 6. Rae ddd eéi cdtdimwides devia 42.39 
See eS «sie han vidocawene che eine eal 194.72 
CE Sac avencsedadhanedeuetedl June wel 4.05 
Re BO Satbpecticcdvderedshdesvatedadauieed 4.95 
ccc ccc cece ccccccecsees 181.00 
MERION i ROR 6.000 deus death dedsadsddaeeecwe 82.00 
IXmployees of the Kellogg Company............. 9,193.00 


In addition to these were a number of small accounts 
which were not scheduled definitely. 
In her petition for bankruptcy Miss Kellogg made 
the following statement of assets and liabilities: 
ASSETS. 


Real estate and other assets, after deducting the 
Canisteo plant, which is owned by the C. BE. 


pe, CN Sina Kid ceded dd ldnddweeees $190,634.00 
Bills, notes and securities.......cccccccccccce 1,000.00 
Re Sica dicadsls Adinceamad ddmedane d4 40.00 
Stocks, negotiable bonds etc.................. 124,250.00 
SE ab babes pba sdnadeondeeaeudedesnud $315,924.00 


We CE is 6 6c. bans corcisdadadsne $ 1,680.00 
Wages due employees C. If. Kellogg Company... . 5,955.43 


Other debts preferred by law............eee6- 1,202.63 
ROY QR ie cee eekeKtcecdddadsentueadwe 77,367.00 
CE ME cd en weseegaekdde oe Caue wa 66,185.27 
Notes and bills which ought to be paid......... 11,650.27 

NOS hc ckddeccaddndeckavepddaetensaneee $164,040.60 


Thus it would seem that Miss Kellogg should be able 
to settle all debts. She testifies that she went into 
business with FE. L. Packer and A. R. Goslin with the 
understanding that Goslin was to furnish $25,000 capi- 
tal and that Packer was to manage the business. Goslin 
was to receive 6 percent interest on his investment and 
5 percent of all profits, but that Goslin did not fur- 
nish the capital though he had been receiving 6 percent 
interest and 5 percent of all sales. This agreement was 
finally changed so that Goslin and others were to re- 
ceive 2 percent a month on money invested. 

The second meeting of the creditors will be held 
March 30. 





The Cumberland Furniture Company, of Nashville, 
Tenn., of which Lex Roscoe is manager and of which 
the late Lou Roscoe, who was shot and killed by Lex 
Roscoe two weeks ago, was the backer, made an assign- 
ment last week for the benefit of its creditors. J. R. 
Whittenmore and Alexander Kendall are named as 
assignees. The assets consist of all the furniture stock 
in the Cumberland Furniture Store and the assignor’s 
interests in accounts due the business. The liabilities 
will not amount to more than $4,000. All creditors are 
to share alike. 

The Central Planing Mill Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
made an assignment March 26, Alfred C. Meyer being 
appointed trustee for the creditors. The action is attrib- 
uted to the recent destruction of the company’s plant by 
fire. The assets are placed at $15,000. George Holtgrewe 
is president of the company, Edward Lueke vice presi- 
dent and Frank Prusz secretary and manager. 
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Slow Progress with the New York Wholesalers’ Association—Pushing Canal Improvement 
at Buffalo—Labor Questions at the Tonawandas—Speculation on Lake 
Freights—Big Building Plans in Pennsylvania. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, March 25.—No improvement is to be noted 

in the general situation, which is sluggish and without 
any decided tone. No one talks amy the less hopefully, 
though, than he did a few weeks ago, and without much 
doubt the point has been reached where a steady im- 
provement will be noticed right along. With the open- 
ing of navigation and the big demand that is to come 
because of the building scon to be under way—mnot to 
mention the fact that prices are just about right—there 
is bound to come a trade to set things a humming before 
long. ; . 
‘his is the uniform opinion, and it accounts in large 
measure for the sanguine feelings everywhere mani- 
fest. Even while bemoaning the present absence of 
orders, the dealer chases away any idea that he is wor- 
ried by his cheery, “But good times are on the way, 
just the same, and they'll be here before long. Just 
watch us when they come!” 

Only progress can be reported regarding the proposed 
formation of a new association of wholesalers in this 
city, and those who are inclined to hope that it will not 
take shape have much to be encouraged with. Still, 
those who are back of the scheme profess to be im- 
pressed with the belief that it will take tangible shape. 
The meeting was held, ag usual, at the office of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, with 
Chairman Robert W. Higbie presiding. ‘The committee 
of five, of which John W. Hussey is chairman, made its 
report, but it was not of a conclusive nature, for on 
motion a resolution was adopted to lay the matter 
of organization before the entire trade. It was felt that 
the sentiment of the entire trade could best be canvassed 
by correspondence, and the resolution was to the effect 
that every wholesale house in the metropolitan district 
should be written to and requested to reply at once to 
Chairman Higbie whether it was in favor of the whole- 
sale trade of the district organizing as had been sug- 
gested. None of the questions or matters that might 
come up after an organization was in existence were 
to be dwelt upon, but merely the sentiment as to whether 
or not they were in favor of organizing upon the limes 
laid down, was to be given. It would then devolve upon 
the chairman to call another meeting within ten days 
or two weeks. This plan seemed to meet with general 
approval and the meeting then adjourned. 

Considerable regret is expressed here at news of the 
death of J. W. Branning, of the Branning Manufacturing 
Company, Edenton, N. C., which occurred last week, 
Mr. Banning was well liked im the metropolis. 

Recent visitors to the city were: R. 8. Cohn, secre- 
tary of the Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Company, Nor- 
folk Va.; E. V. Dunlevie, Buffalo, N. Y.; Frank Law- 
rence, Lawrence & Wiggin, Boston; Charles H. Bond, 
Zathbun & Co., Oswego, N. Y.; Edward F. Henson, E. 
P. Burton & Co., Philadelphia; and Mr. Beyer, of 
Dohn, Fisher & Beyer, Buffalo, N. Y. 

D. 8. Gillespie, of D. 8. Gillespie & Co., Pittsburg, Pa., 
is expected in town tomorrow. W. B. Mershon, of W. 
B&B. Mershon & Co., sent word that he would be here 
last week, but he didn’t arrive, and will not be here till 
the latter part of next week. : 

O. Lavelle, the wholesale hardwood dealer of No. 45 
Broadway, who recently underwent an operation for the 
removal of a growth in one of his ears, is reported to 
be convalescing. 

J. B. Murphree, who has just returned from Jackson- 
ville, Fla., reports that the mills there are loaded up 
with orders, but that the excessive rains have made the 
roads very bad for logging with the result that they are 
not kept going more than half the time and lumber is 
coming into port slowly. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Lunham & Moore, freight brokers and forwarding 
agents, of 461 Produce Exchange, New York, report tim- 
ber tonnage offering from gulf ports to the United 
Kingdom and continent at the range of 97s 6d to 102s 6d, 
though shippers’ requirements appear very moderate. 
Deal rates from the provinces are easier, shippers having 
lowered their ideas to about 40s from St. John to the 
west coast of England, The latest fixture was 43s 9d 
from Halifax. Demand for time steamers does not im- 
prove, and with numerous boats seeking employment of 
this character rates continue in charterers’ favor. Own- 
ers are prepared to negotiate for contracts covering 
twelve months at 4s 44d to 4s 6d, and six months 
4s 6d and 48 73d. Sail tonnage to the River 
Plate continues in good request, with rates strong 
throughout. Fixtures for the week include gulf to 
Buenos Ayres at $14 to $14.25; Boston to same, $9.50; 
Baltimore to same, $11, and Portland to same, with op- 
tion Rosario, $10 and $11. Inquiry is better for lumber 
tonmage from the south, with slightly higher rates bid 
and somewhat better rates submitted, but vessels in con- 
venient position are scarce. Coastwise lumber rates 
are well sustained upon the basis of $4.75, Brunswick 
to New York, but demand improves very slowly. 

Following are some of the fixtures for the week: 

Steamer Brantingh 
timber £5,100 io, or Ship Island to Hngland, 


Steamer ——-, lower St. Lawrence to England, deals, 
47s 6d. 


Steamer Westwater, Halifax to west coas E 
deals, 43s 9d. ee. 


Steamer Katendrecht, gulf to Rotterdam, timber, 103s 3d. 
Steamer Gamma, gulf to east coast of England, timber, 
102s 6d. April-May. 
Steamer Kingswood, gulf to London, 107s 6d. March. 
Bark Hillside, Tusket Wedge to Rosario, lumber, $12. 
Bark Tana, Ship Island to Rosario, lumber, $15.25. 
Schooner Jacob S. Winslow, Portland to Buenos Ayres, 
lumber, $10; or Rosario, $11. 
Bark Kremlin, Baltimore to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $11. 
Bark Pieta, gulf to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $14.25. 
Ship Lizzie Burill, Mobile to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $14. 
Ship Favorit, Pensacola to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $14. 
Bark Plymouth, Boston to Buenos Ayres, $9.50. 
> —" Helen Montague, Jacksonville to New York, lum- 
er, $5. 
Schooner Abbie K. Bentley, City Point, Va., to New York, 
lumber, $2.65. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Burrao, N. Y., March 27.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change is taking a hand in the canal improvement move- 
ment. Last year a meeting of the commercial bodies 
of the state was held at Syracuse to take up the canal 
question, and the Lumber Exchange sent George P. 
Sawyer as delegate and Knowlton Mixer as alternate. 
Mr. Mixer attended. ‘This year the same delegation was 
continued, on the idea that as the present meeting 
is am adjourned one this would be the most consistent 
course. Mr. Sawyer has gone in his own place this 
time. There is but one view of the canal question in 
Buffalo. It is believed that it will build up manufac- 
tures both here and along the canal route and that 
it will restore the lost commerce to New York. At the 
meeting on ’change in favor of canal improvement, held 
last Saturday, ex-President Alfred Haimes spoke in 
favor of the undertaking. He was one of the party that 
went to Albany about a week ago to appear before 
the governor in the same capacity. Among other lum- 
bermen who attended the exchange meeting were Presi- 
dent J. 5. Noyes, George P. Sawyer, Knowlton Mixer, 
M. 8. Burns, M. KE. Preisch, F. W. Vetter. 

There are no regular lake lumber freights. The only 
charters reported were made by the R. Laidlaw Com- 
pany. The rate paid was $2, or possibly $2.25, from 
Ashland. It does not now look as though the lumber- 
men were going to pay any more than that now and 
possibly they may get a lower rate, as most of them 
appear to be in no hurry to begin shipping. 

Haines & Co. are perfecting an arrangement for red 
cedar shingles that promises to cut out some of the 
delay and uncertainty that have always clung to that 
trade, and are likely to develop in any business con- 
ducted at such long range. The details are not yet 
entirely closed, but will be very soon. It is much to 
the credit of red cedar shingles that they came to the 
fore as well as they have, considering the distance they 
have to travel. Haines & Co. have been putting their 
office in order of late and now begin the spring trade 
with new fittings and a generally better appearance. 
The firm reports business during the winter to have 
been good. 

H. Shumway Lee, of Mixer & Co., is away on a busi- 
ness trip east. The firm has sold an unusual amount 
of pine and hemlock lumber during the winter, the 
high grade pine going at a higher figure than it was 
ever sold at before. No purchases of new stock have 
been made yet. 

John L. Crosthwaite, the lumber freight broker, has 
bought the schooner Saveland and the barge Buckeye 
State and will put them into the general lumber trade. 
He has been in New York during the winter, looking after 
the interests of the lumber steamship line known as 
the Atlantic Steamship Company, which he established 
there last year to bring southern pine from South 
Carolina to northern ports. Offices will be maintained 
in New York and Buffalo during the lake season. The 
ocean business is in the interest of Louis A. Hall and 
others associated with him, in which Mr. Crosthwaite is 
heavily interested. 

George KE. Jackson is preparing to deliver a lot of 
about 1,500,000 feet of hemlock to parties in Montreal 
as soon as the lakes shall open. The stock comes from 
Alpena and other Lake Huron ports of Michigan. It 
is mostly 12x12 stuff. He reports the timber business 
rather quiet just mow. 

The lake opening this season appears to be more 
dependent on the status of the marine engineers’ strike 
than on the weather. Buffalo vessel owners as a rule 
make no secret that they are willing to see the strike 
go on till there is money in the general rate of freights. 

F, W. Vetter will return to Arkansas ir a short time 
to look after the work of the mills of the Empire Lumber 
Company. He reports them in good running order and 
—_— out a satisfactory amount of oak and other 
umber. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

Nortn Tonawanpa, N. Y., March 25.—The Shephard 
& Morse Lumber Company, with branches at Burlington, 
Vt., Ottawa, Canada, Boston, Mass., and New York, will 
establish an extensive lumber station at this market in 
May, occupying the yard on Main street formerly used 
by Vincent & Hittel. Fred A. Myrick will have charge 
of the local yard, which will receive its initial stock by 
vessel from the west. 

A. B, Williams, of Nampa, Idaho, business manager 
for Col. William H. Dewey, the Idaho millionaire, mine 
operator and railroad magnate, was here last week and 


purchased the machinery of the planing mill formerly 
owned by him from J. & T. Charlton. The machinery 
will be shipped to Nampa at once and installed in a 
planing mill being constructed by Col. Dewey, to be put 
in operation about June I, Lumber will be secured from 
Portland, Ore., and will be used to supply the consump- 
tion at Nampa and surrounding territory, which con- 
sumed several million feet of lumber last year for build- 
ing purposes. While here Mr. Williams stated that a 
number of lumbermen from St. Paul, Minn., have pur- 
chased 48,000 acres of white pine, fir and red cedar tim- 
ber on the Payette river at a point about sixty miles 
above Nampa and are erecting a large saw mill, expecting 
to begin operations about September 1. 

The Central Labor Union of the Tonawandas served a 
notice on Thompson, Hubman & Fisher on Wednesday 
that a strike would be ordered in their planing mill and 
mill work factory here unless the firm refused td further 
employ non-urrion team owners to convey lumber to the 
Pan-American grounds. The firm is being rushed to get 
out material for the buildings that it is erecting at the 
fair grounds, and rather than experience any difficulty 
from a strike the wishes of the union were complied with 
to a certain extent, the firm purchasing extra teams and 
discharging both union and non-union team owners. 

The question of a schedule of rates for unloading lum- 
ber at the Tonawandas and Buffalo during the season of 
1901 will be taken up shortly by representatives of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association and the Lum- 
ber Carriers’ Association. 

Shippers of lumber who operate at Duluth, Minn., and 
in the region thereof have been about here lately and 
announce that they will send more material down the 
lakes this year than they have done for several years. 
Some of them have been talking possible rates, which 
they admit are very likely to be much stiffer this season 
than last. They look for a weak opening of navigation 
as to shipments of lumber, with a rate of $2.25 as a 
starter. Lumber carriers are reported to be asking as 
high as $2.50 for first cargoes, but no charters are known 
to have been made at that figure. 

L. H, Swan, of the Swan-Donogh Lumber Company, 
has become associated as a member with the Clark & 
Jackson Lumber Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
which established a station on the premises of the for- 
mer company in North Tonawanda last fall. Mr. Swan 
will continue his connections with the company with 
which he has been connected since its organization. 

Among visitors Jast week were: J. V. Smeaton, of the 
Spider Lake Saw Mill & Lumber Company, of Spider, 
Wis.; M. J. Clark, of the Clark & Jackson Lumber Com- 
pany, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

W. W. Robertson, of the Robertson & Doebler Lumber 
Company, and wife have returned from an extensive 
southern trip. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 26.—The reply of the aver- 
age wholesaler to a question as to the situation is that 
“There is a fair amount of business for the time of 
year,” and this about sums up the conditions, From 
present indications there should be some very nice 
business doing as soon as spring shall fairly have opened, 
which in this section of the country occurs about the 
first week in April. Locally there is considerable work 
to be done in the way of new structures and dwellings, 
a number of the latter being planned for the northern 
suburbs. Reports from the country are also encourag- 
ing. Over in Camden not less than $1,000,000 will be 
expended in dwellings for the increased population of 
working people that will be given employment by the 
new factories going up, and by the New York Ship 
Building Company; the latter will be a large consumer 
of lumber during the year for use in the eight vessels 
it has orders for and for others to follow. The ship 
yards on this side the Delaware will also be fully em- 
ployed throughout the year. 

There is a difference of opinion among the best posted 
dealers as to the future of the market, but the pre- 
dominant view seems to be that any change that ma 
occur in values will be upward. Northern pine, Nort 
Carolina pine, cypress, the hardwoods generally, and 
in a less degree southern pine, are looked upon as likely 
to be of enhanced values soon. There is not expected to 
be any boom, anything approaching which will be depre- 
cated, but a legitimate enhancement of values. 

An interesting item of the week’s transactions was the 
shipment of three-quarters of a million feet of yellow 
pine to Cuba by a local house. Consignees of water 
shipments from the south are favored by the low freight 
rates—$4.25 from Savannah, $4.50 from Fernandina, 
and $4.75 from Jacksonville: The least improvement in 
demand for vessels from these ports is regarded as cer- 
tain to set up rates. 

Sam H. Dyer, manager of sales for the Beaver Creek 
and Otter Creek interests, has the regretful task of hav- 
ing to turn down orders daily in consequence of the 
delay of the contractors in equipping the Otter Creek 
plant. Some of the machinery is now arriving, however, 
and it is understood that the work of installation will 
be pushed. The combined capacity of the two plants 
will be 220,000 feet a day. 

Maurice C. Burton, of E. P. Burton & Co., has re 
turned from a health pursuing trip in the south and 
has recovered from the effects of a recent attack of 
grip. He says his house is doing fully as much busl- 
ness as a year ago at this time, and is obliged in fact 
to place orders outside of its own mills. He believes 
the year will turn out to be a good one. 

Harry Humphreys, of H. Humphreys & Co., says that 
from the large amount of work which his customers are 
estimating upon there must be good business in view 
and he cannot see that there can be any reduction in 
present values. 
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Fisher Dalrymple, of the S. B. Vrooman Company, 
Limited, finds a fair demand for hardwoods, but a nice 
demand for mahogany, of which the house makes a 
specialty, considering the limited extent of the market 
for that lumber. He sees nothing in the conditions to 
warrant higher prices except perhaps in white pine. 

Joseph T. Pearson has lately unloaded seven barges 
of North Carolina box stuff, aggregating over 1,000,000 
feet. The firm is bringing in considerable quantities of 
second growth Virginia pine sizes, and has on the way 
150,000 feet to fill immediate orders, used as a substi- 
tute for hemlock. 

Charles F. Felin is carrying a large assortment of sap 
pine on his wharf at pier 46 and finds a nice demand for 
edge, and 10 and 12-inch box grades and sap pine floor- 
ing. He has just unloaded from a barge 260,000 feet 
of sap pine. ; 

William L. Shew & Co., who handle southern pine 
extensively, have many inquiries for that lumber and 
look for good business later. They have brought up 
about 1,500,000 feet since the first of the year. 

Watson Malone & Sons are unloading a barge load of 
Richardson shingles and are loading another at the mill. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 

Boston, Mass., March 23.—Weather conditions have 
not entirely prevented a slow, but no less a constant, 
improvement in demand, and the volume of inquiries 
has been still more marked in its increasing proportions. 
A consideration of the question involved in the lumber 
business, supply and demand, at present would indicate 
one fact which appears prominently from whatever point 
a view is taken. In the face of an admittedly dull win- 
ter trade stocks of lumber in manufacturers’ hands have 
not materially increased. What then must be expected 
when a demand larger in volume and quantity becomes 
an active factor in the situation? There would seem to 
be but one result. Lumber prices, fairly maintained up 
to this time in the face of adverse conditions, must re- 
main firm. This is conservative—perhaps a bolder 
statement would be nearer right and justified under the 
circumstances. a 

That this increasing demand is even now waiting at 
the threshold of the market must be conceded; else all 
signs fail. Architects report a larger amount of pros- 
pective building in their offices than in many months. 
Contractors in many instances are making more esti- 
mates than in years. Estimates are not contracts nor 
are inquiries orders, but they generally materialize in 
that form for some one sooner or later. These indica- 
tions of what is before us are not confined to Boston; 
in fact, they perhaps apply less to Boston than to many 
places, but are general throughout, New England. 

Charles A. Pooke, president of the Union Lumber 
Company, of Natick, Mass., is just getting about again 
from a severe attack of grip which has kept him at home 
for some time. 

H. A. Grimwood & Co., of Providence, have just com- 
pleted the incorporation of their business under the name 
of the H. A. Grimwood Company, with a capital stock of 
$50,000. They will continue the business of the manu- 
facture and sale of sash, doors and blinds and carry a 
general stock of lumber. 

Two weeks ago the proposed formation of a club in 
Boston to include members of the retail trade was an- 
nounced. The plans have matured to some extent and 
the following officers of the new organization have been 
elected: President, William H. Wood; vice president, 
E. G. Pond; second vice president, Benjamin Pope; secre- 
tary and treasurer, William O. Curtis. For the present 
meetings will be held monthly at the Exchange club. 

The Nicola Bros. Company, of Pittsburg, announces 
the opening of its new Boston office at 153 Milk street, 
with N. C. Place as its eastern representative. 

W. H. Wellman, of Providence, R. I., tendered to his 
customers in Providence and vicinity the annual banquet. 
This has been Mr. Wellman’s custom for some years and 
1s eagerly anticipated by his guests. This year the 
dinner was given at the Narragansett hotel, March 9. 
Trade matters in general were discussed, particular at- 
tention being paid to the spruce situation. Highly in- 
teresting remarks were made by a number of those pres- 
ent, and although nothing is given out for publication 
it is understood that it was a particularly enjoyable 
occasion. 

C. H. Buck, traveling representative of Bennett & 
Witte, of Cincinnati, has been a welcome visitor in many 
of the lumber offices of Boston this week. Mr. Buck 
reports the outlook all right for the lumber business this 
year, and his field of observation being extended, cover- 
ing practically the whole country, his diagnosis can be 
considered to be about right. 

8. T. Manson & Co., of East Boston, have incorporated 
under the name of the Manson Lumber Company, with 
the following officers: §. T. Manson, president; James 
Tt. Manson, vice president, and Fred T, Manson, treasurer. 
They will continue in business at the old place on Border 
street, 
benroueh a misprint, last week’s reference in the 
mma to the new shed of E. A. Blodgett, at Spring- 

r, Gave the dimensions of 15x60 feet, three stories 
Pin Even so enterprising a man as Mr. Blodgett would 
a yoga to crowd a uniform stock of 1,000,000 feet 

tose restricted dimensions. The figures should 
have been 150x60 feet. 


—COoOoeraen 


SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

Pirtspurc, Pa., March 26.—The open weather has 
= its effect on trade, which is quite busy. Hemlock 
p moving freely at firm prices. There is no surplus 
of stock. Lath is scarce and firm and will continue 
Scarce until after the bark peeling season begins. It 





is selling at $2.75, quite an advance over former quota- 
tions. Shingles are both strong and active. Great 
inconvenience is being endured for want of rolling stock 
and there seems to be no alleviation of the situation. 
Numerous large deals involving the transfer of extensive 
timber tracts are afoot among local wholesalers, all 
but ready for the final signatures. 

J. B. Flint, of Flint, Erving & Stoner, has gone on 
a southern business trip. D. L. Gillespie is in New 
York. Flint, Erving & Stoner closed a deal last week 
whereby they became the owners of a cut of timber in 
northern Pennsylvania which includes 5,000,000 feet 
of hemlock, ready for shipment this season. 

Several out of town dealers were in the city this 
week, among them being J. J. Bretz, New Waterford, 
Ohio; Tom Raine, Empire, Pa.; H. M. Graham, vice 
president and general manager of the Stuart Lumber 
Company, Brinson, Ga.; John K. Joice, secretary and 
treasurer of D. 8. Pate & Co., Chicago; M. Copeland, of 
J. W Logan & Sons, Parnassus, Pa.; Mr. Hoffman, of 
Hoffman & Jacobs, Mendelssohn, Pa.; E. McBride, Ran- 
kin, Pa.; J. P. Biddle, McKeesport, Pa.; D. B. Shields 
and Cecil Gross, of Shields & Gross, Marienville, Pa. 

W. D. Johnston, president of the American Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, returned this week from 
the southeast coast, and in speaking of the general 
condition of trade, said: 

My observation of the eastern market in North Carolina 
pine showed prospects to be very bright and high grade stock 
in heavy demand, and low grade in fair demand, though 
gradually improving in both price and call. In this locality 
trade is quite good, but prices are still low in comparison 
with the prices at which the producing mills, especially in 
white pine, are holding stock. In other woods, the manu- 
facturer is getting more money for his stock than some of the 
grading yards. It is hoped that a good spring trade will 
bring about an improvement in prices, which will be satis- 
factory all around. 

While in the east, Mr. Johnston sold a bill of 1,270,000 
feet of North Carolina pine box, to be shipped to Phila- 
delphia. G. W. Gates, secretary of the company, left 
last night for Buffalo. 

J. M. Hastings, Hugh Murphy and Philip Bentz are 
in Nicholson, Miss., on a special deal. 

W. W. Collin, of Daniels & Collin, stated that business 
is going along at a moderate gait, showing improve- 
ment with the general condition of business, the steel 
and iron in particular. Mr. Collin looks for an advance 
in lumber insomuch as it is proverbial that it follows 
the iron market. C. Wells, of Indianapolis, is working 
the Ohio and Indiana territory for Daniels & Collin, 
who are increasing the capacity of their planing mill 
at Charleston, W. Va. 

C. R. Spangler, of McConnellsburg, Pa., has entered 
into a contract to furnish the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Company with 400,000 feet of white pine 
lumber, to be cut from forests in the vicinity of Enobs- 
ville, about fifteen miles from the Maryland line. 

Deal Bros. are building a large planing mill in South 
Cumberland, Md., and will fill an extensive contract 
for Murdock Bros., of Johnstown, Pa., who have a con- 
tract to ship 800,000 feet of lumber. 

Cook & Graham, one of the largest lumber firms in 
Jefferson county, have purchased all the logs belonging 
to W. A. Simpson, of Brookville, Pa. In consequence, 
the large Simpson mill will be shut down and about 
seventy-five men temporarily thrown out of employ- 
ment. One of the last remaining tracts of pine timber 
in this county, at West Liberty, near Du Bois, has 
been purchased by J. H. Pentz, from John Heberling. 

The Eiler Lumber & Mill Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
was granted a charter on March 26. The capital is 
$100,000; directors, Henry E. Kiler, Baldwin township, 
Allegheny county; Otto Vanmege, Knoxville; Edward 
Filer, Pittsburg. 





EASTERN NEWS NOTES. 


One of the largest sales of timbered land ever con- 
summated in Vermont has been made by John J. Flynn 
and others of the Battenkill Lumber Company, which is 
incorporated under the laws of New Hampshire. The 
tract, which contains about 20,000 acres, heavily tim- 
bered with spruce, is situated in the towns of Man- 
chester, Sunderland, Winhall, Stratton and Dorset, 
mostly in Benningtor county. The price paid is said 
to be approximately $250,000. 

The Battenkill Lumber Company, of New Hampshire, 
has bought 20,000 acres of spruce lands in Bennington 
county, Vermont. The general manager of the concern 
is F. H. Wright, of Auburndale, Mass. The product of 
the land has been sold to the International Paper Com- 


The Ohio Field. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 26.—There were more and 
better signs of a revival in trade the past week or ten 
days than have been apparent for many past moons. 
“All kinds of business doing” was the way one prom- 
inent dealer expressed it. No one, however, predicts a 
boom, and it is doubtful if any one wants a boom in 
view of past unpleasant experiences in that direction. 

George L. Utter, assistant secretary of the Pine Lum- 
ber Association (retailers), also of the Planing Mill 
Men’s Association, said today: 

In pine lumber and in the building lines generally every- 
thing is brighter and more promising for thus early in the 
season than for five years past. No, we don’t believe there 
will be a boost in prices immediately; in fact, we feel sure 
that there will not be for some time at least. We are also 
assured that there will be no labor troubles this season. 

J. Watt Graham, of the Graham Lumber Company, 
said: “Yes, business looks much better.” 

Wiborg, Hanna & Co. are now pretty well settled in 












their big new plant here and there can be no misunder- 
standing as to the general hum and bustle prevailing 
in every nook and corner of it. The conditions very 
nearly approach those of a boom. 

The generally sunshiny weather of the past few days 
of course has acted as somewhat of a stimulant to trade, 
but the conditions that are thus working to the surface 
are, it is now perhaps generally conceded, not much 
longer to be held in check by stress.of weather, should 
cold and storms follow the sunshine. 

W. A. Bennett, of Bennett & Witte, of this city, and 
E, T: Bennett & Co., of Memphis, returned to this city, 
his home, on a flying visit from Memphis last Saturday. 
Mr. Bennett left at noon today on a business trip and 
will return next Friday. Next Monday or Tuesday he 
returns to Memphis. Of course, Mr. Bennett’s more 
than legion of friends here were delighted to see him 
even for a passing handshake. 

B. A. Kipp, of B. A. Kipp & Co., says he thinks prices 
have finally reached and touched bottom; also that it is 
especially hard just now to dispose of low grades. This 
firm made a big export sale this week. Howard Dicker- 
son, with B. A. Kipp & Co., is at home for a short time, 
work in the home yards calling for his attention, 

T. J. Moffett, of Nealey, Thompson & Moffett, who is 
rapidly regaining his usual fine health to the joy of his 
many friends, after his severe illness, said today: “The 
demand is very brisk with us. Shipments are heavy. 
Values are holding up very well indeed.” Mr. Moffett 
will preside at the meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club, of 
which he is the popular president. 

William E. Farrell is back from a protracted trip to 
Arkansas. Besides Little Rock and other prominent 
points, he visited Weber, the point at which is located 
the thriving new plant of the Weber-Farrell company. 

John W. Dickson, the well known lumberman of Mem- 
phis, who was in this city a day or two this week, reports 
trade as still of the hand to mouth kind, purchases being 
rarely over carload lots, but that the prospects are good. 

Chief Deputy Inspector C. E. Morris has enough work 
in view to keep him very busy for some time if it shall 
all materialize. 

W. B, Hay, with M. B. Farrin, is back from a success- 
ful trip to North Carolina. 

Walter Quick, with M. B. Farrin, is, of course, as busy 
as a bee with the affairs of that big establishment. 

Dwight Hinckley, with the T. B. Stone Lumber Com- 
pany, is on a trip up in Michigan this week. 

Will Borcherding, with Bennett & Witte, reported 
nothing new in the market conditions or in anything else. 
He has his hands full in managing the office affairs of 
Bennett & Witte during the absence of W. A. Bennett, 
but, of course, is equal to all the demands made on him. 

T. B. Stone, of the T. B. Stone Lumber Company, has 
been out of town on business much of the time for the 
past two weeks, He reports the market by no means out 
of the lagging stage that has characterized it for many 
weeks. Mr. Stone has a very bad cold or the grip and 
says that he is going to pay more attention to doctoring 
than the market for the present. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OuI0, March 23.—Some of the largest real 
estate deals in Cleveland’s history were consummated 
this week in the central part of the city, and upon this 
land big business blocks and modern and unique apart- 
ment houses are to be built at once. The investment in 
land and buildings will be something over $2,500,000. 
Other building improvements throughout the city have 
already been begun and as the sun comes out so, too, the 
inquiries for lumber, and there can be seen no reason 
why the coming season’s lumber trade will not far exceed 
that of any other for many years. The lumber vessels 
that have wintered in this port have been overhauled, 
rebuilt etc., and are now waiting for the lines to be cast 
off when navigation will be opened. Most of the river 
lumber yards already present huge gaps, as if waiting 
for new lumber. 

Very encouraging reports are brought in by the trav- 
eling salesmen from surrounding towns as to the pros- 
pective demand for lumber as soon as country roads shall 
be settled and navigable, and even now orders are much 
more plentiful and easily secured than in March’ last 
year. 

C. H. Prescott, jr., and William Teare are in Toledo 
attending the convention of the longshoremen lumber 
handlers. The purpose of this meeting is to adjust and 
fix unloading rates at Toledo, Sandusky and Cleveland 
for this season. 

A. H. Potter and wife have returned from a two 
months’ stay in California, where they have had a most 
enjoyable time, Mr. Potter has large tales to tell of Cali- 
fornia, its climate and its immense orange groves. 

F. R. Gilchrist returned home from his trip to the Ber- 
mudas on Wednesday. He is looking fat and brown, and 
thinks there the only place for Clevelanders to wirter. 
F. R. Gilchrist & Co. report their sales for maple floor- 
ing better than ever before at this season. Many in- 
quiries for that lumber are coming from New York and 
Philadelphia. 

Quite a number of out of town dealers were in the mar- 
ket this week and all made purchases for quick ship- 
ment. 

i i i a a a id 

The Eastern Lumber Company, of Portland, Ore., 
will furnish ten spars of Oregon spruce for the Bel- 
mont syndicate yachts, one of which will represent 
America in the international yacht race in August in 
competition with Sir Thomas Lipton’s new boat. The 
spars were ordered by a Massachusetts lumber concern. 
The spars will be from 60 to 80 feet long and 9 to 13 
inches wide at the top. This is the first order of the 
kind, as yacht builders have hitherto used steel masts, 
but the spruce is found to stand the strain better. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Continued Large Yellow Pine Demand, with Car Shortage—Some Labor Trouble at St. Louis— 
Orange Mills Still Overworked—Railroad Opposition to Mississippi Lumber 
Rates—The Building Boom at Memphis. 





AMONG SOUTHWESTERN MILLS AND DEALERS. 


At Kansas City the yellow pine operators report a 
continuance of excellent trade from the country yards 
and elsewhere. There is nothing but most encouraging 
news from that city and the dealers there are in excel- 
lent spirits. Demand for the past week has been of an 
assuring nature, and the prevailing opinion is that the 
entire year will be a most satisfactory one with only 
natural cessations in demand, and without price con- 
cessions except in cases where operators may have an 
abnormal stock of certain items to move. This latter 
feature, however, can have no effect upon the market, 
as it has always been the custom with all yellow pine 
operators to offer special inducements to the trade under 
such circumstances. 

The market at Kansas City is firm and buoyant. 
While most of the operators say that there is not quite 
as much snap to demand, the report is uniform that 
trade is excellent and values steady. In some quarters 
an advance over the list is spoken of, but the general 
feeling is against it. No particular price list is being 
issued, every operator or selling agency issuing lists 
most suitable to his or its own particular case, and in 
all cases as high if not higher than the association list 
put out from St. Louis recently, and which list is 
regarded more as a guide or basis than anything else. 
It is doubtful if any two lists at Kansas City are iden- 
tical as to every item. All are high and firm. | . 

Some operators continue to report car famines in 
their individual neighborhoods, ranging from a serious 
shortage at milling points on the Kansas City Southern 
and the Cotton Belt roads to inconsequential shortages 
on the other southern roads. The car famine seems to 
be a case of appearing in spots. One of the large long- 
leaf mills in Louisiana on the Kansas City Southern 
road reports that it is not able to get 30 percent of its 
requirements, while another mill not twenty miles 
away states that it is getting a full quota. On the Cot- 
ton Belt system the Arkansas mills south of Pine Bluff 
are still handicapped for cars, while the Missouri Pa- 
cifie mills make few complaints at this writing. Be- 
yond question the railways in the southwest are doing 
a heavy traffic this spring, which probably is the real 
cause of this car famine in spots. 

Some opinions of the situation at Kansas City are 
as follows:' 


Central Coal & Coke Company.—We see no change in the 
situation. Demand continues firm and steady and values are 
strong. We are averaging about 500 cars a month from our 
two mills at Texarkana, Tex., and Keith, La. Our last price 
list, which Is somewhat higher than the official Ist, Is at- 
tracting as much trade as we had six weeks or two months 
ago. Stocks at the mills are in bad shape and promise to 
remain so for some time. 

Cc. J. Carter Lumber Company.—We have no reason to com- 
plain as to either demand or prices. We have been shipping 
so much lumber for the past few months that our stocks are 
not In very good shape. We are long on some items just as 
all mills are, but we are short on most of them, and we would 
not object to a little cessation of this rush and get caught up 
at our mills In Missourl and Arkansas. Demand is heavy 
from the country and the city trade is showing a strong ten- 
dency. 

Long-Bell Lumber Company.—Our order books are well 
filled and inquiries as well as additional demand appear to 
suffer no diminution. Prices are decidedly buoyant. The 
shingle trade is exceptionally heavy and we are refusing all 
orders for this class of material except at stiff prices, as we 
have no trouble in disposing at high values of all we can get. 
We regard the outlook for spring consumption of lumber as 
most flattering. There seems to be no limit to both inquiries 
and actual orders. We expected a cessation, but beyond an 
ordinary falling off after such a flood of business as we have 
had for several months we see but little difference in the 
market of today and that of two months ago. 

D. G. Saunders Lumber Company.—Trade continues heavy 
and we are having about as much difficulty in filling orders 
as we had some weeks ago. There may be a slight let up in 
demand, but not enough to have much effect on the market. 
We look for a steady trade throughout the year. Labor is 
searce at some of the southwestern mills and the car famine 
is by no means over yet. Reports from our mill connections 
are that stocks are still badly broken. 

D. A. Kendall, sales manager Sawyer &* Austin Lumber 
Company.—We regard the situation as entirely satisfactory 
as to demand and we confidently look forward to a continu- 
ance of the heavy trade we have thus far had this season. 
Stocks at our Pine Bluff yellow pine mills are broken and we 
are sawing against new orders instead of getting them out of 
stock. We of course didn’t anticipate such a continued heavy 
demand and our stocks are in much the same condition as 
we hear the other yellow pine mill stocks are. Values are 
steady. with an advancing tendency, although present prices 
are satisfactory enough. We haven’t caught up on our orders 
yet by several weeks and we hardly expect to for some weeks 
to come. Cars are scarce on the Cotton Belt system and we 
are having our share of annoyance in this regard. Otherwise 
we look at the situation as very satisfactory. 

W. R. Pickering Lumber Company.—There is no change in 
conditions that we note. Demand continues good—not per- 
haps quite as heavy as it has been since the rush began some 
months ago, but heavy enough to suit us. We are having 
trouble in getting cars at our mill on the Kansas City South- 
ern in Louisiana. Prices are as a rule at seller’s option and 
we look for no reaction in values. 

Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange.—Demand {s strong, 
values stiff and buoyant and mill stocks not well assorted. 
We look for an active trade throughout the year and can see 
no signs pointing any other way. There may be some slight 
cessation jn demand while crops are being made. but hardly 
enough to give the mills a chance to restore depleted stocks. 
We are having no trouble just now with car shortages or 
labor, but we understand some of the mills are, particularly 
with labor. 

Norton Lumber Company.—We can only say that demand 
is continuing stronger than we thought it would, and prices 
steadier and better. Inquiries continue to flow in and all 
indications point to a steady trade. We are having some 
trouble as to cars at our mill on the Iron Mountain road, but 


“none at our mill on the Kansas City Southern. 


No trouble as 
to labor scarcity. 

J. M. Bernardin, with William Buchanan.—The situation 
is about as strong as ever. Demand may lack the snap it had 
six weeks ago, but there is a steady flow of business at high 
values. Labor is scarce at our mills and has been for some 
time. The car situation is not entirely satisfactory, but we 
are getting a fair percentage of our requirements. 

Western Sash & Door Company.—The sash and door con- 
ditions are in better shape than for some time. Orders are 
coming in freely and the outlook is excellent. We are glad 
to report that trade in our line shows every evidence of im- 
provement in every direction. 

Roach & Musser Manufacturing Company.—We can report 
that the sash and door trade is getting into fine shape. Or- 
ders are all right and, what is better, our customers are urg- 
ing quick shipments. We prophecy a good year’s trade. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., March 27.—Lumber trading is on a 
much more voluminous basis than before this year and 
the daily transactions have reached tremendous figures. 
In all branches of the business it is stated that the 
amount of lumber changing hands is in excess of the 
output of the mills. This has long been the case in 
cypress and yellow pine, as is proved by the present 
condition of mill stocks of those two woods, and it is 
shown that wholesale stocks in hardwoods are now rap- 
idly decreasing while there is little perceptible increase 
in mill stocks. As there promises to be an increased 
demand for lumber as the season advances, those of the 
local people who are given to prognosticating are some- 
what wild in their predictions, but it is difficult to 
figure anything other than a wonderfully bright future. 
Local lumber consumption shows such great promise 
that St. Louis will undoubtedly maintain a brighter po- 
sition throughout the year than any other of the 
large cities, and the World’s Fair will cut no unimport- 
ant figure in this. Some local people have been figuring 
up the amount of money to be expended in the city 
during the next two years, taking into consideration 
all the buildings at the fair, factories, stores, ware- 
houses, hotels and residences, and the amount reached 
such amazing proportions that we already feel rich. 
The present building boom seems to be more the result 
of the natural growth of the city than as the result 
of other causes and undoubtedly it would largely have 
prevailed if the fair were not in prospect. With that 
feature added we will be surfeited with prosperity, and 
many wonder where the lumber will come from to sup- 
ply the demand, it already being difficult to locate stock. 

The tremendous movement of lumber into and out of 
the city is the most convincing sign of the times, there 
being more doing than ever before in the history of the 
city. Receipts for last week reached 32,943,000 feet, 
while shipments amounted to 19,452,000 feet, these fig- 
ures breaking all records. If there were better rail- 
road facilities in the southern country even these large 
figures would be exceeded, but none of the roads west 
of the river seem able to cope with the demands made 
upon them either in ability to furnish cars or to move 
them when loaded. There has been improvement this 
month, however, and complaints are not nearly so numer- 
ous except at delayed shipments already in transit. 

Five hundred woodworkers employed in local store 
and bank fixture factories yesterday entered upon a 
strike for higher wages. They ask for an advance of 5 
cents an hour and the employers are unwilling to meet 
the demand, claiming that they already pay higher 
wages than are paid in other cities for the same class 
of work and that the advance would allow other cities 
to take in the better part of the local business. They 
also claim that their catalogs have also been issued 
and that the orders they have booked according to these 
would mean a serious financial loss. Latest advices are 
that there are hopes of effecting a compromise, but it 
is not stated what this will be. A few weeks ago a 
strike was called on the new Bank of Commerce build- 
ing, the foundation of which is already laid, because 
the planing mill work was to be done by a non-union 
mill. It was an effort to make the planing mills of 
the city unionize their plants, none of them paying any 
attention to the unions at the present time, but the 
result of the fight was a signal victory for the mill and 
work has been resumed on the building. 

Yellow pine wholesalers continue to report a super- 
abundance of business and say that all conditions with 
the exception of the scarcity of stock are very satis- 
factory. Prices are on a wonderfully firm basis and 
there is absolutely no haggling over the list of March 5. 
There is little soliciting of business and country dealers 
do not care to lose time by asking for quotations, pre- 
ferring to send in orders at the full list. Even these 
are turned down in many cases for the reason that so 
many varieties are scarce at the mills and a great many 
items can not be procured. The situation is so won- 
derfully good it is hard to describe it. 

Improvement has continued in the hardwood lines and 
local stocks show further reductions. Heavy. purchases 
are being made to replenish stocks but it is evident that 
stocks in shipping condition are in worse shape than 
they have been for a year. Local factory trade is increas- 
ing because of the great activity in all lines, but stocks 
with the furniture people continue large. As yet there 
has been little change in the price situation. 

_ Frank Kendall, of Kedron, Ark., was in the city dur- 
ing the early part of the week and purchased a full 


complement of planing mill machinery to replace the plan- 
ing mill which was burned last week. 

C. I. Millard, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, 
states that trade conditions in yellow pine are in excel- 
lent shape and that there is fully as much business as 
can be taken care of. He leaves tonight for Mississippi 
to visit the mills of his company. 

George T. Mickle, of the Mickle-Moore Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone to Arkansas to place a large bunch of 
yellow pine orders. Business with this concern has been 
so heavy that the buyers were not able to place all of 
the orders and the mills producing the Mickle-Moore 
stock were overloaded. 

N, E. Holden, of Danville, Ill., was in the city this 
week looking for yellow pine. 

C. M. MeWilliams, manager of the Southern Pine Lum- 
ber Company, Texarkana, Tex., was in the city this 
week to locate the St. Louis office of the concern. The 
name is now painted on the door of 506 Houser building 
and O. A. Mason is now ready for business as sales man- 
ager of the St. Louis office. Mr. McWilliams has gone 
to Kansas City and will open an office in that city under 
the management of C. B. Griffin. 

C. H. Barr, of the Union Lumber Company, Meridian, 
Miss., was a visitor in the city this week. 

M. L. Fleishel, of the Southern Cypress Lumber Selling 
Company, is making a trip through Illinois. Mr. Fleish- 
el’s trade in that territory has grown materially of late 
and he reports that his local business also has been very 
large. 

The Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Company, 
with a fully paid capital stock of $25,000, has been in- 
corporated by S. H. Fullerton, who holds 247 shares, C. G. 
Powell, Albert Fullerton and Frank Goepel. Mr. Powell 
is the lumber buyer for the Studebaker people, while 
the other members of the new company are all of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. It is not yet an- 
nounced just what will be the character of the business 
or where the office will be located. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., March 26.—March weather in the 
southwest has not been conducive to heavy demand in 
the country, and in many localities dealers have not been 
as busy this month as they were in January, particu- 
larly in the southern part of Kansas and Oklahoma, 
where farmers were able to get into their fields early, 
and they have been devoting a large part of their time 
during March to field work. A short time ago it was 
reported that the wheat in Oklahoma was suffering from 
dry weather, but during the past week it has been wet 
in this section and the rains have doubtless extended to 
Oklahoma and put the wheat in better shape. In Kan- 
sas the prospects are better than at any previous time 
in March, the wheat acreage being about 7 percent 
greater than last year and the general condition nearly 
40 percent better. It is said that wheat in Nebraska is 
in fully as good condition as in Kansas, so the dealers in 
the wheat country at least are much encouraged over 
the outlook. Generally speaking, prospects for the re- 
tail trade in the territory tributary to Kansas City are 
very fair, and with few exceptions the dealers of the 
southwest will have a lucrative spring demand. City 
and town building will be above the average, especially 
at the larger places, and in the country the farmers for 
the most part are in such position that they can make 
needed improvements without pinching themselves, 
There does not appear to be the discontent over the firm 
price of lumber noticed at this time last year, and this 
is due to the fact that everything, not excepting farm 
products of every description, is firm and on a higher 
basis than a year ago. The result is that the dealers 
have all bought with freedom and in anticipation of a 
good, steady spring trade. Retail stocks, however, are 
not any too large, both because of the fact that some 
lumber is moving out of the yards right along and that 
shipments from the mills have been coming forward 
slowly all this year. 

Wholesale conditions remain unchanged. Demand, 
while not as heavy as earlier in the season, is steady and 
inquiry continues active for everything in the lumber 
line. Prices have not varied for some weeks, leading to 
the supposition that manufacturers will be content to let 
well enough alone and not force their prices any higher. 
At the same time the markets are very firm and the 
tendency seems to be upward. 

Alvin Bateman, manager of the yard of the Foster 
Lumber Company, at Red Rock, 0. T., was murdered by 
robbers at that place on March 18. The robbers escaped, 
but it is reported that one has since been captured. 
Bateman had been a resident of Red Rock for some time 
and stood high in the community. He was married only 
about four months ago. 





WITH THE ORANGE MILLS. 

ORANGE, TEX., March 24.—All the mills continue to 
ship out lumber almost to the limit of their capacity. 
The demand for lumber right through the dull season 
has presented a problem that even the most experienced 
manufacturer has been unable to solve. However, manu 
facturers are devoting their entire attention to caring 
for the big business they are enjoying. Parties who 
have recently returned from a visit to the interior 
report that, notwithstanding the immense amount 0 
lumber that has gone forward in the past three months 
no retail yards have any assortment of stock on hand 
and even though there should be a considerable decrease 
in consumption while the farmers are preparing their 
crops shipments from the mills would not materially 
decrease, as all of the yards would~have to be sup 
plied with stock. a 

At the mill offices in Orange theré are just as many 
orders being received now as at any time this year 
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and while the Texas trade may show a slight fall- 
ing off it is more than made up by the increased busi- 
ness from the northwest. The mills here are shipping 
large quantities of lumber into Kansas, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma and Indian Territory. _ 

For the past fortnight weather conditions have been 


very favorable for the rapid seasoning of lumber and - 


the planing mills have been enabled to work to particu- 
lar advantage. Every one of the six big mills here 
is putting in full time, while one of them is running 
night and day in an effort to keep up with orders. 

‘All of the saw mills are putting in full time and 
the Miller Lumber & Shingle Company will begin this 
week to operate its plant at night again. The demand 
for railroad material in this section is wonderful and 
mills are offered a great deal more of this business than 
they will undertake. Never before has Texas enjoyed 
such an era of railroad building and new construction 
is being constantly undertaken. Although the Texas 
roads are requiring such an enormous amount of ma- 
terial the mills here are not overlooking the fact that 
Mexican railroads are among their best patrons also 
and are taking care of large requirements from the 
land of Montezuma. 

Foreign markets are considerably depressed. Occa- 
sional shipments are going forward but the aggregate 
of shipments by water this year will fall far below 
what it has been in the past. 

Considerable new business from the north Atlantic 
coast has been offered here during the past week, but 
no new schedules were undertaken, some of the mills 
already having unfilled orders on their books for lum- 
ber for that section. 

Mills at Orange figured on the schedule of material 
for the new Texas & Pacific elevator to be built near 
New Orleans, but their figures were too high and the 
bill was placed east of the Mississippi. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company confirmed the 
charter a few days since of the schooner Asa T. Stowell, 
340 tons, for a cargo of railroad material from Sabine 
Pass to Vera Cruz, Mexico, for April loading. The 
coming is daily expected at Sabine Pass of the schooner 
John W. Dana, under charter to it for a cargo of 
lumber to Philadelphia. 

The Bancroft Lumber Company sent a barge to Sabine 
Pass this week loaded with railroad material destined 
for Mexico and the Orange and Wingate lumber com- 
panies sent two barges to Galveston loaded with fac- 
tory stock for shipment to England. 

G. Bedell Moore, president of the Orange & North- 
western railroad, has placed an order with the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company for 60-pound steel rails and 
angle plates sufficient to lay the track for this road 
from Orange to a connection with the Santa Fe rail- 
way, a distance of about thirty miles. 

James McMillan, of Denver, is in Orange inspecting 
a shipment of material being made by the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company to Colorado, this material be- 
ing especially manufactured for the construction of 
flumes. 

J. M. Rockwell, vice president, and W. D. Mihils, office 
manager of the M. T. Jones Lumber Company, of Hous- 
ton, were Orange visitors during the past week. 

Capt. George W. Smythe, president of the Sabine Tram 
Company, of Beaumont, and W. E. Fall, a prominent 
lumberman of Houston, visited the Orange mills during 
the past week. 

George W. Bancroft, secretary-treasurer of the Ban- 
croft Lumber Company, made a business visit to Beau- 
mont and Houston this week. 

Robert Morgan, jr., of the Morgan-Curry Lumber Com- 
pany, spent a couple of days in Galveston this week, 
looking after a big shipment of material being made 
by his company to Liverpool. 





FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Orteans, La., March 26.—J. Ramsay, the lum- 
ber agent of the Pullman company, was in New Orleans 
last week, after a trip through the yellow pine districts, 
and reported unusual activity among manufacturers of 
this wood. While Mr. Ramsay was talking, W. W. 
Lambert, the big Poplarville lumberman, stepped up 
and shook hands. Mr. Lambert said that things up his 
way were never more prosperous. Mr. Ramsay said 
that he expected a number of big railroad buyers would 
be in New Orleans within the next week or so. 

The planing mill of the D. L. Moore Lumber Company, 
at Booths, Miss., five miles from Rolling Fork, was 
destroyed by fire on the evening of March 22. 

A meeting was held at Churchpoint, La., last week 

for the purpose of organizing a stock company to estab- 
lish a wagon factory there. The necessary stock was 
subscribed in a very short while. The pliant will be 
erected and operations commenced as soon as possible. 
_ W.S. Frazee, auditor of the state of Louisiana, was 
in the city today and waxed enthusiastic about the 
great showing the woods of Louisiana will make at 
the Buffalo Pan-American Exposition. A splendid fea- 
ture of the Louisiana exhibit, he said, would be the 
distribution of 6,000 souvenirs in the shape of little 
blocks of wood. Mr. Frazee said: 

I am unable to .e 
included, but there Wie nak neon oe pion Be 
oak, water oak, live sak, cow oak, white hickory, red hickory, 
wild hickory, cherry, wlder, maple, willow, wild plum, redhaw 
Mayhaw, prickly ash, cedar, pecan, ptr pecan, walnut, 
a elm, red pine, red sassafras, longleaf and shortleaf 
P e, Magnolia, birch, ironwood, persimmon, burdock, thorn 
ocust, mulberry, elm, slippery elm, sycamore, cottonwood, 


yellow ash, blue ash and I don’t know how many othe 
, r kinds. 
I would like to know what other state can make so good a 


showing. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the West Missis- 
Ppi Fair Association, held in Vicksburg last week, it 
was determined to sell the property to the Houston Lum: 


si 


ber Company, of Chicago. The property includes sev- 
enteen acres of ground, with all the improvements there- 
on. The price fixed was $10,000. The Houston Lumber 
Company has offered only $8,000, but the stockholders 
of the fair association thought there would be no diffi- 
culty about getting the figure agreed upon at the meet- 


ing. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

Mosite, Ata., March 25.—The “wood goods” trade 
from the mill men’s standpoint is im good shape, but 
conditions in Europe are decidedly unsettled as to prices, 
Demand on this side is great and the mills are refusing 
orders daily for the better grades of lumber, at any 
price, owing to utter inability to manufacture the stuff. 
Several ships are on demurrage for want of material 
and the chances are that the mill mem will have things 
their own way for the next thirty days. 

The outward movement of lumber is good and the 
river is full of vessels taking on cargoes as fast as they 
can get them. 

Exports from Mobile for the past week were: Lumber 
and sawn timber, 3,203,257 feet, and 7,800 cubie feet of 
hewn; Pascagoula, Miss., 1,647,231 feet of lumber; Sa- 
bine Pass, Tex., 294,215 feet of lumber; Jacksonville, 
Fla., 617,851 feet of lumber; Pensacola, Fla., 9,825,350 
feet of lumber and sawn timber and 21,820 cubic feet 
of hewn; Savannah, Ga., 2,532,164 feet of lumber. In 
the aggregate these shipments make 18,100,074 feet of 
lumber and sawn timber and 29,620 cubic feet of hewn 
timber, against 15,702,749 feet of lumber and sawn 
timber and 12,200 cubic feet of hewn last week. 

Cuban business is improving, owing to the new rail- 
roads being built, and while all the bridge timbers and 
other stuff do not come under the head of “Cuban sched- 
ules” they do much to swell the exports to the island. 
The Robinson Land & Lumber Company, Chicora, Miss., 
secured over 1,000,000 feet of this material, all to be 
“Savannah merchantable,” and the remainder of the 
28,000,000 feet is being placed as fast as possible. The 
Robinson company is extending its logging road five 
miles. 

Interior trade is holdimg up beyond the expectations 
of all, and several of the big mills which formerly cut for 
the export market exclusively have turned their entire 
attention to the north and west. 

The Bay Shore Lumber Company, Mobile, has been 
organized with capital of $10,000 by W. T. Hieronymus 
and C. C. Kaufmann. 

The Hardwood Mercantile Company, Mobile, Ala., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $5,000 by J. P. Schuh, 
Mrs. Mary A. Schuh and John M. Vandeusen. 

One of the worst wind and rain storms in the history 
of the gulf visited Pensacola, Fla., Saturday night, dam- 
aging shipping to the extent of several thousand dollars. 
Several schooners and barges, lumber laden, were sunk. 
Baars, Dunwoody & Co. lost a tow of 1,800 pieces of 
sawn timber. The storm also visited Ship Island, Miss., 
with terrific force, the wind at times reaching a velocity 
of seventy miles an hour. Several vessels lost what 
timber they had alongside and two barges, loaded with 
lumber, went ashore. Syson & Co. and Greenwood & 
Co., both of this city, lost a tow of timber each, which 
will be a total loss, as all of it floated out to sea. 





IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 25.—The same good condi- 
tions that prevailed in this territory two weeks ago re- 
main, Prices at the new list keep up, the demand is 
good and sales are satisfactory. 

An estimate on the lumber business of Jefferson county 
shows a volume of trade exceeding 100,000,000 feet a 
year. The wholesale men do a busiress of 34,000,000 
feet a year and the retailers of 60,000,000 feet. ‘The 
wholesale men sell about half of theirs to the retailers, 
leaving 27,000,000 feet for that class of salesmen. Of 
this fully half is sold to big corporations direct, leaving 
at last only about 15,000,000 feet to go out of the county. 
To this latter figure may be added 18,000,000 feet a 
year of the Sample Lumber Company, whose output of 
the mill at Hollins is sold through the office here, 
though none is consumed in the county. These figures 
are based on the business of the past year, amd may be 
conservatively reckoned at least at $11 a thousand all 
the way around. 

The plant of W. T. Harvey & Co., at Columbus, Ga., 
just across the line of Alabama, will be enlarged. New 
buildings will be erected and twelve new woodworking 
machines will be installed. The firm will make sash, 
doors and blinds on a large scale. This firm recemrtly 
established a saw mill at Bostick, near Columbus. 

The railroads of Mississippi will enter a vigorous 
protest against the new brick and lumber rate pro- 
mulgated by the railroad commission of the state. 
Secretary John A. Webb, of the commission, states that 
every road operating in the state will join im the pro- 
test to be made at the commission meeting next Mon- 
day and it is likely that the proceedings will be in- 
fused with a lively interest, as the traffic officials are 
thoroughly in earnest in their efforts to have the rates 
set aside. The chief objection to the new tariffs is 
against the rate on lumber, especially the clause allow- 
ing only 50 percent additional to the carload rate for 
shipments in less than carload lots. The traffic officials 
say that this rate will compel them to move lumber 
at a loss. Present indications are that the commission 
will revise the rate and the railroads will secure pretty 
much what they are after. 

The effort of the lumbermen in this section to secure 
concessions from the Alabama Car Service Association, 
though having temporarily failed, seems not to be 
given up for lost. These dealers wished when the 
railroads held cars to be paid for the delay, the same 
as the roads charge demurrage. The contention was 


that it’s a poor rule that will not work both ways. 
The request was turned down by the association but 
the dealers say they will keep up the fight. They have 
$1,000 in the bank to pay the expenses, 





MEMPHIS TRADE CONDITIONS. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 26.—The tendency toward an 
advancing market, of which mention was made last 
week, is becoming more perceptible, especially in quar- 
tered white oak. It is true that as yet there has been 
no advance in figures, but holders are not at all anxious 
to dispose of their holdings except at full quotations; 
not that there has been such an increase in demand but 
because the shrinkage in desirable stocks is becoming 
more apparent. Plain sawed white and red oak are also 
firmly held while the stocks now shown on the bargain 
counter may aptly be described as being rag, tag and 
bob-tail. This will hold good in all lines; lumber that 
has been well sawed and properly handled is not at all 
plentiful, unless it is in the hands of those who are thor- 
oughly advised as to the changed state of the market 
and are in a position to hold their stocks until they can 
get their price. There is some green lumber fresh from 
the saw that is always seeking a buyer, but when the 
loss in seasoning, interest on the investment, insurance 
and other expenses are taken into consideration it is only 
too often a difficult thing to say when such lumber has 
been bought cheap enough. The country mill man knows 
this and is therefore only too willing to let some one 
else carry the load for him. 

Mills in this district are taking advantage of the 
present favorable conditions and are stocking up with 
logs for their spring and summer rums; the rivers are 
now at a fair stage for rafting and, while the country 
roads still leave much to be desired, it is still possible 
to do a fair amount of hauling. Car supply is becoming 
much more liberal and few complaints are heard on that 
score. 

The Southern Car & Foundry Company started up its 
Memphis plant on March 25 and will from now on be a 
factor in fixing the amount of certain sizes of lumber, 
such as is used in car building, that will be free to move 
to other markets from this center. The amount of build- 
ing that is now under contract or on which bids are 
being solicited is simply phenomenal. The growth re- 
corded by Memphis in the last decade has attracted gen- 
eral attention and as a result there is a constant in- 
crease of population by fresh arrivals from other sec- 
tions. The supply of houses of any description is far 
below the demand, in spite of all the building that has 
been going on without cessation during the entire fall 
and winter. The wise men say it is no boom, but never- 
theless the real estate men and contracting builders are 
chuckling, whenever they can find time, and are making 
hay while the sun shines. 

The present depression in this country in the lumber 
line is hard to understand; building operations are being 
actively conducted over the entire country, the furniture 
factories are running full time and the prices of hard- 
woods are considerably lower than at this time last year, 
yet the buying is only from hand to mouth. That stocks 
are not heavier is not owing to the amount that has 
gone into consumption but to the fact that the mills 
have not been producing anything like their capacity. 

Conditions for an increase of the movement for export 
are still unfavorable. Business is much depressed in 
Germany, the decline in building in that country being 
estimated at no less than from 22 to 37 percent, a wide 
difference, but the smaller figures are most certainly 
large enough to affect trade conditions anywhere seri- 
ously. Conditions in China, with the consequent in- 
crease in taxation, have by no means helped the German 
markets. Enyland, too, has troubles of her own. All of 
these things affect the export lumber trade and have 
the effect of making the life of the lumber exporter any- 
thing but a happy one. 

The National Lumber Exporters’ Association is now 
occupying elegant quarters in room 27, Southern Ex- 
press building. Secretary Long will be glad to welcome 
any and all visiting members and others engaged in the 
— business. 

. E. Hoshall has purchased extensive timber inter- 
ests in Louisiana and has associated himself with the 
firm of McDonald Bros. The style of the new firm will 
be Hoshall & McDonald Bros. Mr. Hoshall will leave 
in a short time for his new field of operations. The 
Memphis trade sincerely regret that circumstances will 
cause them to lose Mr. Hoshall, but one and all wish 
him the best of success in his new undertaking. 

It is reported that Fred Zupke, recently with Hugo 
Forchheimer as manager of his Memphis office, has taken 
a position with E. E. Taenzer & Co., of this city. Mr. 
Zupke is about to enter into partnership with a fellow 
citizen from the Vaterland, but it is understood that this 
will not interfere with his arrangements with Taenzer & 
Co., as the new firm will engage in the manufacture of 
articles entirely foreign to the lumber business, although 
the product may in the course of years be made use of in 
that trade, 


A MISSISSIPPI ELECTION. 


BrooKHAVEN, Miss., March 26.—The stockholders of 
the Pearl River Lumber Company held their annual 
meeting yesterday, electing officers as follows: Presi- 
dent, A. E. Moreton; vice president and general man- 
ager, D. J. Batchelder, jr.; assistant general manager, 
S. E. Moreton; secretary and treasurer, J. F. Miazza. 
The directorate is composed of these officers and F. F. 
Becker, J. W. McGrath, W. H. Seavey, Luther Sexton 
and B. Montgomery. The plant, which is sawing an 
average 150,000 feet of yellow pine daily, is fed by the 
company’s 12-mile standard gage road running into 
the pineries east of Brookhaven. 
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A STRONG NEW LUMBER FACTOR IN INDIANA. 


The Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Company, of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., has recently been incorporated and will do a 
general lumber business in that city. The officers of 
the company are A. J. Neimeyer, of St. Louis, Mo., 
president; George L. Maas, of Indianapolis, secretary 
and treasurer; Albert E. Metzger, also of —— 
vice president. The company has purchased a large 
yard of about two and one-half acres near the Monon 
railroad tracks in Indianapolis, and will carry an 
extensive stock of all kinds of lumber suitable for 
building purposes, factory and foundry uses, pattern 
work ete. The ground is equipped with switching facil- 
ities. . 

A. J. Neimeyer, president of the new company, 1s well 
and favorably known in yellow pine lumber circles, 
being president of the Monarch Lumber Company, of 
St. Louis, large manufacturer of Arkansas shortleaf 
yellow pine, with mills at Waldo and Saginaw, Ark. 
He is a thorough lumberman of long experience and for 
years has occupied a conspicuous position in the trade. 
He has always been closely identified with the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association both as a director 
and officer. He was president of the Arkansas & Mis- 
souri Yellow Pine Company when that organization was 
in existence some years ago, and his success as a 
manufacturer is acknowledged by the entire trade. The 
Indianapolis company is to be congratulated in hav- 
ing him at its head. George L. Maas, secretary and 
treasurer, has been for seven years connected with 
M. 8. Huey & Son and with the Capital Lumber Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, and since its organization, there- 
by having had a total of over thirteen years in the 
retail lumber business. Albert E. Metzger, vice presi- 
dent, is well known at Indianapolis as an experienced 
business man. The new company starts its career with 
gratifying prospects. 

eee" 
THE FLIGHT OF THE SOUTHEASTERN LIMITED. 

General Passenger Agent J. E. Lockwood, of the Kan- 
sas City, Fort Scott & Memphis railroad, is to be con- 
gratulated upon the splendid train service he is giving 
the traveling public in the Southeastern Limited express 
between Kansas City and Birmingham, Ala. An abso- 
lutely new and elegant equipment fresh from the Pull- 
man shops is the latest acquisition of this road. The 
new train consists of a smoking car, reclining chair car, 
sleeper and a cafe and observation coach, making one of 
the most gorgeous trains running out of Kansas City. 
These coaches are the latest product of the Pullman 
shops, wide vestibuled, lighted by gas and finished in 
rich cherry. ‘The cafe and observation car, which makes 
up the rear of this train, is a marvel of the craft of the 
car builder. The service is of solid silver and cut glass, 
and meals are served a la carte. ‘The observation end 
of the car contains a dozen or more lounging chairs up- 
holstered in rich green leather, with writing desks and 
a library for use of the patrons. A feature of the new 
train is the very fast time, averaging forty miles an 
hour, including stops, between Kansas City and Bir- 
mingham. It is one of the fastest trains out of Kansas 
City and is drawing a heavy travel to Florida. Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent Lockwood is in high spirits over 
the success of the Southeastern Limited and its fast 
flight to the south. 


—eOoroOrn" 


VERDICT FOR THE DEFENDANTS. 
NorFotk, VA., March 25.—The trial of the suit for 
$20,000 damages brought in March, 1900, by the Frank 
Hitch Lumber Company, of this place, against Wiley, 
Harker & Co., of New York, was concluded in the United 
States court at Norfolk, Va., on March 23, 1901. Judge 
Waddill decided the case in favor of the defendants, 

Wiley, Harker & Co., who thus are vindicated. 





SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


William Marvin, of Findlay, Ohio, recently purchased 
1,600 acres of forest land in Beaufort county, North 
Carolina, and may put up a mill on the property. 

Fanson Bros., Berwick, La., are erecting a shingle 
mill at that point, with daily capacity of 200,000. The 
equipment will be of the most modern character, the 
contract for the machinery having been awarded to the 
George Challoner’s Sons Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
who will supply in addition to the engine, shafting etc., 
two special double block machines and hand machine, 
quadruple jack with 1}-inch double chain, drag saw 
machine, log dog, band machine, four 6-saw dimension 
shingle sizers, packers and filing room machinery. 

M. W. Carroll, of this city, is improving his shingle 
mill, and has added a George Challoner’s Sons Com- 
pany’s special double block machine. 

E. V. Babcock, of Pittsburg, Pa., has bought 19,000 
acres of timber land in Georgia from J. P. Williams of 
Savannah, and J. R. Sharpe, of Bainbridge, for $129,000. 


ee 


HYMENEAL. 





Walker-Brooks. 


Clinton L. Walker and Miss Della E. Brooks were 
married on the evening of March 26 at Minneapolis, 
Minn. The wedding was a notable society affair and at- 
tended by many of the smart set of Minneapolis. A re- 
ception followed the wedding, in the apartments of Mr. 
and Mrs. George H. Harrison, in the Lexington, at 
which Mr, and Mrs. Walker were assisted in receiving by 
Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Walker, Mr. and Mrs, R. G. Brooks 
and Mr. and Mrs. Harrison. The newly wedded pair 
left for New York and will go from there to Europe, 
returning to spend the summer at Lake Minnetonka, 
near Minneapolis. 


THE HARDWOOD LUMBER INDUSTRY. 





A National Association Inspector for the Chicago District—Features of a Regular Association 
Feast—Prospects for the Tennessee Log Supply—_A Big Georgia Enterprise— 
Poplar Price and Stock Prospects. 





A NEW NATIONAL INSPECTOR FOR CHICAGO. 

A special meeting of the Chicago Hardwood Lumber 
Exchange was held at Kinsley’s on Wednesday of this 
week. ‘The meeting was preceded by an informal lunch- 
eon in the German room, at which about twenty repre- 
sentatives of the local trade were present. The Chicago 
Hardwood Lumber Exchange is making a specialty of 
these noonday lunches and is cultivating more closely 
the social features of that body. A table has been 
reserved for members of the exchange at the north end 
of the German room, where a half dozen to a dozen of 
the representative hardwood men of this market may 
be found every day at 12:30. This new feature is 
already proving quite popular and it is evident that 
the big round table, which seats about a dozen com- 
fortably, will have to be enlarged from time to time. 

After the luncheon the members of the exchange ad- 
journed to the ball room on the fourth floor, where 
they were called to order by President O. O. Agler, of 
the F. W. Upham Lumber Company. The other mem- 
bers present were Secretary H. M. Nixon, of the H. M. 
Nixon Lumber Company; H. 8. Hayden, of Francis Beid- 
ler & Co.; A. R. Vinnedge, of Vinnedge Bros.; L. B. 
Lesh, of the Lesh & Matthews Lumber Company; A. J. 
McCausland; Theodore Fathauer; George H. Thamer, 
of the Empire Lumber Company; C. L. Adler, of the 
Adler Lumber Company; George W. Stoneman; W. O. 
King, of W. O. King & Co.; Kdward Heath, of Heath, 
Witbeck & Co., and W. Westendarp. 

President Agler announced as the special order of 
business the consideration of the appointment of a 
deputy chief inspector for this district on behalf of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, the former 
inspector, J. R. Newport, having resigned. Surveyor 
General Wall had intimated that he would appoint 
whomever the exchange should recommend for that posi- 
tion and as considerable inspection work was accumu- 
lating it was essential that the matter be attended to 
at once. 

Several of the members thought it would be a good 
idea to devise ways and means for the support of an 
inspector and after several propositions had been con- 
sidered it was finally decided, on motion of Mr. 
Fathauer, of the inspection committee, that the mem- 
bers of the exchange guarantee a certain number of 
cars to be inspected each year and that the secretary 
be requested to ascertain from those present how many 
cars of lumber they would guarantee to be inspected 
this year under the National rules. 

The secretary ascertained that the fourteen members 
present would guarantee 215 cars, and it was thought 
that the remaining nine members of the exchange would 
bring the total up to a suflicient amount to justify the 
exchange in guaranteeing the salary of an inspector at 
from $1,200 to $1,500 a year. 

This matter being settled to the satisfaction of all, 
consideration was taken up of the merits of three can- 
didates who presented themselves for the appointment 
of deputy chief inspector. 

The inspection committee of the exchange, composed 
of A. R. Vinnedge, Theodore Fathauer and Edward 
Heath, requested that the members present signify their 


preference from among the three candidates and an- 


informal ballot being taken it was found that Charles 
P. Thompson had a large majority of ‘the ballots cast. 
The inspection committee was, on motion, authorized 
to recommend Mr. Thompson, if they found him upon 
investigation to be worthy of the trust and to make 
such arrangements with him regarding salary as might 
be deemed expedient. No further business appearing the 
meeting adjourned. 

The inspection committee gathered after adjournment 
and in accordance with the expressed sentiment of the 
exchange voted to recommend to Surveyor General Wall 
the appointment of Charles P. Thompson as deputy chief 
inspector. It is understood that Mr. Thompson’s salary 
will be $1,500 a year and that that amount will be 
raised by the guaranty of individual members of the 
exchange of a certain number of cars to be inspected 
under the National rules at $4 a car. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN TENNESSEE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 25.—The hardwood market 
here is just now in a most peculiar condition and there 
are hardly two of the local dealers who hold to the same 
view on what is, what should or what will be. There 
is no question but that in almost. all the lines the 
tone is stronger and the lumbermen are looking for a 
good trade before the middle of the summer. Some 
think, however, that the demand will not be exception- 
ally brisk until late in the summer months. 

Along with the strengthened tone of the market gen- 
erally, brought about, of course, by increased inquiries, 
comes a stability to prices that has not been felt for 
quite a while. It is a fact that there are some dry 
lots of stocks in this district, but all the lumbermen and 
mill men agree that it would take only a few weeks of 
fast trading to wipe them from the sticks. Little green 
lumber comparatively has been manufactured during the 
winter months, according to reports here, throughout 
this district, despite the fact that the best of weather 
has prevailed for the greater part of the time, and rea- 
sons for this given by lumber manufacturers and dealers 


are as many and as varied as the leopard’s spots, but 
now the “danger line” they say has been passed and it is 
more than probable that more mills will be whizzing and 
buzzing in this territory than have for many months. 
The impetus to export shipments in some of the lines of 
lumber, as well as the greater inquiry for domestic 
consumption, has had a wonderfully good effect in the 
woods, at the mills and in the offices. 

The cotton crop of the south has about been handled, 
and while there is a good stock—more than 100,000 
bales on hand here—on hand, the banks are again in a 
position to go to the rescue of the wholesalers, and 
they say they are going to have good prices. Memphis 
lumbermen have a pretty good right to be independent, 
because it is their claim that they have the best class 
of stocks that are obtainable in any of the hardwood fields 
of the country. Heretofore they have been a little handi- 
capped because the banks were determined to look after 
the cotton crop first, but now they say they are on “Hasy 
street,” and the shady side at that. 

It is the information here that the harvester manu- 
facturers have a fairly good supply of stocks on hand, 
and therefore many of the dealers are turning their 
attention to the furniture manufacturers’ trade. They 
are reported to be short and the idea is that by the 
time their demands are supplied—of lumber drawn from 
this district—the other trade mentioned will come into 
line as a buyer. 

Cars are still very scarce, though the Memphis deal- 
ers manage to get along with what they can get. 

The river has come up to a stage where mill men can 
get logs that have been on the banks in many instances 
for a year or more. Some of them are from White river, 
others from St. Francis river; others from Old river, 
above Memphis, and still others almost within the 
shadows of the Wolf river mills on the Mississippi. 
The tow boats have been doing a land office business and 
almost every day a big tow comes into port. Moore & 
McFerrin, the Cochran Lumber Company, E. T. Ben- 
nett & Co., R. J. Darnell & Co., and, in fact, almost every 
other Memphis lumber concern have been the benefi- 
ciaries. While the river is now falling and all the 
tributaries are rapidly going down in sections where 
timber comes from to Memphis, the stage is yet high 
enough for this work and a great deal of it is being 
done. Some of the timber had been given up for lost 
and more than one Memphis lumberman feels as though 
he had picked up a pocket book well filled or discov- 
ered a gold mine. 

Captain Hunter, of the Hunter Sawmill Company, 
whose mill was destroyed by fire two or three weeks ago, 
said today that it was his intention to rebuild, though 
it will be probably the middle of next month before 
work will commence. He will put up a mill with a 
capacity of 60,000 feet and expects to spend about 
$25,000, hoping to have one of the most complete plants 
in the south. His machinery has not yet been pur- 
chased. He has about 1,000,000 more feet of lumber on 
the yards, and this will be disposed of as soon as possible. 

Ike Watts has withdrawn from the Memphis Hard- 
wood Company, having disposed of his holdings. He 
says that for the present he will ship lumber on his own 
hook and on the outside, but expects to return regularly 
into the business within the next three months. 

E. E. Taenzer, of E. E. Taenzer & Co., and also presi- 
dent of the Memphis Sawmill Company, is in the west 
looking after business in the vicinity of Denver. His 
new mill it is expected will blow her first whistle for 
work next week and the company will manufacture 
20,000 feet a day. 

W. E. Hoshall is in Louisiana on business. 

J. W. Thompson, of the J. W. Thompson Lumber Com- 
pany, yesterday went to Mercer, Tenn., to look after 
some lumber. This is on the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis road, and there is a vast amount of good tim- 
ber in the section between here and Hollow Rock junc- 
tion, a distance of 143 miles. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. | 
NASHVILLE, TENN., March 26.—Considerable stock is 
coming in, and orders are fairly satisfactory, but prices 
are not; they are off, but more satisfactory conditions 
in this respect are looked for shortly by all local deal- 
ers. 

J. B. Flint, of the Flint, Erving & Stoner Company, 
Pittsburg, was in the city this week. He has a large 
quantity of lumber at Decatur, Ala., and will go there 
to have it shipped out. 

W. F. Gabard, of the Gabard Lumber Company, 
Franklin, Ky., was in the city this week buying lumber. 

The portion of the W. B. Earthman & Co. plant which 
was recently burned is rapidly being rebuilt. 

W. M. Wimberly, at Elm Tree, Tenn., will enlarge 
his mill by the adgition of new machinery. 

A saw and planing mill is being built by J. L. Butler 
ten miles from Huntington. 

A saw mill has been established by A. Mellrandt near 
Sequachee, Tenn. 

The address of J. McEwen Ransom, who is represent- 
ing John B. Ransom & Co. in London, is Hamilton 
House, London, E. C. 

C. C. Stribling, postmaster at Clifton, Tenn., who has 
been dealing very extensively in lumber, has assigned, 
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naming T. 8. Hughes, cashier of the People’s bank, as 
receiver. Little about his liabilities and assets is 
known. ; 

Col. John Woodward, of Nashville, has sold the tim- 
ber from a 5,000-acre tract of timber land in Cheatham 
county, the consideration being $15,000. 

L. J. Pardue and F, M. Bass, of Nashville, have pur- 
chased from T. P. Ayres, the large dealer in timber lands 
of this city, two large tracts of land in Cheatham county 
containing about 7,000 acres. The lands are not cleared. 

The Great Crandall Toy Company, of Pennsylvania, 
on Monday applied for a charter in Georgia for the Dal- 
ton & Alaculsy railway from Dalton into Murray coun- 
ty, Georgia, to tap the 30,000-acre purchase it recently 
made in that section. The company also applied for a 
charter for the Crandall Manufacturing & Mining Com- 
pany, capital stock $2,500,000. The company is not yet 
decided where it will locate its factory; temporary head- 
quarters are at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

There was a heavy shipment of walnut lumber from 
Shelbyville to Hamburg, Germany, Saturday, and there 
is a demand for walnut logs. 

The hoop and heading factory at Shelbyville began 
operations on Friday and already has orders far ahead. 
The pencil factory at the same place made a good ship- 
ment to Rotterdam on Friday. 

J. S. Cook, agent of the Hallett Lumber Company, of 
St. Louis, has just purchased of Hardin & Smith, of 
Cerro Gordo, 1,000,000 feet of lumber. This is the 
largest deal made in this section for some time. The 
stock will be turned over to the Waldstein Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, upon its arrival. The lumber 
is at Clifton, Grand View and Cerro Gordo and will be 
shipped in a short time. ; 





PRICES BETTER THAN LOG SUPPLY. 

Muncir, INnp., March 23.—So far as we have been 
able to learn there was a very light stock of hard- 
wood lumber put up in eastern Indiana and western 
Ohio during the last six months. We know there are 
some firms that have quite a little stock, but we 
are informed that it is largely low grade quartered 
oak. We have had a very satisfactory demand for 
our product, it going largely to New York and the 
New England market, to a regular line of customers 
at same prices we have had for two years, the only 
difference being in quartered oak, which they want at 
about $2 off of prices two years ago. We manufacture 
only high grade quartered stock. We understand low 
grade and common are quite slow to move. Our plain 
sawed oak is in good demand at same prices of two 
years ago and altogether we are entirely satisfied with 
present conditions and could only ask that our log 
supply was better. J. C. Woop & Co. 





INFLUENCES FOR FIRM POPLAR PRICES. 


ASHLAND, Ky., March 27.—The demand for poplar 
lumber is most favorable, and it is on the higher grades. 
There is little demand for cull. The buyers seem to 
want to cut prices, but dealers of this section will hold 
on to their lumber until they get their price. If we 
do not get a rise soon there will be a great shortage 
of poplar lumber around here. ‘here is a good deal of 
timber up the Big Sandy which has been contracted, 
but there will have to be a rise in order to get it out. 

H. HERRMANN LUMBER COMPANY. 





A CLAIM IN RHYME. 


The Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, of Her- 
mansville, Mich., has gone in for poetry to set forth the 
merits of its product, and is distributing blotters with 
an ode to rock maple flooring, entitled “A Song of the 
IXL,” printed thereon. It tells of a poor carpenter 
bemoaning the fact that his employer had not purchased 
“IXL” flooring, for no matter how much pains he took 
with any other flooring, or the amount of pain it cost 
him, it could not be compared with that particular 
brand of flooring, and ends with the quatrain: 

That Northern Rock Maple is polished like glass. 

Years come and go and centuries pass, 

But the floors of that brand look just as well; 

There’s but one perfect flooring, and that’s IXL. 
—_—eerrn" 


HARDWOOD NOTES. 


_The planing mill plant of Chavannes & Co., of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., manufacturers of yellow poplar, which was 
destroyed by fire in December last, has been entirely 
rebuilt and is again in operation. The business, how- 
ever, has been incorporated under the style of the Chev- 
annes Lumber Company, with the following officers: 
George A. Murray, president; W. M. French, vice presi- 
dent, and A. L. Chavannes, secretary and treasurer. 
Mr, Murray, the’ president, has been in the wholesale 
lumber business for a number of years, operating saw 
mills in east Tennessee and North Carolina; Mr. French 
has been doing a local business in Knoxville for some 
years, and A. L. Chavannes was a member of the old 
firm of Chavannes & Co. They report a large amount 
of orders on hand and the prospects good for a con- 
tinuance of the prevailing conditions. 

R. C. Cummings, of Beaumont, Tex., is completing 
arrangements to erect a hardwood saw mill at Port 
Arthur, Tex. Several small shipments of hardwoods 
have already been received at the latter point, in addi- 
tion to two cargoes of Mexican mahogany. 





A bill has been passed in the California legislature 
appropriating the sum of $250,000 for the purpose of 
he forest of giant redwood trees in the Santa Cruz 


— The tract will be converted into a public 
ark, 


Doors and Mill Work. 


There is evidently nothing in the heavens above nor 
in the earth beneath that will avail in shutting off the 
extraordinary demand which has been observed for 
some time past in this market for doors and millwork. 
The several advances which have recently been made 
in prices have not had any appreciable influence in 
reducing the volume of trade and if advanced prices 
won’t do it nothing else is likely to. Orders have con- 
tinued to flow in freely, some of the local plants being 
fairly swamped with their accumulation, and inquiries 
in large numbers have not been wanting. There has 
been during the last two months or longer such an 
enormous pressure of business at practically all of the 
manufacturing concerns and jobbing houses of the west 
and northwest that it would be fairly termed a boom, 
were it not for the fact that the term has fallen into 
disrepute within the past few years. 

* * * 





One feature that is not without encouragement to 
the jobbing element is the fact that there is still a 
great deal of buying in car lots. The jobbers had some 
time ago settled down to the conviction that wholesale 
buying was over with, but it seems that lately they 
have been receiving a great many inquiries and orders 
for carload lots from small jobbers and others who were 
evidently not as well stocked up as they had imagined 
themselves to be. These orders have amounted to a 
great deal in the aggregate and have helped to swell 
the usual volume of carload shipments this season 
materially. Meanwhile the demand for small lots from 
retail points has also been appreciably heavier, the 
retailers generally needing more goods than they had 
anticipated and have found it necessary to fill out their 
assortments before the actual commencement of spring 
trade. 

* * * 

The new discount card, which went into effect last 
Monday advancing discounts on small sized glazed 
sash to 65 and 5 percent and on large sizes to 65 and 
10 percent, on Nos. 1 and 2 doors to 55 percent and No. 3 
doors to-60 percent, was evidently expected by the trade, 
as there was a large volume of orders at hand during 
the week or two preceding. Since that time there have 
been still many orders coming in, but immediate needs 
were evidently satisfied or anticipated prior to the last 
advance. While shipping is keeping up actively at all 
the local houses it is likely that the receipt of orders 
will be materially lessened for a time, although the 
present week has not shown such a falling off as might 
be ordinarily expected. Salesmen who have lately re- 
ported to their principals regarding retail conditions 
say that there has been no trouble at all lately to sell 
goods, as the retailer has evidently made up his mind 
that door and millwork prices were firm and there 
was no danger of any break, at least until present 
stocks could be exhausted. 

* * * 


Judging from the condition of the window glass mar- 
ket, it does not seem that there will be much chance 
for any decline in glazed sash for some time to come, 
certainly not before next fall or winter, if even then. 
As far as other factory products are concerned, the 
situation is generally encouraging, as the output of 
doors is not keeping far ahead of the demand, if at 
all, and the season of stock accumulation will not 
arrive for a month or more. Both factory and jobbing 
houses are now fairly well supplied with glass, most 
of them having rushed to cover prior to the recent 


advance. 
« * * 


The probability of another advance in the price of 
glass has been generally discussed in sash and door 
circles during the past ten days. Local sash and door 
men have not felt at all alarmed, however, partly for 
the reason that they are already well supplied with 
stock and also because a further advance in glass would 
serve to only strengthen their position on glazed sash 
Tips on the glass situation of a more or less official 
character are numerous, and among them is one that 
the factories intend to close down for the season on or 
before May 15. Other reports place the closing down 
period at June 1. It seems certain that at least a 
portion of the factories controlled by the American 
Window Glass Company and Independent Glass Com- 
pany will be shut down earlier this season than is 
usually contemplated, owing to the scarcity of skilled 
labor, particularly in the Indiana gas belt. Should the 
conclusion be arrived at by the glass magnates to close 
down a month or six weeks earlier than is customary, 
it would impart a decidedly bullish tinge to the glass 
market and the expected additional advance of 25 per- 
cent could probably be held until next winter, even if 
the strike in the Belgian factories were declared off and 
the importation of window glass again be resumed. 
However, it is claimed that even if the Belgian factories 
were to start up right away they would not be able to 
place any glass on the market before September or 
October, so that it would seem that the combine has 
a clear field. Under the circumstances it could hardly 
be expected that the present discounts on glazed goods 
can rule for any length of time, as a further advance 
on window glass would render necessary an immediate 
raise in the discounts on glazed sash. 

* * a 

From a factory standpoint the situation is one of 
absolute encouragement. It is seldom in recent years 
that the stock of doors on hand at the factories has 
been as low as it is at the present time and for some 


‘ 


time past the factory operators have been barely keep- 
ing pace with the demand. It may be expected, how- 
ever, that along toward the first of May the factories 
will begin to accumulate some stock in their ware- 
houses and that during the warm months they will 
acquire an ample sufficiency for the fall trade, for which 
there is already promised a large volume of orders. 
+ * * 


The sash, door and blind business at North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., is in a healthier condition than at any 
previous time this year, indications for a continuation 
of an unusually large volume of trade being bright. 
Dealers there report that they have never done more 
estimating for all kinds of buildings. Prices are more 
agreeable than for some time. , 

* * * 


Some of the woodworking factories at Buffalo, N. Y., 
are reporting better business and improvement in prices. 
As this report comes from people who were making 
quite depressing statements of the case all through the 
winter, it is quite encouraging and it is to be hoped 
that it will be followed by more of the same sort, for 
it is not denied that the eastern mills have made less 
profit of late than they were entitled to. It is found 
that there is more business offering to all such mills 
east than was the case till lately and some purchasers 
of doors and other finished work are found willing to 
pay decidedly better prices. It may be too soon to 
build much on this apparent change for the better, 
though it is certainly an improvement over the steady 
condition of depression that has prevailed so long. The 
building trade has been anything but active in the east 
of late. There were so many things against it that 
the mills were obliged to take their work at very low 
prices or get little to do and as it was often a greater 
loss to be idle than to run, the conditions have been 
about as bad as they could be without actually shut- 
ting down. There is certainly a better tone to the east- 
ern trade in lumber all through and the fact that it 
lagged behind almost everything else last year is looked 
on now as a good feature. Buffalo will not make sash 
or pine doors in quantity again till the business is profit- 
able, but it hopes to go on with other branches of the 


business. 
* * * 


The Kansas City wholesalers report that the country 
demand for regular stock goods has been opening up in 
good shape this month. The demand is now satisfac- 
tory for the time of the year, and the inquiry is in- 
creasing steadily. It has been predicted that the 
spring business of the southwest this year would be 
way ahead of that of last spring, and as the season ap- 
proaches, this prediction comes nearer of fulfillment. 
Prices were lined up early in the year, and are being 
maintained with commendable firmness. Glass is soar- 
ing skyward, and in a short time the dealers will have 
to pay more for doors and glazed sash, as a new dis- 
count card will be promulgated in the course of the 
next few days. The outlook for mill work is flattering 
and the planing mills here are getting in contracts that 
will keep them busy for some time to come. 

* * * 


The firm condition of the sash and door market in 
New York City has not changed any during the past 
week, and the demand seems just as lively as ever. The 
factories are being kept busy, and there are no com- 
plaints on the part of those who are compelled to pay 
the price set by the manufacturers. The weather is not 
yet at that point where. outside building can be re 
sumed, but at will not be long to wait and then even 
stiffer prices may be looked for. The action of the. 
western manufacturers has had some effect in helping 
to bring about this condition of affairs, which is emi- 
nently satisfactory. 

+ « * 

The near approach of the building season in the 
northwest is resulting in an increased demand for, sash 
and doors at Minneapolis. April promises to be a busy 
month with the manufacturers and there are a fair 
number of orders ahead for delivery next month. The 
volume of immediate business being done is not large, 
but estimators are busy and inquiry is heavy in volume. 

* + o 


The factories and planing mills on the Saginaw river 
are doing more than the usual volume of business at 
this time in the year. Every plant is running and 
nearly all with full crews. Building operations in the 
valley and throughout the state are calling for large 
quantities of manufactured products. There will be 
more building in Saginaw this year than for many years, 
three plants alone—sugar factory, glass factory and 
brewery—calling for an expenditure of nearly $1,000,- 
000, and two churches and any number of business and 
residences being contracted for. Two large piano fac- 
tories and a desk factory will work up a large quantiy 
of material. One concern, which is manufacturing desks 
for the foreign trade, will ship 200 desks te Hamburg, 
Germany, the present week. There is a moderate de- 
mand for doors for export and a fairly good business in 
this line is calculated on during the season. 


PPD PDD PLEO DLL 


The opening of navigation on the great lakes prom- 
ises to witness a rush of business with the lumber car- 
riers. Stocks at most of the markets are so broken and 
the spring trade is opening up so well that there is 
great anxiety to get down fresh supplies. There is a 
strong undercurrent op to high vessel rates, but 
it would not be surprising if under the conditions that 
are likely to prevail there should be at least a fraction 
of advance in rates soon after the opening. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI LUMBER COMPANY’S NEW PLANT. 





Chicago Lumbermen-Capitalists Inaugurate a Great Saw Mill Operation at Quitman, [liss.— 
A Model Mill Erected with All Modern Accessories—History of the Concern, 
Description of the Plant and Personnel of the Company—General 
and Sales Offices Established in This City. 





The growth of the south in industrial activity is 
today absorbing the attention of the commercial world. 
Within the past five years hundreds, even thousands of 
manufacturing concerns of various kinds have been estab- 
lished south of the Mason and Dixon line; and many 
of them have been promoted by northern capital, in 
inception, construction and operation, The lumber man- 
ufacturing industry of the south has received this gen- 
erous infusion of new commercial blood as much, per- 
haps, as any other channel and the number of saw mill 
operations that have been started by northern men within 
the past few years for the development of the hardwood, 
yellow pine and cypress resources of that section has 
been up in the hundreds. In fact so numerous have 
these new institutions become that it has been almost 
impossible for the average chronicler of events to keep 
track of them. There are a few of these enterprises, 
however, which stand out prominently in the minds of 
the people of the country, either by reason of their im- 
mense timber resources, their complete and extensive 
manufacturing facilities, by the judicious use of printer’s 
ink or by a happy combination of these features and 
one of the largest of these in every one of the essen- 
tial particulars named is to be herewith described in 
detail, so that the buyer of yellow pine lumber in 
search of stock may not be compelled to go to any 
trouble or expense in seeking that which he may desire, 
but will find it ready to his hand and in quantities and 
at such time of delivery as may be required. 

About two years ago several northern gentlemen, for 
many years prominently identified with the white pine 
producing and distributing interests, witnessing the 
steady decadence of the northern forests, consulted with 
each other and found that a common inclination had 
‘been born in each of them to look into the resources 
of the south with a view to the perpetuation of their 
lumber interests in that quarter. They expressed their 
ideas to a few people of an investigating turn of mind 
who endeavored to seek for them an investment that 
would be in keeping with their large capacity for man- 
agement, as well as with their extensive financial re- 
sources. After an exhaustive examination of several 
plants that were offered, one that appeared to meet the 
specific requirements was found at Quitman, Miss., in 
the established plant of the Wetherbee Lumber Com- 
pany, which had been operated at that point for some 
time. It was found that practically inexhaustible tim- 
ber resources could be obtained in the near vicinity and 
that the location was well chosen, not only for its 
convenience to the timber, but for the distribution of 
the finished product, and accordingly the plant was 
purchased. It then consisted of a single circular mill 
with a capacity of something like 40,000 to 50,000 feet 
daily, a commissary, a mill site and a locomotive with 
a few cars that traversed a half mile of logging rail- 
road track. 

The new company was organized in February, 1900, 
and called the Mississippi Lumber Company, with a 
capital stock of $150,000. Officers of this corporation 





GENERAL 


were elected as follows: President, Perley Lowe; vice 
president, D. S. Pate; secretary, William Templeton; 
treasurer, Charles F. Thompson. The board of directors 
is composed of the above gentlemen with the addition 
of John K. Joice and all of them are residents of Chi- 
cago. W. B. Ransom, of Chicago, who for many years 
had been interested in lumber manufacturing enterprises 
in the north, was chosen to supervise the construction of 
the new plant, work upon which was immediately begun. 
It was thought best by those interested to leave the old 
mill unchanged for the purpose of getting out the stuff 
for the erection of the new plant; and for the past twelve 
months it has been operated solely for that purpose. 
The designs for the new mill, drawn by Thomas J. 


TH 


VIEW OF THE PLANT OF 


Neacy, of the Filer & Stowell Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., were approved by the members of the company, 
and the actual construction of the new mill was begun 
in the latter part of March, 1900. The work was pushed 
with energy and on December 1, 1900, steam was turned 
on at the plant, but owing to the incomplete state of 
some of the minor accessories the operation of the plant 
was not begun until the first week of January, 1901. 
The views accompanying this article will give the 
reader an excellent idea of the completeness of the plant. 
No expense has been spared; no device known to modern 
saw milling that facilitates the handling of logs, their 
manufacture and the distribution of the product but 
what has beer placed in position at this mill. It 
can be operated to its full capacity of 60,000 feet a 









NEW MILL 


MISSISSIPPI 


day, ten hours, by eleven men in the mill and four 
men on the stackers, a total of fifteen men handling 
the entire product into the dry kiln. This demonstrates 
better than any other illustration that could be brought 
into play the character of the labor saving devices that 
are in use at this mill. 

The new mill building comprises two stories and has 
within it an 8-foot single band made by the Giddings 
& Lewis Manufacturing Company, of Fond du Lac, Wis. 
The length of the saw is 43 feet 4 inches and the wheels 
being short-coupled gives it strength, there being not a 


THE MISSISSIPPI LUMBER COMPANY 


to be observed while the band is 
going at full speed. A four-block steam carriage with 
coupled trailer and pneumatic buffer and log deck 
equipped with steam center deck, steam log loader and 
steam niggers made by the same concern supplies the 
logs to the saw. There is a 12-inch steam feed, 60 feet 
long with automatic cut-off, which was furnished by 
Clark Bros., of Belmont, N. Y. 

As the lumber leaves the saw it is carried along live 
rolls and there are automatic transfers for carrying the 
cants and boards to the edger. There is also a jump- 
saw for cutting long side boards. A combination edger 


particle of vibration 


and rift machine 72 inches wide in the saw space and 
weighing 10,000 pounds fulfills every purpose for which 


LUMBER COMPANY, QUITMAN, MISS. 


it was designed. On the edger 4-inch flitches may be 
cut up into rift flooring, cutting fourteen strips at a time. 
The lumber passes from the edger to a 26-foot tilting 
saw trimmer. A hog furnished by the Diamond Iron 
Works, of Minneapolis and a slasher for cutting up slabs 
and edgings take care of the refuse, the slabs being 
conveyed 250 feet distant from the mill by conveyors to 
the fire hole. The live rolls extend out from the mill 150 
feet and at the end of this platform is the heavy timber 
dump. Along with these rolls is a 48-inch butting saw 


‘for squaring the ends of the heavy timbers. 


From the trimmer mentioned above the lumber is 
dropped on chains and carried automatically to a Soule 
stacker at the dry kiln, where it is edge stacked on 
trucks and pushed into a two room Standard dry kiln, 
each room being 20x140 feet in dimension. The lumber 
not going to the kiln passes over the rolls and is dropped 
off automatically wherever it is intended to go and from 
there goes into the yard or on the cars. When the lum- 
ber leaves the dry kiln it is taken from the trucks into a 
large shed and is there sorted and conveyed to the stor- 
age shed or planing mill for storage or shipment, as may 
be desired. 

The rough lumber shed is located between the dry 
kilns and the planing mill. Its present size is 100x80 
feet, space having been left for the erection of another 
shed of equal capacity, to be begun shortly. 

The planing mill building proper is 120x120 feet, 
ground dimensions, and it is completely equipped for 
every emergency. Among the machines contained therein 
are an S. A. Woods 12x30 timber sizer; two S. A. Woods 
five head matchers, and two Hall & Brown machines, 
with self feed rip saws and resaws and trimming saws 
behind. each machine. The lumber upon leaving the 
machine passes on to the dressed lum- 
ber shed or to the covered loading 
tramway adjoining the planing mill. 

The dressed lumber shed is 200x 
84 feet in size and has a loading 
track extending through its center 
its entire length, so that cars can be 
loaded in any kind of weather with- 
out being exposed to the elements. 

Power for the saw mill is furnished 
by five boilers of tubular construc- 
tion, four being 60 inches by 16 feet 
and one 72x16 feet in size, set with 
Dutch ovens in front and fed by 
Gardner duplex water feed pumps. 
The boilers are contained in a brick 
and iron fire proof boiler house, 
which is detached from the mill a dis- 
tance of forty feet. Adjoining the 
boiler house is a brick and iron fuel 
vault, which receives the surplus fuel 
from the saw mill and planing mill, 
from which it is conveyed by a sys- 
tem erected by the Southern Exhaust 
& Blow Pipe Company. Allington & 
Curtis dust collectors are used by both the planing mill 
and saw mill, as may be seen in the photograph. This 
is said to be one of the finest systems ever put up by that 
well known Saginaw concern, 

Between the boiler house and the saw mill is located 
the engine house, which is of frame construction. It 
contains a 22x80 Giddings & Lewis heavy duty slide 
valve engine. Herein is also located the electric plant, 
which is composed of an Edison bi-polar 1,000 light dyna- 
mo, power for which is furnished by a 12x12 New York 
automatic engine. This system is complete, having 
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AT QUITMAN, MISS. 


switch boards and all the paraphernalia necessary for 
supplying light throughout the mill plant as wel! as 1 
the town. me 

Power for the planing mill is supplied from two Erie 
City Boiler Works 60x16 tubular boilers and the engime 
room adjoining is equipped with a 20x30 Olds engime 
of 400 horse power. The boiler house and engine house 
are detached froin the planing mill and are made of 
brick and iron of fire proof construction and also pos 
sessing a fuel vault. 

The old Wetherbee saw mill, which has been used 
for getting out the stuff for the erection of the plant 
as well as quite a large number of houses in the town 
for the use of employees, managers etc., has gotten 
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out about 3,000,000 feet of material for this purpose 


during the past ten months. It is situated about 300 
feet west of the new mill. It is a single circular and 
hereafter will be used for long timbers only, having a 
capacity in sawing that material of about 50,000 feet 
a day. 

As may be suggested by the panoramic view given 
herewith the plant is constructed in the shape of a 
quadrangle. In the center of this quadrangle is located 
the machine shop, one of the most neces- 
sary adjuncts to a modern southern mill. 
This machine shop, by the way, is excep- 
tionally complete, being equipped to do 
almost anything in the line of repairing 
in the plant or on the locomotives. It 
contains a 40-inch by 27-foot triple 
geared lathe; one 18-inch by 12-foot lathe; 
one 36-inch back-geared drill press; a 
30x30-inch 8-foot planer; a 16-inch shap- 
er; a bolt and nut cutter and a forge. A 
switch is run into the shop from the log- 
ging road on which the company is ena- 
bled to run in and repair its own locomo- 
tives by reason of the complete equip- 
ment afforded. 

Adjoining the plant on the south is 
the lumber yard, which of course has not 
yet developed into any great magnitude, 
as the company has been disposing of 
its product almost as fast as manu- 
factured. However, there is an unlimited 
piling capacity, the tramways for the fa- 
cilitation of which are already erected. 

The commissary operated by the Mississippi Lumber 
Company in connection with the plant contains a fresh 
and complete stock of goods of every description and is 
in charge of P. M. Lanehart, formerly of Chicago. 

The office was erected with a peculiar adaptability 
to both the business and social convenience of the 
employees. It is located 200 feet south of the planing 
mill and between it and the commissary. It has two 
stories with a ground dimension of 30x40 feet and is 
well finished and comfortably furnished in every par- 
ticular. Down stairs there is a large room in front 
25x30, to the rear of which are two private offices 
14x15 feet each, the three rooms being devoted to the 
office force. On the second floor are four large sleep 
ing rooms with closets and bath room attached and 
furnished in comfortable style. These 
rooms are occupied by the principal 
employees of the concern. 

The supply of water for all pur- 
poses about the plant is obtained from 
artesian wells. These have been 
drilled from 200 to 400 feet and fur- 
nish a volume that may be regarded 
as inexhaustible and is ample for all 
purposes, including fire protection. A 
complete telephone system erected by 
the company connects the office, com- 
missary, saw mill, planing mill, Mo- 
bile & Ohio depot and the camps in 
ihe woods. This is found to be one of 
the most useful and admirable fea- 
tures of the plant. 

The company now has seven miles 
of logging railroad built and in opera- 
tion and it is being extended from 
time to time as necessity demands. 
The road is of standard gage 
and is equipped with a 44- 


dining room and club and lodge room for the use of 


its employees. This building is two stories high. The 
company is also building a number of residences, the 
town not affording sufficient house room for the in- 
creased number of employees that will be needed about 
the plant. Already there are twenty houses erected 
and more are under way. A large boarding house is also 
being constructed. 

There are 100 men now employed in various ways 








THE PLANING MILL. 


about the plant, but when it is operated both night 
and day, as it doubtless will be soon, the number of 
employees will be doubled. ‘The capacity of the two 
mills aggregates close to 250,000 feet in twenty hours. 
The belting used throughout the new plant was made 
entirely by the Moloney-Bennet Belting Company, of 
Chicago, the excellence of whose output has already 
been demonstrated many times, but which at Quitman 
withstood a test that would have resulted in consid- 
erable damage 
to the mill had 
not its quality 
proved to be ex- 
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BOOM TIMES IN TEXAS. 

BEAuMONT, TEX., March 23.—Two weeks ago it was 
reported that Texas trade had slackened up. At 
that time the statement was correct, but it is not so 
today. The Texas dealers seem to have had new life 
injected into them judging from the orders which have 
come in during the past two weeks. Business with 
the Texas dealers, instead of being rather dull and quiet, 
is exceptionally good, and compares very fairly in volume 
and price with the period of greatest 
demand during the season just closed. 
One noticeable feature. of the present 
orders is that they call almost alto- 
gether for the better class of lumber, 
thus showing that the principal part of 
the building is beimg done in the city, 
as against the country. The farmer, of 
course, at this season, is busy getting 
his crop in the ground. Some firms have 
booked orders from Texas dealers along 
during the past week for 500,000 to 
1,000,000 feet. These are not orders 
from one large wholesaler but are the 
aggregate of a good many orders from 
various merchants in the lumber trade, 
ranging from one to eight cars each. It 
is now certain that there will be wo re- 
action, as was predicted by some, from 
the great burst of trade had during the 
winter, and it is a safe assertion that 
the prices of lumber will not be lower for 
several months than they are at this 
time. 

Dimension, speaking generally, is selling for $14.50, 
although it is true that some mills are holding strictiy 
for $15 on a 20-cent basis. Boxing is not to be had 
from the longleaf mills, and such orders as are accepted 





for this class of stock have to be shipped green. This 
is bringing $19 on 20-cent rate of freight. If there 


has been one inquiry letter for prices on boxing the past 
ten days there have been over a hundred. Many lengths 
of dimension are also out of stock, and have to be 
shipped green. 

Stocks on hand at the 
longleaf mills on March 1 
as compared with February 





ceptional. 
The new band 





ton straight line Mogul loco- 
motive and a 30-ton Lima 
Shay geared locomotive, its 
rolling * stock in - addition 
comprising twenty-four log- 
ging cars. The logging out- 
fit is in keeping with every- 
thing else operated by the 
company. Forty-eight head 
of oxen and sixteen head of 
horses are used for the 
woods operations. Instead 
of building logging camps 
for the men to live in the 
company has adopted the 
method of fitting up box 
cars as more convenient and 
adaptable in many ways. A 
side track is put in where the men are working in the 
woods and when the timber adjacent to that point 
is cut the men with the entire outfit are moved to 
the new location, the change being made with a dis- 





THE COMMISSARY. 


patch which greatly commends it over the old system. 
Upon the completion of its plant the Mississippi 

Lumber Company turned its attention to additional con- 

Veniences and is now erecting a building containing a 








LOG POND AND LOGGING ROAD. 


THE OLD MILL. 


mill is now being operated to its full capacity of 60,000 
feet a day. When it was started a month or two 
ago everything moved off like clockwork, ,setting a 
pace that it is still keeping up, thereby entitling it 
to be considered as one of the best plants from every 
standpoint that has lately been erected in the south. 
The company is in receipt of a healthy volume of orders 
from all over the country and with the aid of the old 
mill can fill everything in yellow pine lumber or tim- 
bers in a prompt and satisfactory manner. A specialty 
is being made of high grade, well manufactured rift 
sawed flooring. ‘The planing mill is proving itself a 
wonder and with its fine equipment of machinery turns 
out some of the finest looking mill work that can be 
made with mechanical appliances of the most modern 
character. 

On May 1 the offices of the Mississippi Lumber Com- 
pany will be removed from their present location in the 
Chamber of Commerce building to suite 1425 Old Col- 
ony building, at the corner of Van Buren and Dearborn 
streets, this city. Occupying the same suite of rooms 


will be the office of the Thompson Lumber Company, 
operating in white pine lumber at Washburn, Wis., with 
general offices here, and also the offices of the Deeves 
& Taylor Lumber Company. 
























1 are 13,000,000 less. The 
March figures show 1465,- 


000,000 feet on hand at the 
Texas and Louisiana mills. 
The decrease each morth is 
becoming alarming, in view 
of the fact that this is the 
time of year when stocks are 
generally allowed to in- 
crease. 

The demand for bill stuff 
shows no abatement what- 
ever, and it is a difficult 
proposition for the manu- 
facturers to decide which of 
the various bills to make 
figures on. Some mills are absolutely 
sold ahead on timber specifications 
for three months, and could not err 
tertain orders for another car no mat- 
ter what the price was. There are 
untold specifications in the hands of 
the different mills for rice mills, cot- 
ton mills, oil mills, elevators, wharf 
shed work and building construction 
of all classes. Of course, the de- 
mand for railroad timber is equally 
great, and with the great amount of 
new railroad construction in prog- 
ress in Texas at the present time 
there is no limit to the demand for 
this class of stock. Stringers are par- 
ticularly in brisk call, as are bridge 
ties, guard rails and caps. Today sap 
ties are bringing $7.50, because of 
the scarcity of heart ties. 

The export business has been rath- 
er quiet of late. Sawn timber is only 
bringing 45 shillings the load in 
Liverpool, which is not more than 
$9.50 a thousand feet alongside ves- 
sel, and the mills do not care to eut for this 
figure. Some small sales have been effected, how- 
ever, from the Beaumont stock of sawn in the river, 
but beyond this there is nothing of importance to record. 
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There is a much greater demand for prime than there 
is stock, and for kiln dried saps there is no end of in- 


quiry. 
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The Record. 





Alabama. 
Coalburg—Crotwell Bros. have moved saw mill here from 
Brookwood. 
Mobile—'The Climax Lumber Company has been incor- 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. 
ArkanSas. 


Boonville—J. W. Grady has been succeeded by the Arkan- 
sas Lumber Company. , ; 

Junction City—The Junction City Lumber Company has 
discontinued saw and planing mill. 

Piggott—The Piggott Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated by Joel A. Taylor, L. A. Taylor, C. R. Sloan and P. 
Middlekauf, with capital stock of $10,000. 


California. 
Los Angeles—The Frank H. Powell estate has sold out. 
Redding—The Oregon Sash & Door Company has opened 
ji + ag The Charles Nelson Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $750,000. 
Truckee—The Eccles Lumber Company, of Utah and Ore- 
gon, will open a branch here. 


Florida. 
Point Washington—Strickland & Wesley have been suc- 
ceeded by the Odd Lumber Company. 
Georgia. 
Blakely-—Willis & Cole Bros. have sold out to the Flowers 
Lumber Company. 
Hapeville—The Georgia Cooperage Company has _ been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. 
Spring Haven (near)- -W. W. Bush has sold out. 


Idaho. 

Boise—The Thunder Mountain Lumber Company has been 

incorporated. : : 
Illinois. 

Caldwell—William W. Engel has engaged in the lumber 

jusiness. 
Chicago—The Wisconsin Oak Lumber Company has been 
organized to develop timber land in Polk county, Wisconsin, 
by F. W. Upham, J. W. Embree and M. IF. Rittenhouse. J. 
Cc. Buck & Co. have been succeeded by the J. C. Buck Lumber 
Company, incorporated, with capital stock of $5,000. 

Frankfort—John McDonald has been succeeded by H. J. 
McDonald. 

Johnson City—C. C. Stotlar has opened a retail yard. 

Joy—D. Dickinson has been succeeded by D. Dickinson & 
Co. 

Mazon—M. 8S. Dewey has sold stock of lumber to O. B. 
Fuller. 

Pekin—The T. & H. Smith Company has increased cap- 
ital stock from $200,000 to $350,000. 

Savanna—Brown & Rhodes Bros. have sold out to George 
Brown. 

Spring Valley—The Alexander Lumber Company has 
engaged in business. . 

Indiana. 

Frankfort—H. A. Langton & Co. have been succeeded by 
Dudley Langton. 

Kimmel—A. IE. Noe has been succeeded by J. B. Noe & Son. 

Muncie—The Klus & Grouleff Lumber Company has 
engaged in business. 

Plainfield—M. R. Ellis & Sons have been succeeded by 
Ellis Bros. 

Thornton—L. C. Ripley has sold out to the Southern 
Product Company. 

Washington—The Murdoch Veneer & Lumber Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $18,000, by 
George Murdoch, J. M. Murdoch, Robert McGavin and Hugh 
Murdoch. . 

Indian Territory. 

Duncan—The Crawford Lumber Company has opened a 
yard. 

. Mill Creeek—The Waples-Painter Company has opened a 
yard. Headquarters at Gainesville, Tex. 

Westville—hK. M. Alberty & Bro. have been succeeded by 
the Westville Lumber Company. 

Roff——The Waples-Painter Company has established a yard. 

lowa. 

Adel—S. Hansen has sold out to B. F. Brokhausen. 

Benson—-Lee Canfield has sold out to the Ricker & Brat- 
nober Lumber Company. 

Brooklyn—H. C. Light & Co. have engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Coggon—H. C. Meriam & Co, have dissolved partnership 
and have been succeeded by the Coggon Lumber Company. 

Des Moines—The Des Moines Box Factory has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $10,000, by J. I. Aldrich and 
bh. C. Wyman. ’ 

Dyersburg—Armstrong Bros. & Co. have beeen succeeded 
by James Armstrong. 

Dougherty—The Gates Holbrook Company has engaged 
in the lumber business. 

Emerson—QB. W. Culver is organizing a new lumber com- 
pany with capital of $10,000. 

Galt——P. A. Axen has been succeeded by P. A. Axen & Son. 

Grand .Junction—Harvey Bros. have sold out to BE. D. 
Mineah & Co.—Charles Mauss has bought a lumber yard. 

New Hampton—I’. BE. James and C. B. Hall will open a 
yard about April 1. 

New Hartford—J. A. Cousins has sold out to the Ricker 
& Bratnober Lumber Company. 

Strawberry Point—James and John King have been suc- 
ceeded by King Bros. & Preston. 

Truesdale—The Willis Lumber Company has opened a 
yard. 

Kansas. 

Galena—W. C. Phares is out of business. 

Harveyville—Rand & Lewis have been succeeded by Mc- 
Millen & King. 

Lost Springs—Mowrer Bros. have been succeeded by Burk- 
holder & Means. 

Piedmont—William Grimes & Son have been succeeded by 
F. E. Drake. 

Kentucky. 

Frankfort—W. J. Hughes & Co. are out of business. 

Harrodsburg—H. R. Carpenter & Co. have been been 
succeeded by B. F. Smock & Son. 

Paducah—The Newman Decker Churn Company has been 
incorporated. 
~— -Mrs. Rachel Ashbrook has withdrawn from Temp- 
in & Co. 

Louisiana. 

Lafayette—A. J. Ross has been succeeded by Stewart, 
Lewis & Taylor. 

Manchae—Carroll & Hart have sold cypress mill to John 
Bruce and Samuel BH. Taft, of Cincinnati. 

Monroe—The Southern Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 by L. C. Blazer, 
H. J. Johnson, L. M. Mains and L. H. Hill. 

New Orleans—J. L. Fischer has withdrawn from the 
Fischer Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Limited. 

Selma—The Georgetown Lumber Company will incor- 
porate as the Georgetown Lumber Company, Limited. 

Welsh—L. 8S. Dalbey has established a yard. 

Maine. 

Newport—Danvers Cram has been succeeded by Pear 

& McFadden, ety Dearne 





North Bridgeton—F. H. Brown has removed to Lowell, 


ass. 

Rockland—Charles E. Bicknell has succeeded Jones & 

icknell. 

Maryland. 

Brunswick—Charles M. Wenner has sold out to R. B. 
Wenner. 

Baltimore—The Mobile Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $150,000. 


Massachusetts. 

Boston—Samuel T. Manson & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Manson Lumber Company, incorporated. 

East Lee—J. McLaughlin has sold saw mill to Edgar S. 
Merrill. ‘ 

Michigan. 

Blissfield—Hayes & McDonald have been succeeded by 
William McLeod. 

Escanaba—The Escanaba Lumber Company has_ been 
incorporated with capital stock of $150,000. 

Highwood—W. B. Tubbs has sold half interest in saw 
mill to Charles H. Baird. ‘The concern will operate as the 
Highwood Manufacturing Company. 

Masonville—The Masonville Hoop Company has been 
succeeded by the Escanaba Lumber Company. 

Mount Clemens—J. Lousby & Son have been succeeded by 
the Lousby Lumber & Coal Company, Limited. 

Vassar—Mark Miller, of the Miller Lumber Company, is 
dead. 

Minnesota. 

Barnesville—The Trimble Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated.—H. G. Tweeton has sold out. 

Kibow Lake—J. J. Hague & Co. will establish a yard. 

Evansville—The Evansville Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Evansville Hardware & Lumber Company. 

Graceville—John McRae has sold out to R. E. Skeith & Co. 

Huntley—The L. Lamb Lumber Company has sold out to 
the C. L. Colman Lumber Company. 

Lake Park—Kirknes & Hellan have engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Minneapolis—The Gregg-Saeger Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $1,000,000, and will 
engage in business by May 1.—The B. L, Willis Lumber Com- 
pany, of Webster City, Iowa, and the Ricker & Bratnober 
Company, of Waterloo, Iowa, have opened an office here.— 
The National Piano Company has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $100,000. 

Osakis—-W. A. Yates has sold out to the Hennepin Lum- 
ber Company. 

St. James—A. Erickson & Co. have sold out to the L. 
Lamb Lumber Company. : 

Mississippi. 

Blanton—KE. Hayes has bought out the Cooley Lumber 
Company. 

Gulfport—Richardson & Hlewes have been succeeded by 
the Hewes Planing Mill & Lumber Company: 

VPearlington—The J. A. Favre Lumber Company has been 
incorporated, with capital stock of $100,000. 

McHenry—Gary & Fatheree have been succeeded by the 
Gary-Fatheree Lumber Company, capitalized at $50,000. 

Missouri. 

Bolivar—D. W. Faulkner is out of business. 

Flat River—G. M. -London, M. C. London and W. R. 
London have incorporated the London Lumbering Company, 
with capital stock of $20,000. 

Grand Valley—J. M. Hines has sold out. 

Grain Valley—The Grain Valley Lumber Company has 
sold out. 

Kansas City—The Libbey & Fulton Company has en- 
gaged in the sash, door and blind business. 

; Powersville—J. P. Herold has been succeeded by Whitley 
sros. 

St. Louis—The Ozan Lumber Company, of Prescott, Ark., 
has opened a general sales office.—The Southern Pine Com- 
pany, of Texarkana, 'Tex., will open sales office. 

St. Louis—-Louis Essig, August H, Fick and August H. 
Iloffman have incorporated the Louis Essig Lumber Com- 
pany ; capital stock, $20.000. 

Webb City—The Three Link Lumber Company has sold 
out. 

Wellington—The Harris Anderson Lumber Company has 
succeeded I’. I’. Moeller. 

Nebraska. 

Curtis—A. HK. Seigner has been succeeded by the Barnett 
Lumber Company. 

Lushton—Jacob Labart has sold out to the Lushton Lum- 
ber Company. 

Mitchell—Carr & Neff have engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Sidney—J. W. Harper & Son have sold out to A. Pease. 

Sutton—The Sutton Lumber Company has been _ suc- 
ceeded by Tidball & Murphy. 

Syracuse—Ballow, Fellers & Co. have been succeeded by C. 
R. Smith & Co. 

New Hampshire. 


East Andover—H. D. Caldwell has established a wood- 
working factory. 

Vranklin—L. D. Sleeper is reported selling out. 

New Jersey. 

Camden—The Lenoir Land & Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $100,000. 

Jersey City—The Pocahontas Coal & Timber Lands Com- 
pany has been incorporated by F. J. French, Joseph H. 
Swift and George I’. Shaver; capital stock, $100,000. 

New York, 

Buffalo—Chilecott, Hulzler & Neubecker have established 
a planing mill. 

New York—The Ross Mantel & Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $30,000. 

Rochester—D. Banteleon has beeen succeeded by the Ban- 
teleon Bros. Company, incorporated, with capital stock of 
$25,000.—Theodore H. Coddington, of the firm of James 
Coddington & Bros., died March 16. 

Seneca Falls—The R. J. Rogers Lumber & Coal Company 
has sold out to Roy W. Yauger. 

Watervliet—The Troy Wood Working Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $20,000 by A. 
G. Cunnungham, Joseph Mackey and H. W. Smith. 

North Carolina. 
. Asheville—George A. Murray has removed to Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Newton—The Dellinger Manufacturing Company has been 
organized to manufacture sash, doors and blinds. 

Seaboard—The Cummer Company is reported out of busi- 


ness here, 
North Dakota. 


Ayr—-Frank H. Dickinson has sold out. 
Fargo—The ‘Trimble Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $30,000. 


Ohio. 

Cambridge—A. C. Oliver has been succeeded by Oliver & 
Patterson. 

Killsboro—The Durnell Manufacturing Company has suc- 
ceeded James L. Durnell. 

Iindlay—B. BE. Hill died recently. 

Fremont—The Riverside Fuel & Supply Company is out 
of business. 

Marietta—H. G. O’Blenniss has bought a half interest in 
the planing mill of J. F. McHugh. 

New Bremen—William Rabe has beeen succeeded by the 
Rabe Manufacturing Company. 

Rising Sun—h. F. Day is out of business, 








Oklahoma. 

Alva—H. K. Bickford has been succeeded by the H. kK, 
Bickford Lumber Company. 

Augusta—I'rank Craver has engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Blackwell—Ed L. Peckham, J. R. Danforth and §. Gg. 
Hagarman have incorporated the Bent Lumber Company, 
with capital stock of $10,000. 

Oklahoma—Mrs. A. Snyder has been succeeded by '. J, 
Neeves.—The Todd-Babcock Lumber Company has engaged jn 
the wholesale lumber business. 


Oregon. 
Ashland—The Ashland Manufacturing Company has pur. 
chased the yard and sawmill of H. J. Hicks. 


Pennsylvania. 
Bangor—I*. 8. Wise & Co. have been succeeded by IF. §, 
Wi 


se. 

Millvale—The Millvale Lumber & Box Company has been 
—— by the Standard Box & Lumber Company, Lim. 
ited. 

Montour Junction—Boyd & McKown have engaged in the 
lumber business. : 

Vhiladelphia—The Little River Lumber Company has been 
organized by W. M. McCormick, Washington Righter, H, 
B. Powell, A. W. Lee and W. B. 'Townsend.—Levi ‘Thompson 
& Co, have opened a new yard. 

Washington—J. V. Dunbar has been succeeded by the 
Dunbar & Wallace Lumber Company.—W. H. Davis & Co, 
have dissolved partnership. 


South Carolina. 

Columbia—The Southern Manufacturing Company hag 
been incorporated.—George W. Waring & Co. have been sguc- 
ceeded by the Shand Builders’ Supply Company, incorporated, 
with capital stock of $5,000. 

South Dakota. 

Gary—Yoemen Bros. will establish a lumber yard. 

Marion—IF’, M. Slagle & Co. have engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Redfield—Rabuck & Boub have opened a yard. 

Westport—-Crosby & Heninger have been succeeded by W, 
Rh. Heninger. 

White Lake—Sale & Co. have dissolved partnership. A, 
If. Henneous will continue the business. 


Tennessee. 


Crossville—The Powell Lumber & Mining Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 by-R. W. 
Powell, H. G. Dunbar, J. W. Horton and M. A. Powell, 

Knoxville—J. L. English & Co. will discontinue business 

Lebanon—The Strong & Nolen Manufacturing Company 
has engaged in the planing mill business. 

Soddy—Sullivan Bros. have dissolved partnership. ‘The 
business is continued by J. D. Sullivan. 


Texas. 

Belton—The New Lumber Company has been organized 
by T. W. Cochran, Peter Hammersmith and others. 

Clarksville—The Clarksville Lumber Company has _ been 
incorporated with capital stock of $20,000. 

Cleburne—H. VP. Brown, A. H. Ford and A. C. Ford have 
incorporated the A. C. Ford Lumber Company, with capital 
stock of $10,000. 

Grand Prairie—J. R. Bourland has been succeeded by T. P. 
Cowan. 

Grand View—O. L. Wilkerson has been succeeded by 
0. L. Wilkerson & Co. 

West—Morgan Bros. have engaged in the lumber business. 


Vermont. 


Victory—Wilder & Co. have engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. 


Virginia. 


Luray—Schwartz & Herschberger have been succeeded by. 


Ilerschberger & Heiston. 

Fairhaven—The Bacus Lumber Company has engaged in 
the lumber and shingle business. 

Norfolk—The Virginia Box & Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $5,000, by R. B. Cooke, 
A. Hf. Flint and H. M, Kerr, — 

Washington. 

Oakesdale—H. A. Potter is reported sold out to R. L. 
Nottingham. 

Seattle—The Easton Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $15,000. 

Snoqualmie—The King Lumber Company has sold out to 
James Neally. 

West Virginia. 

Fairmount—0O. J. Fleming has sold planing mill to Watson 
& Armstrong. 

Wisconsin. 

Ashland—E. Charbonneau has purchased a mill. 

Big Falls—H. P. Sorenson is out of business. 

. Footville—Strang & Owen have been succeeded by W. J. 
wen. 

Leyden—Donkle & Shaw have engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Milwaukee—J. H. Abel, president of the Abel & Bach 
Company, is dead.—The A. I*. Meckelburg Lumber Company 
has sold out lumber business to Coerper Bros. 

Plymouth—J. IF’. Goelzer & Co. have been succeeded by 
A. R. Barker & Co. 

Wautoma—Wooster & Jones have engaged in the lumber 
business. 

PAPE OOOO 


NEW MILLS. 





Arkansas. 
Gilmore—The Baker Lumber Company is building a hard- 
wood saw mill. : 
Millville—The Freeman Lumber Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., is rebuilding mill. 
California. 
Kureka—C. W. Burgess will establish a planing mill to 
cost $20,000. 
Florida. 


Lawtey—D. A. Backe is erecting a saw mill. 
Georgia. 
Augusta—The Youngblood Lumber Company is rebuilding 
sash, door and blind factory. 
Lumber City—The Lumber City Lumber Company will 
erect a plant. 
Maryland. 
South Cumberland—Deal Bros. are building a planing mill. 


: Michigan. 
Onaway—A. Hutchinson, of Ypsilanti, will build a veneer- 
ing plant. 
Rogers City—Hoeft & Schnoor have completed a stave 
and heading mill. 
New Jersey. 
Dennisville—R. O. Biddle will build a saw mill. 


North Carolina. 
‘ High Point—J. H. Tate is building a sash and door fac 
or 


y. 
Waynesville—E. E. Quinlan will probably build saw mill 
on a tract of timber land recently purchased. 
Tennessee. 
Bristol—The Tennessee Lumber Company, of Pottsville, 
Pa., will build a saw mill. 


nero See Youmans Lumber Company will build @ 
mill. 
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Lenoir—J. W. Baugher has estabished a saw and planing 
mill. eeaeeas 
Virginia. 
Lawyers—D. H. Cardwell & Co. have established a sash, 
door and blind factory. ; 
Washington, 
Acme—The Ricker Shingle Company is building a new 


mivllard—J. W. McDonald and the Matheson Mill Com- 
pany will build mills. ; 

Blaine—The Moore Mill Company is buiding a saw mill. 
—The Erie Lumber Company’s shingle mill will be com- 
pleted by May 1.—Lester W. David is building a saw mill 
to cost $100,000. 

Centralia—Wingard Bros. have completed a shingle mill. 

’airhaven—The Bacus Lumber Company has established 
a shingle mill. 

Lebam—The Gougar Lumber Company is building a saw 

ill. 
san West Virginia. 

Parkersburg—The Old Hickory Manufacturing Company 
will build a saw mill. y : 

Wisconsin. 
W. H. True has put up a saw mill. 
Ontario. 


Glen Flora 


Sarnia—The Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Company 
will build a saw mill. 
CASUALTIES. 
ee ee a 
Arkansas. 


The mill of the Arkadelphia Lumber Company 
Loss, $40,000 ; cov- 


Daleville 
was burned to the ground on March 17. 
ered by insurance. 

Kedron—-Frank Kendall’s planing mill and a large quantity 
of dressed lumber were destroyed by fire on March 20. Loss 
about $15,000; no insurance. The mill will be rebuilt imme- 


diately. J 

Florida. 
The saw mill of the Eppinger & Russell Company 
The damage is 


Olustee 
was wrecked by an explosion on March 16. 
estimated at between $15,000 and $20,000. 

Illinois. 

Chicago—The chair factory of J. 8. Ford Johnson & Co. 
was destroyed by fire on March 22. Loss estimated at $200,- 
000, fully insured. 

Mount Carmel—The Barlow Furniture Company lost its 
plant by fire on March 20. Loss estimated at $20,000 ; insur- 
ance $7,000. The factory will be rebuilt, 

Madison—The drying rooms and kilns of the American Car 
foundry Company were burned a few days ago, entailing a 
loss of $15,000. The company will immediately rebuild. 

Kentucky. 

Catlettsburg—-The planing mill of John W. .Mahan was 
burned on March 16. ‘The lumber piles surrounding the plant 
were saved. Loss $10,000, fully covered by insurance. 

Maryland. 

Kast Newmarket—G. A. Thompson & Son’s saw mill was 

destroyed by fire recently. Loss $1,000. 
Michigan. 

Harristown—A section of the roof of the planing mill of 
Cummer Diggins & Co. collapsed a few days ago under an 
unusual weight of snow, damaging the plant to the extent of 
$2,000. 

Missouri. 

St. Lonis—The Central Planing Mill Company, composed 
of George doltgrewe, Edward Luecke and Frank Prusz, lost 
its planing mill by fire a few days ago. Damages estimated 
at $8,000. The property was said to be insured. The Mis- 
sissippi Planing Mill, owned by the Riddle-Rehbein Manu- 
facturing Company, was damaged by fire to the extent of 
$5,000 on March 238. 





Ohio. 
Klida—The planing mill of John H. Enslen was burned 
recently. Loss $10,000. 
Washington. 
Manor—The saw mill of L. T. Dieterich was burned lately. 


No insurance, 


Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


At Ruston, La., March 18. 

Officers: Snark, F. D. Lee; Senior Hoo-Hoo, J. O. Black; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, W. W. Buckelow; Bojum, A. J. Herring; 
Scrivenoter, S. R. Cloud; Jabberwock, A. S. Prescott ; Custo- 
catian, KE. L. Kidd; Arcanoper, E. L. Mitchell; Gurdon, 
J. 8. Atkinson. 

Initiates: 

William Frank Ashley, Ruston. 

Richard Eugene Carter, Ruston. 

John Ernest Crawford, Oklahoma City, O. T. 

William Roderick Kelley, Chicago. 

Wille Jay Lewis, Ruston. 

Jimerson Marvin Lagrone, Middle Fork. 

Vrancis Calvert Marsden, jr., Shreveport. 

Richard Leigh Moncure, Ruston. 

John Lawrence Pitts, Ruston. 

Hosea Washington Ragan, Ruston. 

William Joseph. Raef, Ruston. 

John “Lillie’ Ryan, Lillie. 

William Willis Stone, Ruston. 

Benjamin Franklin Thompson, Ruston. 


At Norfolk, Va., March 22. 
Officers : 
Snark, J. E. Duke; 








? Senior Hoo-Hoo, J. F. Drummond; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, A. H. Potter; Bojum, R. D. Parrott, jr.; 

Serivenoter, S. Carskaddon; Jabberwock, J. Watts Martin; 
‘ustocatian, D. H. Holloran; Arcanoper, I’. F. Priest ; Gur- 
don, C. M. Jenkins, 

Initiates : 

William Walter Bain, Norfolk, Va. 

Robert Carrylog Hall, Great Bridge, Va. 

Joseph Du Bretz McCarrick, Norfolk, Va, 

John Marshall Seeknane, Hampton, Va. 

Ernest Churchill Trower, Norfolk, Va. 

Joseph Kemp Tunis, Norfolk, Va. 

Willis Garrotte Whitehead, Norfolk, Va. 

‘ Notes of the Order. 

_ Vicegerent Snark E. Stringer Boggess, of West Vir- 
/_ will hold his second concatenation at Bluefield, 
aes on Saturday evening, April 20. He is being 
“ssisted in working up the meetin 
tititena g up g by a corps of men 
ship of M. N. Offeutt, of the Tug River Lumber Com- 
pany. A good class of hardwood lumbermen is assured 
for the meeting. 
of Gereerent Snark W. M. Otis, of the northern district 
: eorsia, will hold a concatenation at Atlanta on Sat- 
od evening, April 13. This will be the first concate- 
= am held at Atlanta for nearly a year, and it will be 
: 'e nature of a rally or reunion of the membership 

he ar northern Georgia. 

Psd ng Caldwell, Vicegerent Snark for the Southern 
Hotel &. po Georgia, announces a concatenation at the 
Sadie, Tifton, Ga., on Monday evening, April 8. 


at his recent concatenation, under the leader- 


ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





Coast Associations to Unify Their Interests —A New Oregon Price List — Efforts to Secure British 
Columbia Trade—Cementing Coast-Chicago Relations—Lumbermen as 
Tacoma Bankers—A Bright Outlook in California. 





COAST ASSOCIATION ACTION. 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 23.—An important confer- 
ence of lumbermen of the Pacific northwest was held 
yesterday at the Hotel Portland, Portland, Ore. Rep- 
resentatives from the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Southwestern Washington Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and the Oregon Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the latter recently organ- 
ized, were present, as follows: 

BE. T. Williams, North Pacific Lumber Company, Portland. 

Philip Buehner, Eastern Lumber Company, Portland. 

J. S. Hamilton, Portland Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Portland. 

G. W. Cone, Cone Bros., Portsmouth, Ore. 

I’. H. Ransome, Western Lumber Company, Portland. 

M. P. Callender, Simpson Lumber Co., Knappton, Wash. 

I. McLeod, Curtiss Lumber Company, Mill City, Ore. 

Cc. W. Nibley, Oregon Lumber Company, Baker City, Ore. 

M. J. Kinney, Clatsop Mill Company, Astoria, Ore. 

J. 8S. Bradley, Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., Bridal Veil, Ore. 

W. C. Miller, W. C. Miller & Son, Scio, Ore. 

A. N. Moore, Capitol Lumbering Company, Salem, Ore. 

James E. Bell, Bell-Nelson Lumber Co., Everett, Wash. 

Cc. F. White, Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, 
Wash. 

A. J. West, West & Slade Mill Co, Aberdeen, Wash. 

James Campbell, Port Blakeley Mill Co., Port Blakeley, 
Wash. 

Cc. KE. Hill, Tacoma Mill Company, Tacoma, Wash. 

J. A. Veness, Prescott & Veness, Winlock, Wash. 

N. J. Blagen, Bucoda Lumber Company, Bucoda, Wash. 

S. Somerville, Somerville Bros., Napavine, Wash. 

W. C. Miles, Rock Creek Lumber Co., McCormick, Wash. 

Victor H. Beckman, secretary Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

The object of the conference was to take steps to form 
one strong organization of rail and cargo shippers, the 
maintaining of uniform list, grades ete. The sessions 
were held during the day, and it was decided to call a 
mass meeting of the three associations at Tacoma on 
March 29. ‘The sentiment seemed to favor the amalga- 
mation of all interests under one head, and such action 
will probably be taken at the Tacoma meeting. 

The Oregon. Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
formed March 1 by the following concerns: Jones Lum- 
ber Company, North Pacific Lumber Company, Cone 
Bros., Inman, Poulsen & Co., Booth-Kelly Lumber Com- 
pany, East Side Lumber Company, Bridal Veil Lumber- 
ing Company, Portland Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Western Lumber Company, Curtiss Lumber Com- 
pany and the Eastern Lumber Company. The follow- 
ing price list, effective March 15, was adopted by the 
Oregon association: 

COMMON. 26 to 
To 24 ft. 32 ft. 
Common boards, 1% to 14% inches in thickness, 


3 to 8 inches in width.........e+.-eee- --$ 9.00 $10.50 
Common boards, % to 1% inches in thickness, 

10 and 12 inches im width... .cccccccccece 0.00 11.00 
Fencing, 1x6 inches, 16 and 24 feet.......... 10.00 atone 


Common rough, regular sizes to 12x12— 
To 24 ft..$850 41 to 50...$11.50 71 to 80...$23.50 
26 to 32.. 9.00 51 to 60... 14.50 81 to 90... 30.50 
34 to 40.. 9.50 61 to 70... 18.50 91 to 100.. 40.50 
For each additional 2 inches in width or fraction thereof 
add 50 cents per thousand feet. 
Comion sawed vertical grain, $3 per thousand extra up to 
12 inches wide. 
For surfacing see heading “Surfacing.” 


SELECT. 
26 34 42 52 62 
To 24 ft. to 32, to 40. to50. to60. to70. 
Select under 3 to 
12 in. in width.$12.50 $15.50 
Select 3 in. and 
over, reg. sizes 
C0 TARE occcs $11.50 $13.50 $15.50 $18.50 $21.50 $26.50 
For each additional inch in width or part thereof, add $1 
per thousand feet. 
Select sawed V.G., $4 per thousand extra up to 12 inches 
wide. 
Kiln drying up to 3 inches thick, $1.50 per thousand extra. 
For surfacing see heading “Surfacing.” 
CLEAR. 
To 24 ft. 26-32. 34-40. 42-50. 
Clear under 3 in. 
in thickness to 
12 in width.. .$18.50 $20.50 $22.50 
Clear 3 in. thick 
and over to 12 
in. in width... 16.50 18.50 20.50 $23.50 $26.50 $31.50 
For each additional inch or part thereof in width, add $1 
per thousand feet. 
For vertical grain, add $7 per thousand to above prices, up 
to 12 inches wide. 
Kiln drying up to 3 inches thick, $1.50 per thousand extra. 
Yor surfacing, see heading ‘‘Surfacing.”’ 


52-60. 62-70. 


STEPPING. 
vV.G. V.G. 
No.1. No. 2. 
Stepping to 12 in. wide, assorted lengths 10 to 
Oe WE caVebuncvaccenresuesesaneneaaeees $26.50 $23.00 


For each additional inch in width add $1. 
When specified lengths are ordered, add $1 per thousand 
extra. 


FLOORING. 
V.G. V.G. No.2 
No.1. No.2. reg. No. 3. 
Flooring, 14x38, 1%x3, 1% x4, 
1144x6, assorted lengths, 10 to 
SEE 6. v tnd ceneuaneieeaas $25.50 $19.50 $16.50 $12.50 


Flooring, 1x3, 14x4, 14 x6, as- 
sorted lengths, 10 to 24 ft.... 22.50 19.50 16.50 12.50 
Flooring, 1x4, assorted lengths, 


SY arr en 21.50 18.50 16.50 11.00 
Flooring, 1x6, assorted lengths, : 
aE OT ey rire tee 21.50 18.50 16.50 12.50 


When specified lengths are ordered, add $1 per thousand 
extra. 
For surfacing odd sizes, see heading “Surfacing.” 


CEILING, RUSTIC AND FINISH. 


No.1. No.2. No.3 
Ceiling, 14% and 1% in. thick, 3, 4 and 
6 in. wide, assorted lengths, 10 to 24 
MOMs dreds aCademeeeeuchnunedewees $22.50 $18.50 $12.50 
Ceiling, 1x3, 4 and 6, assorted lengths, 
NO CO Bee Bian cteae kde duewedeccawaks 18.50 15.50 10.50 
Ceiling, % or %x3, 4 and 6, assorted 
Oe Oe OU Oe Bes cc cesaivecewes 16.50 14.50 10.50 
Ceiling, %x3, 4 and 6, or bevel siding, 
assorted lengths, 10 to 24 ft......... 15.50 13.50 9.50 
Rustic, 1x6 (No. 1 is vertical grain), 
assorted lengths, 10 to 24.......... 21.50 16.50 12.50 
Rustic, 1x8 and 10 (No. 1 is vertical 
grain), assorted lengths, 10 to 24.... 22.50 16.50 13.50 
Finish, to 8 in. wide, assorted lengths, 
IGG Me SOs cicdwauctscaaweeaudaas 20.50 16.50 
Finish, 9 to 12 in. wide, assorted lengths, 
re OD rrr eee 21.50 17.50 
Door and window jambs and fancy cas- 
WE. dc taedudecddacacad celvese coues 25.00 20.00 


When specified lengths are ordered of rustic, ceiling or fin- 
ish, $1 per thousand extra. 
For odd or after dressed sizes, see heading “Surfacing.” 


RAILROAD MATERIAL, 
To 32 ft. 34 to 40 

Bridge stringers up to 16 inches in width..... $10.00 $10.50 
Each additional inch in width, add 50 cents. 


To 34 ft. 36 to 40. 42 to 50. 52 to 60 
Car sills, common, 514 to 


DE Sirs cctcdaseeuae $12.00 $13.00 $15.00 $17.00 
Car sills, select, 5% to 
WAS Ob dcedanweean 17.00 19.00 22.00 25.00 
2x6-9. 2x8-9. 
Car-Gienine, CONIIOIN go. 66 ods iclectcescecis $10.50 $11.00 
Car decking, common V. G........cccccccece 12.50 13.00 
CUM Gi MONO & eda sadivekacadedonens 15.50 16.00 
Car Gecere Meneee. V Ge k knckscctccsccsnes 17.50 18.00 
Car siding and roofing, 1x4 and 1x6 clear VG ..... 23.00 
Car siding and roofing, 1x4 and 1x6 flat grain ..... 18.00 
LATH—GREEN, 
4 ft. 5 ft. 6 ft. 8 ft. 
EG SOO ORs is 6's's he eens $1.65 whee 42 a woe 
EMQG, SESE Sk « denleexcxecene 1.75 $2.50 $3.50 $5.25 
Lath pickets, %4x1% or1%..... 3.00 4.00 5.00 6.50 
Lath pickets, 4x14 or 1%..... 3.75 5.25 6.75 7.50 


Furring, 1x2 and under, and grounds, per lineal foot, \4e. 


SPRUCE. 

No.1. No. 2. 
Spruce, common, mill run, 4 to 14 in. ..$11.00 ‘Ae athe: ee 
Clear spruce, to 10 in. wide, rough or 


GU da cwnkewaandadawawen aa $22.50 $17.50 


Clear spruce, 12 to 18 in. wide, rough or a 
MN d Sida ccecadncuconncwe wan ana eeeee 25.00 20.00 
Clear spruce, 20 to 24 in. wide, rowgh or 
GHUNOE YT cde csdeadeccbecedereueaan 35.00 30.00 
CEDAR, 
Rough common cedar, ordinary sizes................ $11.00 
SURFACING. 
é 62 82 102 
82 ft. to60. to 80. to 100. to 120 


Surfacing or sizing, 1 to 4 
sides, 12x12 and under.$1.00 $2.00 $3.00 $5.00 $8.00 
Surfacing or sizing, 14x14 
1 BE i haccdewinnes 1.50 2.50 400 6.00 10.00 
For fractional or odd sizes, add $2 per thousand feet, and 
when ordered after dressed add % inch to each side planed 
and price of surfacing. 





TRADE AT TACOMA. 


TacoMA, WASH., March 23.—Lumbermen of Tacoma 
are chiefly interested just now in the proposed Wash- 
ington & Oregon railroad, projected from Portland to 
Tacoma, to follow the unused grade of the Union Pacific. 
One of the leading members of the trade states that he 
has carefully looked up the promoters of the projected 
road, simply because of his interest in the benefits to 
accrue to himself and other manufacturers, and that he 
is satisfied that the railroad will be built. He states 
that the company has secured plenty of capital and 
has its plans well in hand. Under the present railroad 
system the only way Tacoma can enter Colorado and 
neighboring territory is by the Northern Pacific, via 
Billings and the Burlington road, a 10-cent differential 
being demanded by the Northern Pacific between here 
and Portland, which effectually shuts the Tacoma trade 
off from the Union Pacific. With the Washington & 
Oregon railroad in operation, however, this manufac- 
turer states that Tacoma and Puget sound will be able 
to ship via Portland and the Union Pacific and thus 
enter into Utah, Kansas and clear to the Missouri 
river. 

Wingard Bros.’ new 80,000 capacity shingle mill at 
Centralia began sawing this week. A new saw mill is 
to be built just west of Centralia by H. W. Stuchell, 
of Chehalis, and others on the site of the Chehalis 
Lumber Company’s mill which was burned last year, 
and work on it will begin in about two weeks. 

The Stevens County Lumbermen’s Association has been 
organized at Colville, Wash., during the week with ten 
members and an effort will be made to secure reduced 
rates ‘in order to compete with British Columbia manu- 
facturers for the lumber trade of British Columbia. 
The mines of British Columbia consume a large amount 
of sawed and heavy timber and, with a fair rate, the 
Stevens county mills believe they can secure a share 
of this trade. 

The Centralia Shingle Mill Company will build a spur 
track from the Northern Pacific to its mill to be built 
west of that town. The new mill will have a capacity 
of 300,000 a day. 

The American bark Haydn Brown has arrived at 
Tacoma to load a cargo of lumber for San Francisco 
consigned by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. 
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The four-masted schooner William H. Smith has also 
arrived at this company’s wharf and is loading a cargo 
of lumber for Australia. The new barkentine James 
Tuft during the week finished loading 800,000 feet of 
lumber at the St. Paul mill dock for Australia and was 
towed to Ballard to take on an additional half million 
feet. 

The schooner Sailor Boy sailed from the Tacoma 
Mill Company’s mill at Old Town during the week 
with 205,000 feet of lumber and 264 cedar poles con- 
signed to San Francisco. The bark ‘Tidal Wave sailed 
yesterday from this mill with a cargo of 605,000 feet 
of lumber consigned to San Pedro. The schooner 
Charles £. Falke has arrived in from Honolulu to load 
a coastwise cargo for the same company. 

William Carlisle, a leading wholesaler of Atchison, 
Kan., was in the city during the week. 

The Scandinavian-American Bank of Tacoma has been 
reorganized, to be hereafter known as the Lumbermen’s 
State bank. The president of the reorganized bank is 
R. D. Musser, a wealthy lumberman and banker of 
Little Falls, Minn., where he is secretary of the Pine 
Tree Lumber Company, of Little Falls. Mr. Musser has 
extensive banking interests also in Kansas City and 
St. Louis. The vice president of the bank is George 
8S. Long, resident agent for the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, in charge of its Tacoma oflice and its exten- 
sive field business and interests in this section. The 
cashier is W. E. Bliven, formerly of Muscatine, Iowa, 
and heavily interested in lowa banking and manufac- 
turing interests. Of the remaining directors C. R. 
Musser is owner of one of the largest saw mills in 
Iowa and a member of a syndicate owning many thou- 
sands of acres of timber lands in Washington, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. FE. R. Wheeler recently came to 
Tacoma from Manistee, Mich., and while still holding 
extensive interests in the Canfield & Wheeler Lumber 
Company, of that place, is president of the Far West 
Lumber Company, of Tacoma. 

Arvid Rydstrom and F. A. Huffer, the two remaining 
directors, are both well known residents of Tacoma. 
Stockholders other than those mentioned include a num- 
ber of the richest bankers and timber and Jumbermen 
of the United States. Among these latter are C. G. 
Stein, of Muscatine, Iowa; P. M. Musser and Charles 
Fox, wealthy Iowa lumbermen and mill men. 





COAST HOSPITALITY TO CHICAGOANS. 

Tacoma, Wasu., March 23.—Members of the Chicago 
Commercial Club now touring the Pacific coast were the 
guests of the city of Tacoma yesterday. When the day 
was ended they voted it one of the most enjoyable as 
well as instructive and entertaining of their journey 
thus far. Novel entertainment had been provided for 
the visitors by the city, with the aid of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, different from anything 
which the visitors had eXpected. 

The club’s special train was met at Meeker Junction 
by the Tacoma reception committee of ten, and the 
entire party proceeded by train to Buckley, where they 
left the sumptuous special train and boarded a logging 
train, climbing with delight like school kids on to big 
flat cars and variously commenting upon the powerful 
engine attached to the train, which was_ especially 
equipped for climbing mountain grades, The train pro- 
ceeded for ten miles over the logging railroad into the 
woods from Buckley, up and down steep grades and 
through the timber to the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company’s logging camp, where many of the visitors 
were given their first view of a big Washington lumber 
camp. ‘They were first shown how heavy logs are han- 
dled in Washington camps. Horses and sleds were miss- 
ing and everything was done by machinery, and this was 
one of the things to which attention was specially called. 
The visitors were introduced to a tree 205 feet in length 
and six feet in diameter at the butt, which had been cut 
into eight sections. The sections were chained together 
and hauled over the skids by machinery before their eyes 
as lightly, swiftly and easily as a child might handle 
eight toothpicks. 

From the skids the party proceeded into the woods, 
where they were introduced to another massive giant of 
the forest, erect and strong in its power, hundreds of 
years old and measuring 226 feet in length by 6 feet 6 
inches in diameter, This was to be felled for their 
amusement and in a few moments the giant began to 
creak and groan and the visitors began scattering for 
safety. Upon being assured by the loggers that the tree 
would fall along a certain line in a certain spot, they 
returned to the scene of operations and closely watched 
the progress of tree felling. In a moment more there was 
a prolonged groan, a crack like the explosion of a can- 
non, and with a crash the massive tree fell to the ground, 
shaking the very earth upon which the party stood. The 
guests cheered and clapped their hands over the fallen 
giant and pronounced it one of the greatest events of 
their tour. 

Returning to camp within a short time, the visitors 
were the guests of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany at luncheon. It was served in the open air and 
consisted of the regular every day dinner served to the 
loggers—plain, substantial food and lots of it. The 
visitors with appetites whetted to unwonted sharpness 
by the smell of the fir forest did ample justice to the 
bill of fare and pronounced it fit for a king, were the 
king hungry. 

Following luncheon the party proceeded back to Buck- 
ley by logging train and were given an exhibition of log 
hauling and loading on to cars which astonished them. 
Reaching Tacoma in the afternoon, the party was at 
once conducted to the immense plant of the St. Paul & 


Tacoma Lumber Company on the tide lands. Capt. 
Everett G. Griggs, Henry Hewitt and George Browne, 
of the company, acted as escorts and the visitors were 
shown through every detail, even to the shingle-blocker, 
of the largest saw mill plant on the Pacific coast. The 
one thing which excited the most comment was the ap- 
parent ease and rapidity with which monster logs, seven 
and eight feet in diameter, were handled about the saw 
mill. So well pleased were the visitors with their tour 
of the mills, yards and wharves that several of them gave 
up the tour of the water front in order to spend all of 
their time in Tacoma inspecting the saw mills of this 
company. On behalf of the company Capt. Griggs pre- 
sented each of the visitors with a handsome souvenir of 
the occasion, 

The visiting members of the Chicago Commercial Club 
were as follows: William T. Baker, Chicago Board of 
Trade; A. C. Bartlett, of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 
Co.; J. Harley Bradley, David Bradley Manufacturing 
Company; Edward B. Butler, Butler Bros.; Eugene 
Cary, manager German-American Insurance Company; 
William J. Chalmers, Fraser & Chalmers; John M. 
Clark, president Chicago Telephone Company; James H. 
Kckels, president Commercial National bank; John V. 


‘ ¥arwell, jr., J. V. Farwell & Co.; William A. Fuller, 


Palmer, Fuller & Co.; John J. Glessner, Ward & Bush- 
nell Company; Franklin H. Head, capitalist; Christoph 
Hotz, Schuttler & Hotz; John J. Janes, Moore & Janes; 
Rollin A, Keyes, of Franklin MacVeagh & Co.; Elbridge 
G. Keith, president Metropolitan National bank; Charles 
I’. Kimball, president C. P. Kimball & Co.; Murray Nel- 
son, Murray Nelson & Co.; Byron L. Smith, president 
Northern Trust Company; Albert A. Sprague, Sprague, 
Warner & Co.; George C. Walker, real estate; Louis F. 
Swift, of George T. Swift & Co., and E. C. Dudley, M. D., 
as a guest of the club. Other guests of the club were: 

Boston Commercial Club—Robert M. Burnett, Joseph Bur- 
nett Co., manufacturing chemists; Fredrick B. Carpenter, 
of George C. Carpenter & Son. 

Cincinnati Commercial Club—Edwin C. Goshorn, manager 
— Lead Company; William Worthington, attorney at 
aw. 

St. Louis Commercial Club—Isaac W. Morton, director 


Simonds Hardware Company; H. N. Davis, president Smith 
& Davis Manufacturing Company. 





FROM THE GOLDEN STATE. 

San Francisco, Cat., March 23.—There never has 
been a time in this city and state when conditions were 
more favorable for an excellent year’s business. There 
has been a much needed infusion of eastern energy and 
a knowledge of modern business methods into the manu- 
facturing circles of Humboldt county and the effects of 
this are being felt in this city. 

Sugar and California white pine are selling at most 
encouraging prices. The mills in this belt are filled with 
orders and cannot begin to meet the demands made upon 
them, Eastern, local and foreign orders are coming in 
daily and the mills now have enough demands on hand 
to occupy their attention for the entire season. The 
West Side Flume & Lumber Company is almost rushed 
off its feet with orders and the great mill is humming 
day and night in attempts to catch up with the office de- 
mands, A new, and admirable system has recently been 
inaugurated at this mill, the results of which are plainly 
in evidence. 

Scott & Van Arsdale report a heavy business for this 
season and are confident that the year will be unsur- 
passed in the history of the lumber trade in this state. 
Their mills are rushed with work and the several plants 
have almost more to handle than they can do justice to. 
The firm’s local yard, under the management of Mat 
Harris, does a great jobbing and retail business and 
will have a very prosperous year. 

Capt. Charles Nelson, president of the Pacific Lumber 
Company, was married last week and has gone on a 
wedding trip to Eureka. His wedding was a surprise to 
his many friends in this city, but the captain does not 
favor festivals and kept his plans an entire secret. He 
will return to this city in a week or two. 

Manager Standish, of the Albion Lumber Company, 
reports that the new mill is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion and will be in operation before long. 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS NOTES. 


The Humboldt Railroad Company has been incor- 
porated at Eureka, Cal., for the purpose of building 
short lines of railroad into the rich timber lands on 
the Eel river. The inecorporators are directors of the 
Klamath River railroad and the Vance Redwood Lum- 
ber Company. 

The Humbird Lumber Company, successor to the Sand- 
point Lumber Company, at Sandpoint, Idaho, has secured 
from the Northern Pacific railway 20,018 acres of timber 
land on the Priest river forest reserve, in that state. 
The transfer includes some of the finest timber land in 
the state, situated in what is known as the white pine 
belt. The price paid was $144,133, or over $7 an acre. 

The William Howard Land & Lumber Company filed 
articles of incorporation at Wallace, Idaho, last Satur- 
day, with a capital stock of $500,000. The incorporators 
are William Howard, A. P. Perley, F. A. Blackwell and 
Irvin W. Gleason, of Pennsylvania, and James H. Harte, 
David F. Mason, C. R. Strier and Joseph Roemer, of 
Coeur d’Alene City, Idaho. The latter point will be 
the principal place of business and the principal office 
will be at Williamsport, Pa. The company will build 
a big mill on Coeur d’Alene lake, and will also build 
logging railroads to tap its large timber holdings in 
the state. . 

The Benton County Lumbering Company, of Corvallis, 
Ore., is building a 30,000-foot mill at the foot of the 
Alsea mountains, fifteen miles southwest of Corvallis. 


Obituary. 


John W. Branning. 

John Wellington Branning, president of the Bran- 
ning Manufacturing Company, of Edenton, N. C., and 
of the Wellington & Powellsville Railroad Company 
died at his home at Edenton, on Tuesday, March 19. 
The cause of his death was erysipelas, superinduced bh 
a slight burn on the leg. Mr. Branning had been 
over to his Columbia mill and started out in a buggy 
about 6 o’clock in the morning to return home. [t 
being extremely cold, it was suggested he place a 
lighted lantern under the robe. The result was a burn 
which, treated lightly, developed into erysipelas and 
eventually blood poisoning. 

Mr. Branning was born March 11, 1847, and began 
his career as a lumberman in Pennsylvania, during 
the early ’60s, and from that time until the day of 
his death had been continuously in that business, 

In 1882 he went south and with his partner, L. N. 
Stanton, purchased a small mill on the Pamlico river, 








JOHN W. BRANNING. 
In 1886 they dissolved partnership and Mr. Branning 


located a mill at Bayside, N. C., with a capacity of 
about 20,000 feet a day, and in 1887 this property with 
his other holdings was sold to the Roanoke Railroad & 
Lumber Company, of Norfolk, Va. 

In the following February he purchased another mill 
at Edenton, N. C., with a daily capacity of about 
8,000 feet, and from that small mill evolved the im- 
mense plant of the Branning Manufacturing Company. 
Mr. Branning was also largely interested in railroading 
and was president of the Wellington & Powellsville 
Railroad Company. 

During his life Mr. Branning was foremost in the 
inauguration of every movement looking to the im- 
provement of local and general trade conditions. He 
was of a genial, kind hearted disposition and had the 
happy faculty of making and retaining friends. By 
reason of his business sagacity and executive ability he 
commanded the confidence of financiers, whose backing 
did much to place Mr. Branning’s business in the envia- 
ble position it occupies. 

W. H. Hallett. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 27.—Word has reached St. 
Louis of the death of W. H. Hallett, a prominent lum- 
berman of this city, on March 21, at Los Angeles, Cal. 
It was a sudden shock to his many friends in this city 
as he had been enjoying the best of health up to within 
a few days of his death and was expected on a visit to 
this city within another week. While he has been at 
the head of a large lumber business in this city he has- 
not been a resident of the city since 1893, and it was 
upon one of his periodical visits that he was about to 
start when he was taken ill. 

Mr. Hallett was born in New York state in 1848. He 
went into the lumber business and confined himself to an 
exclusively railroad business until 1893, when he 
branched out into a general lumber business. At that 
time he took up his residence in California, leaving 
K. H. Hill as manager of the business. Under the able 
management of Mr. Hill this business has prospered and 
_ estate left by Mr. Hallett is estimated as being quite 
arge. 

The directors of the St. Louis Hardwood and Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Exchange, of which Mr. Hallett has been 
a member since its organization, held a meeting yester- 
day and adopted suitable resolutions of respect and 
sympathy. 

It is impossible to state at this early date just what 
will be done with reference to the St. Louis business of 
the deceased, but it is probable that it will be resumed 
and that it will be, as heretofore, conducted by E. H. Hill. 

Daniel W. Cobb. 

Daniel Webster Cobb, aged 67 years, died at the home 
of his son, Eliot Cobb, of W. E. Terhune & Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., on Sunday afternoon, March 24, 1901, of gen- 
eral debility. He was born in New Bedford, Mass., and 
for many years was a resident of Chicago, and was con- 
nected with the McCormick Harvester Company, of that 
city. ° He is survived by his wife and his son, Eliot Cobb. 


John P. Hampton. 

John P. Hampton, of Canton, Mo., died at his home, 
that city, March 20. Mr. Hampton was an old lum 
berman, and had been engaged in the lumber business 
at Canton since 1870, although not actively for the 
past fifteen years, 
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LATE LONDON ADVICES. 
(From our own correspondent.) 
LonpoN, ENGLAND, March 9.—The following figures 
show the imports and their value into the United 
Kingdom during February, 1901. At this season the 
quantity of timber shipped from the various export- 
ing countries is necessarily light on account of navi- 
gation being closed in the north of Europe and Canada. 
The figures herewith given for the first time cover 
pulp wood, which may be interesting on account of 
the large amount of this material shipped from Can- 
ada during the year. 
HEWN TIMBER. 








From— Loads. Value, 
ee eer ere ee 2,510 $ 27,865 
PGE nn kvctoeeeentecasenes ee 181,485 
INE Keser pen snt Ce eeuesee 20,458 156,860 
CN or ee 3,644 40,500 
United States of America ..... 10,456 279,060 
British East Indies .......... 1,288 82,225 
COMME. £¥ 0 tccers Catncataceys 847 12,350 
GURSE COUNEFION «.:6. ccc ccccces 85,683 519,775 

TURES 45.0.o Cet ences ea eens 147,927 $1,300,070 
SAWN TIMBER. 
WN cs Oc ceed enlaces came 4,626 77,415 
DOMED. Achstindd-ceeeeuce cues 21,885 321,165 
, SPEC C CTT TEC 24,589 334,170 
United States of America .... 30,390 562,235 
PE Crerdecisvadéactevadee 11,547 144,355 
co ge ere 6,013 88,725 
| Ro oer ane ere 99,050 $1,528,065 
Staves of all dimensions, loads. .5,383 163,515 
MEROGADT, COME oc cccssvcenes 5,743 259,540 
Other furniture woods ....... 14,693 469,460 
WOOD PULP, TONS. 
ni chide ee o week Wee 7,057 $ 261,405 
EE Sa enor a aes ae ae ree 25,109 538,770 
United States of America ...... 710 24,195 
cent nck ack eae abel ut 3,254 84,915 
ORF COURUTICR oie cc isicccccc 917 38,565 
oo rer rare re ee er 36,047 $ 947,850 
There was no rally in prices during February and 
in several instances values still further fell away. 
Cheapess of landed stock as compared with the fig- 


ures which shippers are asking for new season’s goods 
continues the chief feature of the market. F. o. b. 
business, however, continues on a much_ smaller 
scale than might naturally have been expected. A 
good deal of business was done in the poorer quali- 
ties, but shippers adhere to their prices for better 
class stuff. These remarks apply more particularly to 
Baltic goods, but there also appears to be a good 
deal of diffidence on the part of London buyers to place 
their orders for Canadian pine, dissatisfaction being 
expressed with the prices shippers are asking. One sat- 
isfactory feature, however, is the moderate terms which 
ship owners are willing to accept for the removal of 
first open-water goods. A year ago freight rates were 
absurdly high, resulting in the bulk of the importation 
being done in autumn, with the resultant block at 
docks which this year it is hoped will be avoided. 


The London Dock Stock. 


The following details show stocks of wood goods 
on London docks on March 1 and at the corresponding 
date last year: 

1901, pieces. 1900, pieces. 





Maltte GQ cccicccscccsss BORA RIS 1,095,404 
Baltic Hattens :6.0cecciscees 4,260,526 2,712,589 
HOUSD WOATOR oc ccc ceeces 4,625,096 2,949,448 
it, MAINES Or arene 7,805,601 7,722,689 
Pine deals and battens ..... 1,018,874 1,107,243 
Spruce deals and battens... .1,384,701 751,792 
Pitch pine deals .......... 124,258 69,706 

BURGE sire wa Sapesidg hes 21,253,434 16,408,871 


The present holding is decidedly large, nearly 5,000,- 
000 pieces in excess of 1900, while it is also consid- 
erably above the quantity held at the same period of 
the two preceding years. This large surplus is made 
up almost entirely of Baltic goods. The stock of deals 
18 nearly double that of last year, which at the pres- 
ent rate on consumption is estimated to last for about 
four and a half months. In spite of the large hold- 
ing there is not much stuff of prime quality to be found, 
as also is the case with battens. None too many, of 
the larger sizes of boards are in stock, but such quan- 
tities of narrow matching have been sent over that 
prices, according to Churchill & Sim’s circular, have 
been reduced to a point “which would have been thought 
cheap at any period of the world’s history.” Stocks of 
pine were not increased during the month and prices 
are very firm. Spruce deals are heavily held and prices 
have again receded, while at the present rate of con- 
sumption the stock of pitch pine deals is sufficient to 
last for nearly another twelvemonth. 


The Pitch Pine Market. 


Prices asked for cargoes afloat have dropped sev- 
eral shillings since last writing and 35-foot average 
Sawn timber can now be obtained for April-May ship- 
ment at 51s to 52s a load, as compared to 65s a year 
ago. This drop has stimulated business, but a reac- 
tion would not be surprising, as ‘it’ is believed the 

ttom price has been reached. Freights have also 
fallen away considerably and may now be estimated 
at 105s for steamers and 112s 6d to 115s for sailing 
ships, with plenty of tonnage offering. This has caused 
time charters to be badly hit, but there is no doubt 
that shippers have been anticipating a flatness in 
the market. Deals and boards are weaker, in sym- 
Pathy with timber. For 1l-inch and up £14 is about 


the figure ruling, with from 10s to 15s less a load for 
narrows. Arrivals of sawn timber during February 
consisted of 14,000 pieces, as against 21,000 pieces 
during February, 1900, and the stock stands at 12,000 
loads, as compared to 9,000 loads a year ago. Spot 
prices are firm in consequence of good demand and 
would no doubt rise but for the cheapness of cargoes 
for early arrival. The landed stock of deals is a large 
one and prices show little if any improvement. 


The American Hardwood Trade. 


An article recently published in a local trades jour- 
nal deals with the tendency of American shippers of 
hardwoods to establish branch offices in the chief tim- 
ber centers on this side instead of doing business through 
accredited agents. In that journal’s opinion this is 
due to dissatisfaction of exporters with the results 
achieved by English brokers and the expectation of 
exporters doing better themselves. The tendency in 
this direction is undoubted, but its purpose is not 
thought to be that which the LUMBERMAN’s contempo- 
rary alleges but rather with the idea of saving com- 
mission charges upon exporters’ goods. Doubt is ex- 
pressed of the wisdom of the change. Exporters will 
find. that business is not so easily done as before and 
it will be discovered that the expenses involved more 
than make up any saving that may be effected. There 
will always be certain shippers, more particularly 
those who send consignment cargoes, who will be dis- 
satisfied with the results achieved, but it is believed 
that the shippers most familiar with conditions on 
this side will prefer to stick to the old arrangement. 
The satisfactory feature of the present position is, 
however, the entente cordiale existing between the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association and our Tim- 
ber Trade Federation, which bids fair to bring about 
more satisfactory conditions in the carrying trade than 
at present exist. 


Time Charters and Pitch Pine Trade. 

In a recent issue of a journal in the southern states 
there appeared an article on the above subject in which 
shippers are warned against taking up boats on time 
charters. The article takes exception to a practice 
which has grown in popularity very much during the 
past year or two, on the following grounds: ‘That the 
practice increases the number of consignment cargoes, 
as cargoes must be loaded and if not sold afloat have 
to be placed on the market and disposed of for what 
they may bring; that the risk of a fall in freights is 
too great to allow of the arrangement being a satisfac- 
tory one and introduces into the trade the gambling 
element which does not belong to it legitimately. 

In conversation with a firm of agents on this side 
who represent the pioneer shippers who take up boats 
on time charter they express views totally opposed to 
the idea inculeated by the journal quoted, viz., that 
such a mode of freighting will in the near future have 
a prejudicial effect upon the market on this side. 
Through the hands of the firm in question there has 
passed during the last few years a considerable num- 
ber of boats taken up in this way and the firm has 
found when dealing with time charter boats that 1isk 
of having to send goods on consignment is not nearly 
so great as it is if boats are taken up for a single 
trip, and for the following reason: Time charter boats, 
even at short notice, can be directed to any port or 
ports in either the United Kingdom or Mediterranean, 
whereas single trip boats have generally a range much 
more limited nowadays than it was a few years ago. 
During the last two or three years the firm of agents 
quoted advise that they have had only one parcel con- 
signment in a time charter boat, whereas they have 
had three or four parcels that had to be consigned in 
consequence of their being shipped in a single voy- 
age charter with only perhaps half a dozen ports to 
choose from in the charter. If these goods had heen 
conveyed in a time charter boat they would doubtless 
have been able to place the goods at some other port. 

It will be generally acknowledged that it would be 
impossible for the pitch pine business to be carried on 
were not tonnage secured well ahead, and the shipper 
who endeavored to run business by chartering only after 
he had concluded a sale (these remarks refer more 
particularly to timber than to lumber) would find him- 
self left hopelessly behind. The fluctuation in freight 
has always been and always will be a very import- 
ant factor and a speculative risk from a shipper’s point 
of view, as practically all sales to the United King- 
dom or continent are made on a cost, freight and insur- 
ance basis. There can be no doubt that the risk that 
the shipper or the broker on this side runs on account 
of a possible decline in freights through taking up a 
boat for a lengthy period has been carefully considered, 
but if not such shipper or broker has to thank the 
LUMBERMAN’S contemporary for having drawn his at- 
tention to the matter. Has it not struck the author of 
the article in question, however, that by taking up 
a boat for a lengthy time the charterer is able to secure 
a quid pro quo in the shape of a concession in freight 
which would be unobtainable were the boat taken up 
for a shorter period? Other reasons that may be urged 
in favor of time charters are that with a single trip 
charter shippers have to load the boat to a limited 
range even if they see a consignment staring them in 
the face, but with a time charter boat they can make 
arrangements to sublet the boat in some other trade, 
say, for instance, cotton or grain; and again with 
boats on time charters shippers can better calculate 
upon goods being shipped by a certain date, and risk 
of a heavy claim on account of a late shipment is 
thereby considerably minimized. 

While it is admitted that just lately those who have 
taken up boats on time have been rather badly bitten 
in consequence of the big recent fall in freights, those 


who took up tonnage on time prior to the beginning 
of the war in South Africa have probably saved a 
good deal of money thereby. Time chartering is not 
a thing that can safely be indulged in by small men, 
but to those who can afford to run the risk of losing— 
and at the same time gaining—considerable sums the 
practice is one which has several points to recommend 
it. 


For a Fair Bill of Lading. 


The members of the Timber Trade Federation, the 
body in this country which safeguards the various lum- 
ber interests, had planned at their annual meeting, 
recently held, to listen to a speech from Ernest M. 
Price, of Price & Heald, New York city, on the efforts 
which the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, of 
which Mr. Price is president, have put forth in order 
to get a satisfactory and clean bill of lading from 
transatlantic steamship lines. The federation has been 
doing its best to move the powers that be in this respect 
and it is evident from Mr. Price’s speech that his 
association has ably seconded the efforts on this side; 
indeed, it is not certain that the American organiza- 
tion has not done more than the federation itself. 
Although matters have not yet been quite satisfactorily 
adjusted, it is very satisfactory to learn from Mr. 
Price that if necessary his association is prepared to 
carry the matter to the supreme court, as it feels cer- 
tain it has right and justice on its side. The nego- 
tiations between the exporters’ association and the 
transatlantic freight conference will not, it is hoped, 
render this necessary, but matters have now reached 
such a state that it is absolutely necessary for an 
alteration to be made somewhere in the conditions 
under which American hardwoods are conveyed to this 
country. 





FROM THE DOMINION. 


Orrawa OntT., March 23.—An abandoned timber berth 
on the Ottawa river was sold last week in Toronto to 
the Hawkesbury Lumber Company for $30,195, being 
at the rate of $1,200 a square mile. 

The freight department of the Grand Trunk railway 
has made a reduction of 25 cents a thousand feet on lum- 
ber shipped from the Georgian bay districts to New 
York. By the new rate the road will carry pine and 
basswood lumber at $4 a thousand. 

The Holland & Emory Lumber Company, of Byng 
Inlet, Ont., expects to have over 50,000,000 feet of logs 
for the coming season’s operations. 

The proposal to tax American forest products import- 
ed into Canada led up to a hot debate upon the sub- 
ject in the dominion house of commons this week. When 
the debate was adjourned a division had not been 
reached and the government had made no declaration 
of policy upon the question. It is well understood, 
however, that the government is opposed to making 
any changes in the tariff this year and therefore will 
not favor any proposal to tax lumber imports, although 
many if not the majority of its supporters from Ontario 
would like to see a tariff-for-tariff policy in lumber car- 
ried out. As the matter now stands the lumbermen of 
western Ontario would like to have a monopoly of 
the markets of Manitoba and the Northwest territories, 
and the British Columbia lumbermen that of their 
own province. The lumbermen of eastern Ontario, Que- 
bee and New Brunswick are not dissatisfied with the 
situation as it now exists, as the British market, which 
is the best for high class lumber, is open and con- 
venient to them. To the people of Manitoba and the 
Northwest territories, which have little timber of their 
own, and where buildings must be for the most part alto- 
gether of wood, a supply of lumber at the lowest pos- 
sible price is a necessity if the country is to be 
settled rapidly. The long haul over the prairies from 
the forest countries in Michigan and Wisconsin, or 
western Ontario, adds greatly to the cost of lumber 
when it reaches western Manitoba and the territories. 
To tax a prime necessity of western settlers’ life like 
lumber $2 a thousand would, even as a matter of 
revenue, be a great hardship, also not an economical 
course, but to do so in order to compel them to pay 
a still higher haulage rate from midland Ontario for 
the benefit of the lumber interests there is felt to 
be a most unreasonable and unjust proposal. Mr. Ben- 
nett, conservative, in bringing this question before the 
Canadian parliament, introduced the following resolu- 
tion: “That in the opinion of this house duties should 
be levied upon lumber imported into Canada corre- 
sponding with those now existing upon lumber enter- 
ing the United States.” In support of this motion 
Mr. Bennett pointed out that a retaliatory lumber 
tariff was now desirable for this country to adopt, 
owing to the continuance of the high duties imposed 
by the United States against Canadian lumber and the 
free admission of unsawn logs. Canada had no duty 
on lumber and imported last year $887,274 worth of 
oak from the United States. which competed with 
and lowered the price of Canadian hardwoods. Canada 
imported a large quantity of pitch pine also, and even 
$26.000 worth of fuel wood, in all $3,614,576 worth of 
all kinds of lumber. He quoted the opinions expressed 
at the meeting of the Lumbermen’s association, held at 
Toronto, as well as the association in British Colum- 
bia, in favor of a duty. John Charlton is opposed 
to the policy of the government he supports. On the 
other hand, W. C. Edwards, M. P.. who is a repre- 
sentative lumberman and one of the largest lumber 
operators in the Ottawa valley, denounced the proposal 
to tax American lumber, as did members from Manitoba, 
the Northwest and from eastern Ontario. There is no 
present prospect of the resolution being carried in 
the house. as it is virtually a want of confidence motion 
against the government. 
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WOODWORKING AND OTHER MACHINERY. 





A New Horizontal Band Resaw—The Common Sense Dry Kiln—The Manufacture of Paper 
Pulleys and Friction Wheels—Combination of Heating and Ventilation— An Improve- 
ment in Pressure Oil Cups. 





A HORIZONTAL RESAWING MILL. 


It is not often that the American saw mill industry 
sees a really new thing. Once in a while, however, there 
comes out a machine that represents a new idea and 
which demands attention because of the new work it 
does or the unique way in which it accomplishes a result 
or because of its revolutionary characteristics. Such a 
machine was the shot gun feed. Another perhaps was 
the steam nigger or log turner, and another the band 
saw mill itself, which, though not a new thing in its 
fundamental principles, was absolutely new as applied 
to the fast work of the American saw mill. Another 
new thing, or which having been designed within the 
last two or three years is only just now being strongly 
pushed for the favor of the saw mill community, is a 
horizontal band resaw. 

Lumbermen who are only casually acquainted with 
English and German saw mill machinery know that the 
horizontal mill is a common thing in those countries. 
There are certain apparent advantages or perhaps one 
evident advantage in this system of sawing. The log, 
or cant, or plank, as the case may be, has a rigid and 


side taking up the surplus thickness, thus making one 
perfect board out of scant thickness stock. This process 
is also instantaneous. ‘To accomplish the same thing 
with other resaws requires a little time, The set works 
used on this mill may be changed from the thinnest 
veneer up to 4 inches thick, while the manufacturer 
builds one style of machine with top rolls operated by 
steam to take stock as thick as fifteen inches, 

This resaw was first designed for the Tunis Lumber 
Company, of Norfolk, Va., for resawing mahogany slabs 
and was a comparatively light machine, having wheels 
5 feet in diameter and taking a saw 28 feet 4 inches long 
and 6 inches wide and cutting stock up to 22 inches wide 
and 8 inches thick. The weight of the machine was 9,000 
pounds. 

How this first machine did its work is shown by the 
following letter: 

NorFo_k, VA., May 31, 1899. 
Giddings & Lewis Mfg. Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

GENTLEMEN: We have been using the Horizontal Band 
Resaws that you built for us in various ways and under 
various conditions; resawing lumber, sawing mahogany slabs 
and pine slabs, etc., and want another machine. We would 
like to have your designer come here and he could then send 





HORIZONTAL BAND RESAW—GIDDINGS & LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO., FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


true foundation, being supported at more points than is 
possible on the American carriage; but .in other particu- 
lars, such as methods of handling the work, it would not 
do for the American saw mill that requires a speed to 
which the English horizontal mill is a stranger, and 
which is impossible to it, inasmuch as the log cannot be 
handled with the necessary quickness. But as a resaw 
the horizontal band mill, built on American rather than 
English models, however, seems eminently practical ; 
and that such is the case has been proven by the ex- 
perience of the Giddings & Lewis Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Fond du Lae, Wis., which about two years ago 
designed a mill of this type to meet a certain require- 
ment and has since improved and strengthened and en- 
larged it until now it is put out as a resaw suitable for 
the heaviest saw mill work and having advantages in 
perfectness of product all its own. 

This mill will make one perfect board from scant 
thickness stock, will cut a perfect board from a slab, and 
do this work at a rate which would take care of 150,000 
feet of 2-inch plank in ten hours. This machine weighs 
20,000 pounds, has an instantly variable feed controlled 
by a single lever, to vary from nothing to 200 feet a 
minute, has wheels six feet in diameter and carries a 
saw eight inches wide and thirty-four feet long. The 
feed works, composed of six feed rolls—three top and 
three bottom ones—are built upon the general lines of 
the big double surfacers. The rolls are 54 inches in 
diameter and from 30 to 36 inches long and, having the 
pressure applied at both ends, cannot spring out of line 
as sometimes do the old style upright rolls where the 
pressure is practically all applied on the lower end. 
These feed rolls can instantly be made self centering, or 
one side may be made stationary from the saw, the other 


out a machine that must take the place of all other resaws 
to a very large extent. We have laid aside one circular 
resaw, having no use for it on account of the band, and we 
expect to take out the others, as the Horizontal Resaw does 
the work of both the old ones, doing the work better, faster 


and with less saw kerf than any band resaw we know of. 
We would like to have your man come here and take an 
order home with him. Please let us know how soon you 
could furnish us with another machine after we gave you 
the order. Yours very truly, 

Tue Tunis LUMBER Co., 

By W. W. Tunis, Manager. 

Since the above was written the Giddings & Lewis 
Manufacturing Company has sold the Tunis Lumber 
Company four more horizontal resaws, has perfected 
all the appliances connected with it and has built the 
large saw mill machine described above and illustrated 
herewith by a rear view. The large machine will handle 
all of the stock usually resawed in a 2-band mill and 
with from one to two men less than other resaws. 

With all other types the lumber to be resawed has 
to be turned on edge, while with the horizontal resaw 
it passes through the machine in the same manner that 
lumber is fed through an edger or planer. The advan- 
tages of this method are apparent, added to which is a 
rigidity of the bed which cannot be had in other ways. 
The sawdust can be easily piped away. The space occu- 
pied is not much if any more than with the upright 
machines. 

The machine is of first class construction. The ten- 
sion wheel is of light but substantial build while the 
drive wheel is very heavy with a V-shaped rim con- 
nected to the hub by Swedish iron spokes of diamond 
shape, set with the long diagonal parallel with the plane 
of the wheel so as to prevent the accumulation of saw- 
dust. Practically the same straining device is used 
on this machine as on the regular log band mill made 
by the company, which has been eminently successful. In 
regard to the working of this machine the general super- 
intendent of the Oconto Company, of Oconto, Wis., says: 
“The resuw, being strong and substantially built, settling 
low and firmly on its foundation, gives no perceptible 
vibration. It has not made a single miscut since it 
first started and no part of it has been out of order 
since it cut its first board.” 

The band resaw has come to be a standard machine 
in the first class saw mills of the country and _ this 
new model, embodying such a decided departure from 
former practices will be studied with interest by saw 
mi!) men. 


THE COMMON SENSE DRY KILN. 


The dry kiln is unquestionably the most important 
feature of a woodworking plant, as on the proper sea- 
soning of the timber used depends chiefly the reputa- 
tion of the manufacturer. The carrying of lumber 
stock is expensive and the kiln most desirable is one 
that will season from the log, free from check, warp 
and honeycomb, and equal in all respects to air sea- 
soning. The St. Albans Manufacturing Company, of 
St. Albans, Vt., claims that its “Common Sense” dry 
kiln fully meets these requirements, and that it is espe- 
cially adapted to seasoning green oak and other hard- 
woods. It is as nearly as possible an imitation of 
the system of nature except that it does away with 
the fickleness and consequent slowners of nature. 

Unlike other systems, it works from the center toward 
the surface, as the timber is first saturated with steam 
which sweats through, opens the pores and starts the 
sap at the center to sweating out. Being a moist 
air, low temperature dryer, when the lumber is dry the 
pores are open, instead of being closed and dried over. 

The drying is done by a vigorous wind and a sum- 
merlike heat, and as the kilns are air tight the lumber 
is dried in its own moisture. The cooling of the vapor- 
ized air over condensing coils answers in effect to the 
rain storms of nature. 

The chief characteristics of the system are steam- 
ing; wind; condensing; mild, even temperature, and 
moist heat—resulting in the successful seasoning of 
oak and hardwoods generally, either thick or thin, 
green or air dried, without case-hardening or honey- 
combing. 





The cut shows a two-compartment kiln, operated by - 


a fan and cold water condenser in an adjoining hous- 
ing. The two compartments can be operated one or 
both at a tithe, as desired, and may be of any desir- 
able size; and, in fact, the rooms may be of any num- 
ber. The heating is done by coils of pipes under- 
neath the cars. The fan exhausts the wet air from 
the kiln through a duct overhead, discharges it over 





COMMON SENSE DRY KILN—ST. ALBANS MANUFACTURING CO., ST. ALBANS, VT. 
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the condenser pipes, and again returns it to the kiln. 
The condenser extracts the ‘sap. The fan is shown 
operated by an engine which may, of course, be omitted 
if power is convenient. The steaming is done in each 
kiln before the subsequent operation of seasoning is 
commenced, 


PAPER PULLEYS AND FRICTION WHEELS. 

In 1884 W. E. Rockwood and H. C. Newcomb, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., conceived the idea of manufacturing 
paper frictions or pulleys and began in a small way in 
that city to do business in this line. The public soon 
wanted paper frictions 





around the rim for the oak pins that are used to pin 
them together, as is shown in No. 2 of the cut show- 
ing the parts. The wheel is now in the shape of sepa- 
rate rings with holes bored at regular intervals through 
the rim. The next step is to assemble these rings in 
numbers sufficient to make the width of the pulley’s 
face. After this is done the oak pins are fitted in the 
the holes in the wheel and the whole contrivance is 
put under the hydraulic pressure shown in the illus- 
tration, and the pins are forced into the holes under 
hydraulic pressure and set with a glue composition 
that makes them practically a solid piece. The result 





im large quantities and 
the firm was changed 
and enlarged in 1888 to 
the Rockwood Manufact- 
uring Company, with 
quarters at 330 South 
Pennsylvania street. The 
new company rapidly 
pushed its business to 
the front until it out- 
grew the plant and had 
to remove to a mew and 
better location, so land 
was bought and a fine 
plant erected at 1801 
English avenue. 

The present plant, lo- 
cated as above, covers 
four acres of ground. The 
main building, 453x60 
feet, is used as a machine 
shop and paper pulley 
factory and is occupied 
by these departments 
only. The foundry build- 
img is 120x60 and is 
where all castings used 
in the manufacture of 
these paper frictions and 
pulleys are made. About 
ninety-five men are em- 
ployed in the factory and stock paper to the amount of 
150 tons is used in a year. It requires a 60-horse power 
engine to drive the machinery of the plant. Every- 
thing else is in keeping with this plant of a strictly 
modern manufactory even to its own electric plant, 
which lights the office and factory buildings. 

W. E. Rockwood, the head of the concern, is in charge 
of the office and employs six people to help look after 
the business. The company makes iron friction pulleys 
in addition to paper frictions and pulleys, but the 
paper pulley is the principal article of manufacture. 
For the benefit of those users of paper pulleys and fric- 
tions who know little or nothing as to the manufacture 
of these articles the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents 








I on, 


ROCKWOOD FRICTION PULLEYS IN VARIOUS STAGES OF MANUFACTURE. 


of this process, as shown in No. 4 in the illustration, is 
a solid rim of paper held together with glue and oak 
pins, No. 3 being these same parts before they are as- 
sembled. These rough parts may now be made into 
either a pulley or a friction as desired. It is then sent 
to the lathe to be finished in any desired size or made 
with a spur bevel or a mitre face. The cast iron hubs 
are now forced into the bore of the paper rim and 
securely bolted and the result is a finished pulley or 
friction except for the dressing on the belt face and 
finishing the sides with shellac. The finished product 
is numbered 5 in the illustration. After this is done 
it is boxed and shipped to fill any order that may 
require a pulley of its size. When told about in cold 





VIEWS AT THE PLANT OF THE ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


the accompanying illustrations, which will show the 
process of their manufacture. The pulley starts with 
rough straw board from the paper mill. These sheets 
are circled separately on a lathe and then pasted to- 
gether and then subjected to hydraulic pressure for a 
Onger or shorter period as may be needed to put the 
stock in solid shape for the manufacture of future 
pulleys or frictions. These rough sheets are numbered 
1 in the illustration showing the parts of the pulley. 
After they are pressed together they are rough-turned 
ito shape for a wheel on a lathe and then bored 


type this process does not seem to be very compli- 
cated, but at the same time everybody can’t make a 
paper pulley and the Rockwood Manufacturing Company 
makes a pulley that is the result of long experience and 
repeated failures which have shown the defects. The 
consequences are that almost perfection has been reached 
in the present process and now the Rockwood product 
is used in mills all over the country, the Rockwood 
Manufacturing Company supplying some of the largest 
manufacturing concerns for saw mill machinery in the 
world with these frictions and pulleys. Saw mill men 


using Rockwood goods know that they have about the 
acme of manufactured excellence in this material. 





VENTILATING AND HEATING COMBINED. 

Experience has clearly demonstrated that in this cli- 
mate no system of ventilation can be successfully oper- 
ated by itself and independently of the method of heat- 
ing that may be adopted. It is, in fact, a vital element 
of success that the two systems be most intimately com- 
bined, for they are clearly interdependent, and when 
properly applied are so interwoven in their operation 
and results that disunion is certain to bring about 
failure. For the purpose of ventilation the fan was 
first applied upon a practical scale about the middle 
of this century, but only to a limited extent, and it 
was not until the fan and the steam heater in market- 
able form were introduced by B. F. Sturtevant, of 
Boston, Mass., that the so-called “blower system” be- 
came a reality. The system, of which these two ele- 
ments are the most important factors, as originated 
by this house, has naturally been known as “the Sturte- 
vant system.” This system is at once practical, suc- 
cessful and economical, for, air being the natural con- 
veyor of heat, it may, when properly warmed and sup- 
plied, perform the double office of heating and ventilat- 
ing. As applied the Sturtevant system forced the air 
into the apartment by the pressure or pleaum method. 


ee 


AN IMPROVED PRESSURE OIL CUP. 


One of the bad features of the average oil cup is the 
fact that to obtain the result desired the glass cylinder 
or reservoir must be kept constantly under pressure, and 
in case of breakage the oil is lost and the cup rendered 
useless. In the new 
form of cup, a3 maru- 
factured by the Lunk- 
enheimer Company, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, il- 
lustrated herewith, 
this undesirable fea- 
ture is obviated. In 
this cup the glass res- 
ervoir is under no 
pressure whatever, but 
instead the oil supply 
is piped through the 
union (A) in base, the 
opening of which into 
the oil duct leading to 
the bearing is con- 
trolled by oil regulat- 
ing valve (F). The 




















auxiliary supply is 
regulated by the oil Ajj 
valve (C). Withthis — 


improved cup it is 
easy to regulate the 
supply of oil under 
pressure, and when it 
is desired to cut off 
same, the valve (F) 
can be turned down 
and will act as an indicator, showing that supply 
is cut off. All the parts of the cup are made of cast 
brass, and it is a heavy, substantial and durable device, 
simple in operation and practical in its application. 


~~ 


SAW MILL IMPROVEMENTS. 


The wave of prosperity and good times which has 
been sweeping over the country is perhaps better shown 
in the saw mill than in any other place. New mills 
are being built every day and the old ones are order- 
ing large amounts of mew machinery in order that they 
may keep abreast of the times. Among those making 
improvements that have come to the notice of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are R. L. Buzzard & Co., Carrier, 
Pa., stationary nigger; Singer Manufacturing Company, 
Cairo, Ill., direct acting steam drag saw; Rice Lake 
Lumber Company, Rice Lake, Wis., double log unloader ; 
KE. C. Dean, Memphis, Tenn., stationary nigger and 
steam feed; Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., oscillating nigger; Williams Bros., Market Tree, 
Ark., gang edger, live rolls and lumber trimmer; Oval 
Wood Dish Company, Traverse City, Mich., stationary 
nigger; Hardwood Company, Memphis, Tenn., station- 
ary nigger; Adams Lumber Company, Morton, Miss., 
oscillating nigger, lumber trimmer and steam feed; 
L. C. Thompson, Gilmore, Ark., gang edger and trim- 
mer; McDonough Manufacturing Company, Eau Claire, 
Wis., stationary nigger; Estate of David Ward, De- 
troit, Mich., two long link niggers; Hart Lumber Com- 
pany, Hart, Mich., a circular cut off saw. All of this 
machinery was supplied by William E. Hill & Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., the well known manufacturers of 
steam saw mill specialties, 








The George Challoner’s Sons Company, of Oshkosh, 
Wis., has recently booked orders for a large amount of 
shingle mill machinery, having installed its special 
single block machine in the plant of P. R. Lachicotte 
& Sons, Waverly, N. C., hand machine outfits, for J. J. 
Burdin & Bro., St. Martinsville, La., the Ellisville 
Lumber Company, Ellisville, Miss., and hand feed ma- 
chines with patent spalting attachments for the sawing 
of refuse in shingles to the Iberia Cypress Company, 
New Iberia, La.; Hanson Bros., Berwick, La.; the Dil- 
bert, Stark & Brown Company, Bonner, La., in addition 
to complete outfits for the Brillion Lumber Company, 
Brillion, Wis., and DeLong & Chamberlain, Nickerson, 
Minn. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE ILLINOIS LIEN LAW. 





Full Text of the Existing Law, and of the Proposed Amendments—The Work of an Able 
Committee, Assisted by High Legal Talent—An Intelligent Attempt to Protect 
All the Interests Concerned in Efficient Mechanics’ Liens. 





Readers of the AMERICAN JLUMBERMAN who have fol- 
lowed the news in regard to the Illinois lien law agita- 
tion will remember that upon the last Saturday in 
February a mass meeting of material men was held at 
the office of the Builders’ Commercial Agency, at which 
time a committee was appointed, consisting of Alexander 
Stewart, Chicago Veneered Door Company; C. C. Wheel- 
er, Central Lumber Company; B. C. Evans, E. ff Evans 
& Son Company; James Fryer, Builders’ Commercial 
Agency; Elmer H. Adams, attorney, and Milton J. Fore- 
man, attorney, who was by common consent permitted 
to substitute in his place Herman Frank, a well known 
attorney associated with him in the same office. This 
committee was authorized to receive, consider and draft 
suitable amendments to the existing Coleman lien law 
of 1895, and report to a subsequent mass meeting of all 
the parties at interest. Upon Thursday, March 14, the 
committee reported back to such a meeting, and some 
further amendments being suggested, was given full 
power to make any needed additional amendments and 
draft the bill in its final form. . At a meeting of the 
committee upon last Thursday afternoon this work was 
completed and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN herewith pre- 
sents the draft im full (except Section 5). The basis of 
the new bill being the act of 1895, the following draft is 
arranged to show the exact wording of the old and the 
proposed new law throughout. By reading the main 
text in conjunction with the portions in brackets one 
has the text of the existing law, while by reading the 
main text in connection with the portions in italics one 
has the proposed bill. In other words, the portion in 
Roman is common to both bills; that in brackets be- 
longs to the existing law, but has been omitted from the 
proposed act, and that in italics appears in the proposed 
act but not in the present law; except, of course, the 
opening enacting clause, and the words Provided ete., 
which naturally go in italics. 

In the work of drafting these amendments the com- 
mittee has had a large number of meetings and spent a 
great deal of valuable time; has invited suggestions 
from material men and contractors regarding any de- 
fects in the existing law, and their proper remedies, and 
has received a large number of such suggestions, and has 
endeavored to reconcile and to utilize them where not 
diametrically opposed to each other, as has in a num- 
ber of instances been the case, particularly in relation 
to the proper rendering of Section 5. In addition to the 
two able lawyers upon the committee, it has had the 
benefit of suggestions from J. A, Coleman, author of 
the present act of 1895; from Frank M. Pease, who has 
a large lien practice, and from H. W. Gleason, whose 
position as attorney of the Lumbermen’s Credit Asso- 
ciation of course brings him in constant touch with lien 
cases. 

ACT OF [1895] 1901. 


AN ACT TO REVISE THE LAW IN RELATION TO MECHANICS’ 
LIENS. 


To whom, what for, and when lien is given; who is a con- 
tractor; area covered by and extent of lien; when the 
lien attaches [how owner may prevent], 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of 
Illinois, represented in the General Assembly: That any per- 
son who shall by any contract or contracts, ewpress or implied, 
or partly express and partly implied, or of any other kind 
or nature, with the owner of a lot or tract of 
land, or with one whom such owner has_ author- 
ized or knowingly permitted to contract for the 
improvement of or to improve the same, furnish or specially 
manufacture and prepare materials, fixtures, apparatus or 
machinery for the purpose of, [or in the] building, altering, 
repairing or ornamenting any house or other building, walk 
or sidewalk, whether such walk or sidewalk be upon such 
land or that bordering thereon, driveway, fence or improve- 
ment, or appurtenance thereto on such lot, or tract of land, 
or connected therewith, and upon, over or under a sidewalk, 
street or alley adjoining; or fill, sod or excavate such lot, 
or tract of land, or do landscape work thereon or therefor; 
or raise or lower any house thereon, or remove any house 
thereto; or perform services as an architect for any such 
purpose; or furnish or perform labor or services as superin- 
tendent, timekeeper, or otherwise in building, altering, 
repairing or ornamenting the same; or furnish materials, 
fixtures, apparatus, machinery, labor or services on the 
order of his agent, architect or superintendent having charge 
of the improvement in building, altering, repairing or orna- 
menting the same, shall be known under this act as a con- 
tractor, and shall have a lien upon the whole of such 
[tract of land or lot] lot or tract of land and upon the 
adjoining or adjacent lots or tracts of land of such owner 
constituting the same premises and occupied or used in con- 
nection with such lot or tract of land as a place of res- 
idence or business; and, in case the contract [be entire and] 
relate to two or more buildings on two or more [adjoining 
or adjacent] lots or tracts of land [of the same owner], 
upon all of said lots and tracts of land and the improve- 
ments thereon, for the amount due to him for such material, 
fixtures, apparatus, machinery, services or labor, and: inter- 
est from the date the same is due. 

This lien shall extend to an estate in fee, for life, for 
years, or any other estate, or any right of redemption, or 
other interest which such owner may have in the lot or 
land at the time of making such contract or may subse- 
quently acquire therein, and [as to the improvements for 
which the lien is claimed,] shall be superior to any right 
of dower of husband or wife [in such improvements.] 
as to any improvement constructed on said premises; nor 
shall the taking of additional security by the contractor or 
sub-contractor be @ waiver of any right of lien which he 
may have by virtue of this act, unless made a waiver by 
express agreement of the parties; and this lien shall attach 
as of the date of the contract. 

[This lien shall attach as of the date of the contract, but 
as against or to the prejudice of any other creditor, incum- 
brancer or purchaser, without actual or constructive notice 
of such contract, the lien shall not atttach as of the date of 
the contract, unless, within thirty days thereafter, the 
contractor shall file in the office of the clerk of the circuit 
court of the county in which such improvement is to be 


made, a statement, giving his name and the name of the 
owner of the property, what his contract is for, the amount 
to be paid, a description of the property, and the date when 
delivery of material, or work, is to be completed. If such 
statement is not filed within the thirty days named, the lien 
shall attach from the date the same is filed; Provided, that 
commencement of work or delivery of materia) at the prem- 
ises by any contractor, shall serve the same purpose as the 
filing of such statement or commencement of work by all 
parties who may subsequently furnish or specially prepare 
material for, or perform services or labor in the construc- 
tion of the improvement. 

{The lien for materials bought, specially prepared for, 
or delivered at, but not used in the improvement, shall be 
second to the lien of contractors whose material was used 
therein; and as against purchasers and incumbrancers of 
such real estate, who become such without actual or con- 
structive notice of the contract for materials, the lien shall 
prevail only to the extent of the value of the materials used. 

{If the materials, fixtures, apparatus, machinery, labor 
or services were furnished under a contract with any of 
the persons named other than the owner, or one by him 
authorized to make such contract, the owner may prevent 
such lien for what is not then furnished or performed, by 
giving written notice to the person furnishing or perform- 
ing the same that he will not be responsible therefor. ] 

(Compare Section 1, Act 1825; Act 1883; Secs. 1, 17, Act 
1839; Section 1, 17, Act 1845; Section 1, amendment Feb- 
7, 18, 1861; Act February 14, 1863; Sections 1, 2, Act 
1874.) 


Liens for work or materials, by mistake, put upon land 
other than the contracting owner’s. 

Sec. 2. Any person furnishing services, labor or material 
for the erection of a [new] building, or structure, or 
improvement, or repairing any improvement, [but] put by 
mistake upon land owned by another than the party contract- 
ing as owner, shall have a lien for such services, labor or ma- 
terial upon such building, or structure, or improvement, and 
the court, in the enforcement of such lien, shall order and di- 
rect such building, structure or improvement to be separately 
sold under its decree, and the purchaser may remove the 
same within such reasonable time as the court may fix. 


Liens for work or materials under contract with husband 
on land of wife. 

Sec. 3. If any such services or labor are performed 
upon, or materials are furnished for lands belonging to any 
married woman [with her knowledge and consent], in pur- 
suance of a contract with the husband of such married 
woman, the person furnishing such labor or materials shall 
have a lien upon such property, the same as if such con- 
tract had been made with such married woman, and in case 
the title to such lands upon which improvements are made is 
held by husband and wife jointly or by entireties, the lien 
given by this act shall attach to such lands and improve- 
ments, if the improvements be made in pursuance of a con- 
tract with both of them, or in pursuance of a contract with 
one of them [by and with the knowledge and consent of 
the other], and, in all such cases, no claim of homestead 
ng - ~ 4 by a husband or wife shall defeat the lien given 
y this act. 


Breach of contract by owner; recowery for partial perform- 
ance; quantum meruit; right to reclaim unused material. 


Sec. 4. When the owner of the land shall have failed 
to perform his part of the contract by failing to pay to the 
contractor moneys justly due him under the contract at 
the time when the same should have been paid, or shall have 
failed to perform his part of the contract in any other 
manner, the contractor may discontinue work and the 
contractor shall not be held Hable for any delay on his 
part during the period of, or caused by, such breach of 
contract on the part of the owner, and if after [ten days’ 
notice in writing by the contractor] such breach for the 
period of ten days the owner shall fail to comply with his 
contract, the contractor may [discontinue] abandon the 
work, and in such case [he] the contractor shall be entitled 
to [a reasonable compensation for as much thereof as has 
been performed] enforce his lien for the value of what has 
been done in proportion to the price stipulated for the whole 
{and such damages as the contractor may have sustained 
by reason of the owner’s default], and also for such damages 
as he may sustain by reason of such breach of contract, the 
same as at law, and the court shall adjust his claim and 
allow him a lien accordingly. In such cases the party 
selling material which has not been used shall have the right 
to take possession of and remove the same if he so elects. 

(Compare Section 13, Act 1839; Section 13, Act 1845; 
Amendment June 22, 1891; Section 11, Act 1874.) 


Contractor to notify owner of sub-contractors and amount of 
their claims; owner’s duty with regard thereto and rights 
in case of default; contractor’s liability for failure to give 
=e contractors to whom this section. does not 
apply. 


Sec. 5. [Within ten days after the contract is made, and 
before commencing work thereunder, it shall be the duty of 
the contractor to give the owner, and also the duty of the 
owner to require of him a statement in writing, under oath 
or verified by affidavit, of the names and addresses of all 
parties having sub-contracts for specific portions of the 
work, or for material, and of the amount to become due 
each, and when, or, if any such sub-contracts are not then 
let, the names and addresses of those who have made bids 
or proposals for the same or for material and the respective 
amounts of such bids or proposals, and, within ten days 
after the same are accepted, the amount thereof, and if any 
contractor shall fail to so notify the owner within five 
days after written notice to do so, such owner may cancel 
the contract with such contractor by written notice of such 
cancellation, and the lien of such contractor shall be sub- 
ject to the liens of all other creditors. But this section 
shall not apply to contractors who have given, or within 
the ten days first named shall give to the owner a good 
and sufficient bond for the completion of such building or 
improvement free and clear of all mechanic’s liens, and such 
bond is made for the use and benefit of those who may be 
entitled to such liens; nor where such persons shall in ad- 
vance waive their rights to liens and bind themselves to 
perform their respective sub-contracts, services or labor; 
nor to contractors whose sub-contractors and materialmen 
agreed to take solely for payment; nor to merchants and 
dealers in material only.] 

It shall be the duty of the contractor to give to the owner, 
and the duty of the owner to require of the contractor, 
whenever any payments of money or other consideration shall 
become due from the owner to such contractor, or whenever 
the contractor desires to draw any money or other con- 
sideration from the owner or owners, lessee, agent, superin- 
tendent or architect, a statement in writing, under oath, or 
verified by affidavit, of the names and addresses of all par- 
ties having sub-contracts for work or material, and of the 
amounts due or to become due each, and when, and what 
for; which statements in writing, under oath, or verified 
by affidavit, it shall be the duty of such contractor to give to 


the owner, and the duty of the owner to require of such con- 
tractor, at such time or times as such contractor desires to 
draw, or does draw, moneys or other consideration from the 
owner or his lessee, agent, architect or superintendent, and 
at such time or timcs as such owner, lessee, agent, archi- 
tect or superintendent shall pay to such contractor any 
moneys or other consideration; and if any contractor shail 
fail so to notify the owner within five days after written 
notice to do 80, such owner may cancel the contract with 
such contractor by written notice of such cancellation, and 
the lien of such contractor shall be subject to the lien of 
all other creditors. Merchants, and dealers in material only, 
shall not be requircd to make statements hereinbefore pro- 
vided for. 


(This section is still under advisement by the com- 
mittee. ] 


[Verbal and written contracts ; time for completion and pay- 
ment; when statement to be filed with the circuit clerk 
and what to contain.) 


{Sec. 6. If the work is done, or materials are furnished 
under a verbal contract, no lien shall be had by virtue of 
this act, unless the work shall be done or materials fur- 
nished within one year from the date of the contract, and 
final payment therefor is to be made within such time. 

If the contract be written, no lien shall be had by virtue of 
this act, if the time stipulated for the completion of the work 
or furnishing materials is beyond three years from the date 
of the contract, or the time of payment beyond one year from 
the time stipulated for the completion thereof. Nor shall a 
lien be had under a written contract where the time of 
completion or final payment is more than one year from 
the date of the contract, unless either the work be con- 
tinual up to the date for such payment, or within thirty 
days after completion the contractor shall file in the office 
of the clerk of the circuit court of the county where the 
improvement is made, a statement under oath, or verified 
by affidavit, giving the name of the contractor and of the 
person contracting with him, a description of the property 
improved, the balance due, and the date for the final pay- 
ment, which statement shall have the effect and stand in lieu 
of the claim for lien hereinafter provided for.] 


TIME FOR COMPLETION OF CONTRACT AND PAY- 
MENTS. 


Sec. 6...It shall not be necessary to fix or stipulate in any 
contract a time for the completion or a time for payment, in 
order to obtain a lien under this act; PROVIDED, however, 
that either the work shall be completed within three years, 
or the contract shall provide that the same shall be com- 
pleted within three years from the date of the contract. 


(Compare Sec. 2, Act 1839; Section 2, Act 1845; Section 

1, amendment February, 1861; Section 3, act 1874.) 

Limitation as against third parties; claim for lien; what 
shall consist of; when itemized account not necessary; 
when claim may be filed and when amended; as to errors 
in; proof of delivery of material, not use, sufficient; one 
claim sufficient for two or more buildings; delivery of 
material at one, good for all buildings. 


Sec. 7. No contractor shall be allowed to enforce such 
lien as against or to the prejudice of any other creditor, or 
incumbrancer, or purchaser, unless, within four months after 
{the last payment shall have become due and payable, ac- 
cording to the terms of the original contract] completion, 
or, if extra work is done or extra material is delivered 
therefor, within four months after the date of completion 
of such extra work or the final delivery of such extra ma- 
terial, he shall either bring suit to enforce his lien therefor 
or shall file with the clerk of the circuit court of the 
county in which the building, erection or other improvement 
to be charged with the lien is situated [against the owner], 
a claim for lien, verified by the affidavit of himself, agent 
or employee, which shall consist of a brief statement of the 
contract {the date the same was made, the date fixed therein, 
or the time implied, for completion and for final payment, 
and the date that the same was completed, if completed], 
the balance due after allowing all credits, and a sufliciently 
correct description of the lot, lots or tract of land, to [pass 
the title thereof by deed of conveyance] identify the same. 
An itemized account shall not be necessary, except for ex- 
tras, where the contract is for all of the work or materials, 
or all of a specific part thereof, at a fixed and agreed price. 
Such claim for lien may be filed at any time after the con- 
tract is made, and, as to the owner, such statement of claim 
for lien may be filed at any time after the contract is made, 
and within two years after the completion of said contract, 
or the completion of any extra work or the furnishing of 
any extra materials thereunder, and as to such owner, may 
be amended at any time [before trial or on the hearing of a 
suit to enforce the lien, subject to a continuance, on account 
of such amendment], before final decree, in the discre- 
tion of the court. No such lien shall be defeated to the proper 
amount thereof, because of an error or overcharge on the 
part of any person claiming a lien therefor under this act, 
unless it shall be shown that such error or overcharge was 
made with intent to defraud; nor shall any such lien for 


material be defeated because of lack of proof that the ma-_ 


terial, after the delivery thereof, actually entered into the 
construction of such building or improvement, provided it is 
shown that such material was [in fact in good faith] deliv- 
ered either to such owner or to his agent for such 
building or improvement, to be used in such building or im- 
provement, or at the place where said building or improve- 
ment was being constructed, for the purpose of being used in 
construction: And provided further, that in the case of 
the construction of a number of buildings under contract be- 
tween the same parties, it shall be sufficient, in order to 
establish such lien for material, if it be shown that such ma- 
terial was in good faith delivered at any one of the said build- 
ings for the purpose of being used in the construction of any 
one or all of such buildings, or delivered to the owner or his 
agent for such building, to be used therein; and such lien for 
such material shall attach to all of said buildings, together 
with the land upon which the same are being constructed, the 
same as in a single building or improvement. 

(Compare Section 4, 28, Act 1874; Sec. 24, Act 1839; Sec- 
om a 4, 24, Act 1845; Act 1879; Amendment May 31, 


Assignability of liens or claim for liens; rights of assignee. 

Sec. 8. All liens or claims for liens which may arise or 
accrue under the terms of this act shall be assignable, and 
proceedings to enforce such liens may be maintained by 
and in the name of the assignee, who shall have as full an 
[ample] complete power to enforce the same as if such pro- 
ceedings were taken under the provisions of this act by and 
in the name of the lien claimant. ; 


When, how and in what court suit may be brought; two or 
more lien-holders may join in bringing suit; lien-holders 
notified must answer in same, not bring original suit; an 
swers stand as cross-bills; original bill cannot be 
missed without consent of parties; licen claimants may con- 
test each other’s claims without formal issues of record; 
rights of in case of surprise; limitation. 

Src. 9. If payment shall not be made to the contractor 
having a lien by virtue of this act of any amount due when 
the same becomes due, then such contractor may bring sult 
to enforce his lien by bill or petition in any court of compe- 
tent chancery jurisdiction in the county where the labor 
was done or the materials delivered, or may bring suit im 
any court having jurisdiction thereof. 

Any two or more persons having liens on the same 3 
erty may join in bringing such suit, setting forth their 
respective rights in their bill or petition. If a suit be then 
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pending to foreclose a mortgage or trust deed, or to en- 
force a mechanic’s lien on the premises, or any such suit 
shall afterwards be instituted, all lien claimants not made 
parties thereto, and having actual notice of such proceed- 
ing, and all defendant lien claimants, shall file their suits 
to enforce their liens by answer to the bill or petition in the 
nature of an intervening petition, and the same shall be 
taken as cross-bills against all the parties to such suit; 
and the said bill or petition shall not thereafter be dis- 
missed as to any such lien claimant, or as to the owner or 
owners of the premises, without the consent of such lien 
claimant. The complainant or petitioner and all defend- 
ants to such bill or petition may contest each other’s rights 
without any formal issue of record made up between them 
other than that upon the original bill or petition, as well 
with respect to the amount due as to the right to the bene- 
fit of the lien claimed; Provided, that if by such contest by 
co-defendants, any lien claimants be taken by surprise the 
court may, in its discretion, as to such claim, grant a con- 
jnuance. 
: The court may render judgment against any party sum- 
moned and failing to appear as in other cases of default. 
Such suit shall be commenced or answer filed within two 
years after [final payment is due according to the terms of 
the original contract, or the lien shall be void as to all 
parties] the completion of the contract, or completion of the 
extra work or furnishing of extra material thereunder. 
(Compare Sections 4 and 28, Act 1874; Secs. 3, 4, Act 
1839; Secs. 3, 4, Act 1845.) 


Personal representatives ; death of parties in interest. 


Sec. 10. Suits may be instituted under the provisions 
of this act, in favor of administrators or executors, and 
may be maintained against the representatives in interest of 
those against whom the cause of action accrued; and in 
suits instituted under the provisions of this act, the repre- 
sentatives of any party who may die pending the suit sha!l 
be made parties. 

(Compare Section 18, Act 1839; Sec. 18, Act 1845; Sec- 
tion 26, Act. 1874.) 


Who are parties in interest; how and when made; or may 
become parties to suit; publication, service of process on 
non-resident; claims not due etc.; pleading; requisites 
of bill or petition; diligence required in prosecuting 
claim; when and how party bringing suit may dismiss 
same. 


Sec. 11. The bill or petition shall contain a brief state- 
ment of the contract or contracts on which it is founded, 
the dates when made, to be completed for final payment, and 
when completed, if not completed why, what was done and 
between what dates; it shall also set forth the amount due 
and unpaid, a description of the premises which are sub- 
ject to the lien, and such other facts as may be necesssary 
to a full understanding of the rights of the parties. Where 
plans or specifications are by reference made a part of the 
contract it shall not be necessary to set the same out in 
the pleadings or as exhibits, but the same may be produced 
on the trial of the suit. 

The complainant or petitioner shall make all parties inter- 
ested, of whose interest he is notified or [knows] has knowl- 
edge, parties defendant [except his own sub-contractors], 
and [promptly place a summons for such parties in the 
hands of the proper officer for service, which] summons 
shall issue and service thereof be had as in suits in chan- 
cery, and when any defendant resides or has gone out of the 
state, or on due inquiry cannot be found, or is concealed 
within this state, so that process cannot be served on him, 
the complainant or petitioner shall cause notice to be given 
to him in like manner and upon the same conditions as is 
provided in suits in chancery, and his failure so to act with 
regard to summons or notice shall be ground for judgment 
or decree against him as upon the merits. The same rule 
shall prevail with cross-petitioners with regard to any per- 
son of whose interest they have knowledge, and who are 
not already parties to the suit or action, and the court may, 
in its discretion, enter like judgment or decree against any 
complainant before it not diligently prosecuting his claim to 
final judgment. Parties in interest, within the meaning of 
this act, shall include persons entitled to liens thereunder 
whose claims are not, as well as are, due at the time of the 
commencement of suit, and such claims shall be allowed, 
subject to a reduction of interest from the date of judgment 
to the time the claim is due; also all persons who may have 
any legal or equitable claim to the whole or any part of the 
premises upon which a lien may be attempted to be en- 
forced under the provisions thereof, or who are interested 
in the subject-matter of the suit. Any such persons may, 
on application to the court wherein the suit is pending, be 
made or become parties at any time before final judgment. 
No action or suit under the provisions of this act shall be 
voluntarily dismissed by the party bringing the same with- 
out due notice to all parties before the court, and leave 
pd court upon good cause shown and upon terms named by 

e court. 

(Compare Sections 5, 6, 7, 12, 13, 16, 18, Act 1874; Sec- 
tions 4, 6, 9, 10, 15, 19, 21, Act 1845. Revised Statutes 
Illinois, See. 12, Chap. 22; Secs. 10, 21, Act 1839.) 
Practice; powers of court; when receivers may be appointed. 

Sec. 12. [For the purpose of bringing all parties in inter- 
est before the court, the] The court shall permit amendments 
to any part of the pleadings, and may issue process, make 
all orders requiring parties to appear, and requiring notice 
to be given, that are or may be authorized in proceedings in 
chancery, and shall have the same power and jurisdiction of 
the parties and subject, and the rules of practice and pro- 
ceedings in such cases shall be the same, as in other cases 
in chancery, except as is otherwise provided in this act. The 
court shall have power to appoint receivers for property on 
which liens are sought to be enforced, in the same manner, 
for the same causes and for the same purposes as in cases 
of foreclosure of mortgages, as well as to complete any 
incompleted building where the same is deemed to be to the 
best interest of all the parties interested. 

(Compare Section 9, Act 1874; Secs. 5, 23, Act 1839; Sec- 
tion 5, Act 1845.) 


Practice; answer; replication; trials; defenses; right to 
recover on counter claim. 


Sec. 13. Defendants shall answer the bill or petition 
under oath, unless the oath is waived by the complainant 
or petitioner, and the plaintiff shall except or reply to the 
answer as though the proceeding were in chancery. The 
answer shall be regarded as the plea of the defendant, and 
by replication thereto an issue, or issues, shall be formed, 
which shall be tried by the court, or by a jury under the 
direction of the court, as the court may direct or the parties 
agree. The owner shall be entitled to make any defense by 
hy J of set-off, recoupment or counter-claim that he could 
N any action at law, and shall be entitled to the same right 
of recovery on proof of such in excess of the claim of the 
contractor, or any other party to the suit; but for matters 
not growing out of the contract such recovery shal] be with- 
out prejudice to the rights of the sub-contractors - there- 
under for payment out of the contract price or fund; and 
wnere no right of lien ewists, the contractor shall be entitled 
= recover as at law, and the court shall render judgment 
red at law for the amount which the contractor is entitled 
9, together with costs in the discretion of the court. 

(Compare Section 10, Act 1874; Section 7, Act 1845; Secs. 
7, 8, Act 1839.) 


Trials; parties ready not to be delayed; when court may 
delay order for sale or distribution. 


ite: 14. In no case shall the want of preparation for 
tlal of one claim delay the trial in respect to others, but 











trial shall be had upon issues between such parties as are 
prepared, without reference to issues between other parties; 
and when one creditor shall have obtained a decree or judg- 
ment for the amount due, the court may order a sale of the 
premises on which the lien operates, or a part thereof, so 
as to satisfy the decree or judgment; provided, that the 
court may for good cause shown, delay making any order for 
sale or distribution until the rights of all parties in in- 
terest are ascertained and settled by the court. 

(Compare Section 20, Act 1874; Section 16, Act 1845: Sec. 
16, Act 1839.) 


No preference to first contractor; preference to laborers. 


Src. 15. Upon all questions arising between different con- 
tractors having liens under this act, no preference shall be 
given to him whose contract was first made; but the claim 
of any [such] person for mechanical or other labor, by him 
personally performed, to the extent of two weeks’ wages, 
shall be a preferred lien to an amount equal to ten percent 
of the proportionate value of the entire work completed up 
to the date of the last day’s work of such laborer. 

(Compare Section 14, Act 1874; Sec. 11, Act 1845; Sec. 
11, Act 1839.) , 


Incumbrances, apportionment; on improvements made after 
record of incumbrance, lien holders have pro rata benefit 
in what owner pays for; fraudulent incumbrances, dis- 
position of: 


Sec. 16. No incumbrance upon land, created before or 
after the making ot the contract under the provisions of 
this act, shall operate upon the building erected, or materials, 
[fixtures, apparatus or machinery] furnished [for erecting or 
improving the same] until [the] a@ lien in favor of the 
[person doing the work or furnishing the materials, fixtures, 
apparatus or machinery] persons having done work or fur- 
nished material shall have been satisfied, and upon ques- 
tions arising between [different incumbrances] incum- 
brancers and lien creditors [the previous incumbrance] all 
previous incumbrances shall be preferred to the extent of 
the value of the land at the time of making the contract, 
[the lien creditors to the extent of the market value the 
same is enhanced by reason of the improvement} and the 
lien creditors shall be preferred to the extent of the value of 
the improvements erected on such premises, and the court 
shall ascertain, by jury or otherwise as the case may re- 
quire, what proportion of the proceeds of [the] any sale shall 
be paid to the several parties in interest. 

[ Where, after a trust deed or mortgage has been recorded, 
contracts shall be made for the improvement of the prop- 
erty, and the owner shall pay for labor or material in such 
improvement, the enhanced value thereby given shall be 
treated as a fund in which the mortgagee and lien holder 
shall participate pro rata.) 

Any inecumbrance, whether by mortgage, judgment or oth 
erwise, charged and shown to be fraudulent, in respect to 
creditors, may be sect aside by the court, and the premises 
made subject [to the claim of the complainant or petitioner, 
freed and discharged from such fraudulent incumbrance}, 
and the claim of the complainant or petitioner freed and 
discharged from such fraudulent incumbrance. 

(Compare Sections 17 and 19, Act 1874; Secs. 20, 22, Act 
1845; Sec. 20, Act 1839.) 


[Apportionment of lien on two or more buildings ; each house 
and lot to be sold separately.) 


[Sec. 17. Where the contract for material or labor is en- 
tire and relates to houses on different lots, the court shall 
apportion the amount of the lien and costs on each house and 
lot according to the value thereof, and direct the sale of 
each house and lot separately to satisfy the amount of the 
lien and costs apportioned against it, and if the same shall 
not sell for sufficient to pay such amount, shall order the 
deficiency paid out of the surplus proceeds of the sale of 
any other of said houses and lots covered by such lien.] 


Costs; how taxed; attorney’s fees. 


Sec. [18] 17. The costs of proceedings, as between all 
parties to the suit, shall be taxed equitably against the 
losing parties, and where taxed against more than one 
party shall be so taxed against all in favor of the proper 
party, but equitably as between themselves; and the costs, 
as between creditors aforesaid in contests relative to each 
other’s claims, shall be subject to the order of the court, 
and the same rule shall prevail in respect to costs growing 
out of the proceedings against and between incumbrances. 
In all cases where liens are enforced [a fee of five dollars 
shall be taxed for filing the claim for lien, and the court 
shall, in its discretion, order a reasonable attorney’s fee, not 
exceeding ten percent taxed as a part of the costs in favor 
of the claimant, and where the same are defeated, in favor 
of the owner] the court shall in its discretion order a rea- 
sonable attorney’s fee taxed as a part of the costs in favor 
of the lien creditor. 

(Compare Section 27, Act 1874; Sec. 27, Act 1845; Sec. 
27, Act 1839.) 


What estate to be sold; manner of making sale; when part 
may be sold. 


Sec. [19] 18. Whatever right or estate such owner had 
in the land at the time of making the contract may be sold 
in the same manner as otber sales of real estate are made 
under decrees in chancery. If any part of the premises can 
be separated from the residue, and sold without damage to 
the whole, and if the value thereof is sufficient to satisfy all 
the claims proved in the cause, the court may order a sale 
of that part. 

(Compare Sections 21, 22, 23, Act 1874; Secs. 14, 17, Act 
1845. See, also, Revised Statutes of Illinois, Sec. 16, Chap. 
77; Sec. 48, Chap. 22; Secs. 14, 17, Act 1839.) 


Proceeds of sale; application of pro rata; labor claims pre- 
ferred; deficiency decrees; excess, to whom paid, 


Sec. [20] 19. The court shall ascertain the amount due 
each lien creditor and shall direct the application of the 
proceeds of sale to be made to each in proportion to their 
several amounts, according to the provisions of this act, 
except that in the payment of mechanic’s lien claims, the 
claims of laborers, who are contractors under this act, to the 
extent of two weeks’ wages, shall be first paid, and after 
that the balance due such laborers and other mechanic's 
lien creditors pro rata. 

If, upon making sale under this act of any or all premises, 
the proceeds of such sale shall not be sufficient to pay the 
claims of all parties, according to their rights, the decree 
shall be credited by the amount of said sale, and execution 
may issue in favor of any creditor whose claim is not satis- 
fled for the balance due as upon a deficiency decree in the 
foreclosure of a mortgage in chancery, and such deficiency 
decree shall be a lien — all real estate and other property 
of the party against whom it is entered to the same extent 
and under the same limitations as a judgment at law, and 
in case of excess of sales over the amount of the decree, 
such excess shall be paid to the owner of the land, or to the 
person who may be entitled to the same, under the direc- 
tion of the court. 

(Compare Sections 15, 26, Act 1874; Secs. 12, 18, Act 
1845; Secs. 12, 26, Act 1839.) 


Redemption. 


Sec. [21] 20. Upon all sales under this act, the right of 
redemption shall exist in favor of the same persons, and 
may made in the same manner, as is or may be provided 
for redemption of real estate from sales under judgments and 
executions at law. 

(Compare Section 24, Act 1874; Sec. 1, Act March 30, 
1869; Revised Statutes of Illinois, Chap 77, Secs. 18-27.) 


SUB-CONTRACTORS. 


Liens of sub-contractors; who are; extent of their liens; 
superior to creditors of contractors on money due con- 
tractors ; limit of owner’s liability; owner liable for sub- 
contracts performed after notice thereof; rights of in 
case contractor defaults; may complete, if contractor 


abandons. 
Src. [22] 21. Every mechanic, workman or other person, 
who shall [in pursuance of the purposes of the original 


contract] furnish to or specially manufacture and prepare 
any materials, apparatus, machinery or fixtures, or furnish 
or perform services or labor for the contractor, shall 
known under this act as a sub-contractor, and shall have a 
lien for the value thereof, with interest on such amount 
from the date the same is due, in the same manner, from 
the same time, on the same property and to the same extent 
as is herein provided for the contractor, and, also, as against 
the creditors and assignees, and personal representatives 
of the contractor, on the materials, fixtures, apparatus or 
machinery furnished, and on the moneys or other considera- 
tion due or to become due from the owner under the origi- 
nal contract, whether or not the original contractor can obtain 
or could have obtained a lien, or have been by contract or con- 
duct deprived or divested of the right to obtain a lien. But 
the aggregate of all the liens hereby authorized shall 
not exceed the price stipulated in the -original con- 
tract between such owner and the contractor for 
such improvements, except as _ hereinafter provided. 
In no case, except as hereinafter provided, shall 
the owner be compelled to pay a greater sum for or on ac- 
count of such house, building or other improvements than the 
price or sum stipulated in said original contract or agree- 
ment, unless payment be made to the contractor, or to his 
order, in violation of the rights and interests of the per- 
sons intended to be benefited by this act: Provided, if it 
shall appear to the court that the owner and contractor 
fraudulently, and for the purpose of defrauding sub-con- 
tractors, fixed an unreasonably low price in their original 
contract for the erection or repairing of such a building, or 
other improvement, then the court shall ascertain how much 
[of a] difference exists between a fair price for labor and 
material used in said building or other improvements and 
the sum named in said original contract, and said difference 
shall be considered a part of the contract and be subject to 
a lien; but in no case shall the contractor’s time or profits 
be secured by this lien, only so far as the sum named in the 
original contract or agreement. 

But where the contractor's statement, made as provided 
in section five (5), shows the amount to be paid to the sub- 
contractor, or party furnishing material; or the sub-con- 
tractor’s statements made pursuant to section [twenty-three 
(23) ] twenty-two (22), shows the amount to become due for 
material; or notice is given to the owner, as provided in sec- 
tions [twenty-five (25) and twenty-six (26)] twenty-four 
(24) and twenty-five (25), and thereafter such sub-con- 
tract shall be performed, or material to the value of the 
amount named in such statements or notice, shall be pre- 
pared for use and delivery, or delivered, without written 
protest on the part of the owner previous to such perform- 
ance or delivery, or preparation for delivery, then, and in 
any of such cases, such sub-contractor or party furnishing 
or preparing material, regardless of the price named in the 
original contract, shall have a lien therefor to the extent 
of the amount named in such statements or notice. Also, in 
such cases, and in case of like default by the contractor, 
the sub-contractor or party furnishing or preparing ma- 
terial, shall have and may enforce his lien to the same ex- 
tent and in the same manner that the contractor may, 
under conditions that arise as provided for in section four 
(4) of this act, and shall have and may exercise the same 
rights as are therein provided for the contractor. 

And when the contractor shall have failed to perform and 
shall have abandoned his part of the contract, the sub- 
contractors and materialmen, or any of them, shal! have the 
right to complete the same, and shall be entitled to a rea- 
sonable compensation therefor, in proportion to the price 
stipulated for the whole, and the court shall adjust their 
claims accordingly. 

(Compare Section 29, Act 1874; Sec. 1, Act 1863; Sec. 1, 
Act 1869; Amendment, June 16, 1887.) 


Where partners taken in after contract; lien for material 
furnished to sub-constractor; lien of sub-sub-contractor ; 
statement of sub-contractor to owner or contractor; pen- 
alty for failure to give statement. 


Sec. [28] 22. Whenever, after a contract has been made, 
the contractor shall associate one or more persons as part- 
ners, or joint contractors, in carrying out the same, or any 
part thereof, the lien for materials or labor furnished by a 
sub-contractor to such contractor and his partners or asso- 
ciates, as originally agreed upon, shall continue the same 
- if the sub-contract had been made with all of said par- 
ties. 

When the contractor shall sub-let his contract or a spe- 
cific portion thereof to a sub-contractor, the party furnishing 
material to or performing labor for such sub-contractor shall 
have a lien therefor to the extent of the sum to be paid to 
the sub-contractor who purchases material from or employs 
him, and may enforce his lien in the same manner as is 
herein provided for the enforcement of liens by sub-con- 
tractors. 

Any sub-contractor shall, as often as requested in writing 
by the owner, or contractor, or the agent of either, make 
out and give to such owner, contractor or agent, a statement 
of the persons furnishing material, giving their names and 
how much, if anything, is due or to become due to each of 
them, and when the same became or will become due, which 
statement shall be made under oath if required. If any 
sub-contractor shall fail to furnish such statement within 
five (5) days after such demand, he shall forfeit to such 
owner or contractor the sum of fifty dollars ($50) for every 
offense, which may be recovered in an action of debt before 
a justice of the peace, and shall have no right of action 
against either owner or contractor until he shall furnish 
such statement, [and the lien of such sub-contractor shall be 
subject to the liens of all other creditors]. 


Lien against fund due or to become due contractors for public 
improvements ; notice; duty and liability of officer notified. 


Sec. [24] 23. Any person who shall furnish material, 
apparatus, fixtures, machinery, or labor to any contractor 
for a public improvement in this state, shall have a lien on 
the money, bonds or warrants due or to become due such 
contractor for such improvement: Provided, such person 
shall, before any payment or delivery thereof is made to 
such contractor, notify the officials of the state, county, 
township, city or municipality whose duty it is to pay such 
contractor, of his claim by a written notice and the full 
particulars thereof. It shall be the duty of such officials 
so notified to withhold a sufficient amount to pay such claim 
until it is admitted, or by law established, and thereupon 
to pay the amount thereof to such person, and such pay- 
ment shall be a credit on the contract price to be paid to 
such contractor. 

Any officer violating the duty hereby imposed upon him 
shall be liable on his official bond to the person serving 
such notice for the damages resulting from such violation, 
which may be recovered in an action at law in any court 
of competent jurisdiction. There shall be no preference be- 
tween the persons serving such notices, but all shall be 
paid pro rata in proportion to the amounts due under their 
respective contracts. 


Notice to the owner by sub-contractor; limitation 
vice of; may be served on owner, agent, archite 
perintendent in charge; duties and Uabilities 
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architect and superintendent notified; excuse of notice; 

sub-contractors protected to amount named in; form of. 

Sec. [25] 24. Such sub-contractor, or party furnishing 
materials, may at any time after making his contract with 
the contractor, and shall within sixty (60) days after the 
completion thereof, or, if extra work is done or extra ma- 
terial is delivered thereafter, within sixty days after the 
date of completion of such extra work or final delivery of 
such extra material, cause a written notice of his claim 
{or of such sub-contract, with a copy thereof, if the same 
be in writing}, and the amount due or to become due there- 
under, and when it became or will become due, to be per- 
sonally served on the owner, or his agent, or the architect, 
or superintendent having charge of the building or improve- 
ment [and his claim shall be a lien as against the owner 
from the date of the service of such notice, so far as the 
owner may be indebted to the contractor at that time, or 
may become indebted to him as such contractor thereafter. 
Where such written contract by reference makes the plans 
and specifications of the original contract part thereof, it 
shall not be necessary to serve a copy of such plans or 
specifications with the notice. It shall be the duty of the 
agent, architect or superintendent so notified to at once 
transmit such notice to the owner, and for his failure so to 
do he shall be personally liable, both to the owner and party 
serving such notice, for all damages in consequence of such 
failure, which may be recovered in an action at law in any 
court of competent jurisdiction]: 

Provided, such notice shall not be necessary where the 
sworn statement of the contractor or sub-contractor provided 
for herein shall serve to give the owner true notice of the 
amount due and to whom due; but where such statement is 
incorrect as to the amount, the sub-contractor or material- 
man named shall be protected to the extent of the amount 
named therein as due or to become due to him. 

The form of such notice may be as follows: 

To (name of owner). You are hereby notified 
that I have been employed by (name of contractor) 
to (state here what was the contract or what was 
done; or to be done; or what the claim is for) un- 
der his contract with you, on your property at 
(here give substantial description of the property), 


and that there was due me on the ........ day of 
re Pee or , or is to become due on the ........ 
ee, er oe (as the case may be) therefor, 
oe PERT e eee dollars. 

Dated Ot 2.00069 ce002:45 PE cacens pss eupee day 
a Se ee ye , A. D. [189..] 190.. 


(BigMALULS) occ ccccccenccvcece ooee 
(Compare sections 30, 31, Act 1874; Sec. 2, Act. 1869; 
Amendment June 16, 1887. See also Sec. 33, this Act.) 


Notice to non-resident owner by filing claim with circuit 
clerk; what claim shall consist of ; when itemized account 
not necessary. 

Sec. [26] 25. In all cases where the owner, agent, archi- 
tect or superintendent cannot upon reasonable diligence be 
found in the county in which said improvement is made, or 
[shall] does not reside therein, the sub-contractor or per- 
son furnishing materials, fixtures, apparatus, machinery, 
labor or services shall give notice by filing in the office of the 
clerk of the circuit court against the person making the con- 
tract, and the owner, a claim for lien verified by the affidavit 
of himself, agent or employe, which shall consist of a brief 
statement of his contract or demand [what he is to do, 
within what time, wken and what amount he is to be paid 
therefor; or, if done, what done, between what dates], and 
the balance due after allowing all credits [and the charac- 
ter thereof, and when the same became due], and a [sub- 
stantially] sufficiently correct description of the lot, lots, or 
tract of land to identify the same. An itemized account shall 
not be necessary, except for extras, where the sub-contract 
is for all of a specific part of the work, or for all of the 
materials of a certain class, where the amount to be paid 
therefor was a fixed and agreed sum. 

(Compare Section 32, Act 1874; Sec. 3, Act 1869.) 

Lien of laborer preferred; limitation as to laborer’s notice. 
Sec. [27] 26. The claim of any person for mechanical 

or other labor, under section [twenty-two (22)] twenty-one 

(21), of this act, to the extent of two weeks’ wages, shall 

be a preferred lien for twenty days from the last day's work 

performed by such person, to an amount equal to 10 percent 
of the proportionate value of the contract completed up to 
the date of said last day’s work: Provided, such notice is 
served within twenty days from the day when such last 
day's work was performed by such person, and the owner 
or his agent may retain for said twenty days such 10 per- 
cent out of any money due or to become due the contractor: 

And provided further, this 10 percent shall not be construed 

as in addition to any percent that may be held back in pur- 

suance of the terms of the contract between the owner and 
the contractor. 

(Compare Section 33, Act 1874; Amendment 1891.) 


Owner’s duty to retain and pay money after notice; prefer- 
ence to laborcrs; manner in which he shall make pay- 
ments ; liability of owner, 

Sec. [28] 27. When the owner or his agent is notified, 
as provided in this act, he shall retain from any money due 
or to become due the contractor, an amount sufficient to pay 
all demands that are or will become due such sub-contractor, 
tradesman, material man, mechanic or workman, of whose 
claim be is notified, and shall pay over the same to the per- 
sons entitled thereto, as the same becomes due. 

Such payments shall be as follows: 

First—All claims for mechanical or other labor to the ex- 
tent of two weeks’ wages, of which notice has been. served 
as provided in the preceding section, shall be paid in full. 
If the money due and to become due the contractor, includ- 
ing the 10 percent in said section provided, is not sufficient 
to pay such claims in full, he shall pay them pro rata, in 
proportion to the amounts thereof, respectively, at the time 
of such payment. 

Second—tThe claims of the laborers above named for the 
balance due in excess of two weeks’ wages, and of other 
laborers, tradesmen, material men and sub-contractors, who 
are entitled to liens, pro rata, in proportion to the amount 
due them, respectively. 

All payments made as directed shall, as between such 
owner and contractor, be considered the same as if paid to 
such contractor. 

Any payment made by the owner te the contractor after 
such notice, without retaining sufficient money to pay such 
claims, shall be considered illegal, and made in violation of 
the rights of the sub-contractors, and the rights of such sub- 
contractors to a lien shall not be affected thereby; but the 
owner shall not be held liable to any sub-contractor, or other 
person whose name is omitted from the statements provided 
for in section five (5) of this act, nor for any larger amount 
than the sum therein named as due such person (provided 
such omission is not made with the knowledge or collusion 
of the owner), unless previous thereto or to his payment to 
his contractor, he shall be notified as herein provided by 
such persons of their claim, and the true amount thereof. 

Third—The balance, if any, to the contractor. 

(Compare Section 34, Act 1874; Amendment 1891; Sec. 
35, Amendment 1887.) 

Suits to enforce lien by sub-contractors; when can be 
brought; pleadings, action at law against owner and con- 
tractor; proceedings ; extent of owner’s liability. 

Sec. [29] 28. If the money due to the sub-contractor 
shall not be paid within ten days after his notice is served 
as provided in sections [twenty-five (25) and twenty-seven 
(27)] twenty-four (24) and twenty-siw (26), or within ten 
days after his claim for lien is filed, as provided in section 
{twenty-six (26)] twenty-five (25), or on the date the same 


is shown to be due by the contractor’s statement, made as 
provided in section five (5); [and any money shall then be 
due from such owner to the contractor,] then such person 
may either file his petition and enforce his lien as hereto- 
fore provided for the contractor in sections nine (9) to 
{twenty-one (21)] twenty (20), inclusive, of this act, except 
as to the time within which suit shall be brought, or he may 
sue the owner or contractor jointly for the amount due him, 
in any court having jurisdiction of the amount claimed to 
be due, and a personal judgment may be rendered therein, as 
in other cases. 

In such actions at law, as in suits to enforce the lien, 
the owner shall be liable to the complainant for no more 
than the pro rata share that such person would be entitled 
to with other sub-contractors out of the funds due to the 
contractor from the owner under the contract between them, 
and such action at law shall be maintained against the 
owner only in case the complainant establishes his right to 
the lien. All suits and actions by sub-contractors shali be 
against both contractor and owner jointly, and no decree or 
judgment shall be rendered therein until both are duly 
brought before the court by process or publication, and in 
all courts, including actions before justices of the peace and 
police magistrates, such process may be served and publica- 
tion made as in suits in chancery. All such judgments, 
where the lien is established, shall be against both jointly, 
(but shall be enforced against the owner only to the extent 
that he is liable under his contract as by this act provided), 
and shall recite the date from which the lien thereof at- 
tached according to the provisions of sections one (1) and 
[twenty-two (22)] twenty-one (21) of this act; but this 
shall not preclude a judgment against the contractor, per- 
sonally, where the lien is defeated. 

(Compare Section 37, Act 1874; Section 5, Act 1869.) 


Judgment before justice of the peace; when transcript of 
may be filed; execution thereon ; lien thereof. 


Sec. [30] 29. If the execution issued on a judgment 
obtained before a justice of the peace or police magistrate 
shall be returned not satisfied, a transcript of such judgment 
may be taken to the circuit court and spread upon the records 
thereof, and execution issued thereon as in other cases, 
except that the lien of the same shall be preserved as a 
preferred lien on the property improved, from the date re- 
cited in the judgment, and enforced thereon the same as if a 
decree had been rendered by the circuit court in a suit to 
enforce such lien under the provisions of this act. 

(Compare Section 38, Act 1874; Section 5, Act 1869. Re- 
vised Statutes of Illinois, Sections 95, 97, Chap. 79.) 


Proceedings for general settlement; interpleader; how liens 
‘and claims cut off and judgments thereon stayed in such 
procecdings, 


Sec. [81] 30. If there are several liens under section 
[twenty-two (22)] twenty-one (21) upon the same prem- 
ises, and the owner or any person having such a lien shall 
fear that there is not a sufficient amount coming to the con- 
tractors to pay all of such liens, such owner or any one or 
more persons having such lien may file his or their sworn 
bill or petition in the circuit court of the proper county, 
stating such fact and such other facts as may be sufficient to 
a full understanding of the rights of the parties. The con- 
tractor and all persons having liens upon, or who are inter- 
ested in, the premises, so far as the same are known to 
or can be ascertained by the claimant, or petitioner, upon 
diligent inquiry, shall be made parties. Upon the hearing the 
court shall find the amount coming from the owner to the 
contractor, and the amount due to each of the persons having 
liens; and in case the amount found to be coming to the 
contractor shall be insufficient to discharge all the liens in 
full, the amount so found in favor of the contractor shall be 
divided between the persons entitled to such liens pro rata, 
in proportion to the amounts so found to be due them re- 
spectively. If the amount so found to be coming to the con- 
tractor shal] be sufficient to pay the liens in full, the same 
shall be so ordered. The premises may be sold as in other 
cases under this act. The parties to such suit shall prosecute 
the same under like requirements as are directed in section 
eleven (11) of this act, and all persons who shall be duly 
notified of such proceedings, and who shall fail to prove their 
claims, whether the same shall be in judgment against the 
owner or not, shall forever lose the benefit of and be pre- 
cluded from their liens and all claims against the owner. 

Upon the filing of such bill or petition, the court may, on 
the motion of any person interested, and shall, upon final 
decree, stay further proceedings upon any judgment against 
the owner on account of such liens; and costs in such cases 
shall be adjusted as provided for in section seventeen (17). 

(Compare Sections 39, 40, 41, Act 1874.) 


Failure to complete contract by contractor; requisites and 
manner of sub-contractor’s suit in case of; owner’s lia- 
bility in case of. 


Src. [82] 31. Should the contractor, for any cause, fail 
to complete his contract, any person entitled to a lien as 
aforesaid may file his petition in any court of record against 
the owner and contractor, setting forth the nature of his 
claim, the amount due, as near as may be, and the names of 
the parties employed on such house or other improvement 
subject to liens; and a notice of such suit shall be served on 
the persons therein named; and such as shall appear shall 
have their claims adjudicated, and decree shall be entered 
against the owner and contractor for as much as the work 
and materials shall be shown to be reasonably worth, accord- 
ing to the original contract price, first deducting as much 
as shall have been rightfully ~ on said original contract 
by the owner, and damages, if any, that may be occasioned 
the owner by reason of the non-fulfillment of the original 
contract ; the balance to be divided between such claimants 
in proportion to their respective interests, to be ascertained 
by the court. The premises may be sold as in other cases 
under this act. The parties to such suit shall prosecute the 
same under like requirements as are directed in section eleven 
(11) of this act. 
wo Section 45, Act 1874; Section 7, Amendment 


Payment of owner to contractor, when wrongful. 


Sec. [33] 32. No payments to the contractor or to his 
order shall be regarded as rightfully made, as against the 
sub-contractor, or party furnishing materials, if made by the 
owner without exercising or enforcing the rights and powers 
conferred upon him in sections five (5) and [twenty-three 
(23) ] twenty-two (22) of this act. . 

(Compare Section 46, Act 1874; Section 8, Amendmen 
April 5, 1869.) 


Limitation as to suit of sub-contractor to enforce lien. 


Sec. [34] 83. No petition shall be filed or suit com- 
menced to enforce the lien created by sections [twenty-two 
(22) and twenty-three (23)] twenty-one (21) and twenty- 
two (22) of this act, unless the same is commenced within 
four months after the time that the final payment is shown 
to be due the sub-contractor or party furnishing material 
by the statement of the contractor, made as provided for in 
section five (5); or of the sub-contractor, made as provided 
for in section [twenty-three (23) ] twenty-two (22) ; or by the 
notice, served or given as epee: for in sections [twenty- 
five (25) and twenty-six (26)] twenty-four (24) and twenty- 
five (25); [provided, if any delay in filing such petition or 
commencing suit is caused in consequence of the final pay- 
ment not being due the contractor, the time of such delay 
shall not be reckoned] and the decree or judgment shall pro- 
vide for the payment or payments due thereunder in accord- 
ance with the terms of the original contract. 

(Compare Section 47, Act 1874; Section 9, Amendment 
April 5, 1869. See also, Section 25, this act.) 


GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


Suit to be commenced or answer filed by lien claimant within 
thirty (30) days, on demand of owner, lienor or interested 
party. 


Sec. [85] 34. Upon the written demand of the owner, 
lienor, or any person interested in the real estate, or their 
agent or attorney, served on the person claiming the lien, 
or his agent or attorney, requiring suit to be commenced to 
enforce the lien, or answer to be filed in a —— suit, suit 
shall be commenced or answer filed within thirty days there- 
after, or the lien shall be forfeited and the same released, if 
a claim for lien has been filed with the clerk of the circuit 
court. 

(Compare amendment, May 31, 1887, adding Section 52 
to Act 1874.) 


Neglect to satisfy lien paid, or to release where not sued on 
in time; penalty. 


Sec. [86] 35. Whenever a claim for lien has been filed 
with the clerk of the circuit court, either by the contractor 
or by the sub-contractor, and is afterward paid, with cost of 
filing same, or where there is a failure to institute suit to 
enforce the same after demand as provided in the preceding 
section, within the time by this act limited, the person 
filing the same, or some one by him duly authorized in writ- 
ing to do so, shall acknowledge satisfaction or release thereof 
in the proper book in such office, in writing, on written de. 
mand of the owner, and on neglect to do so for ten days 
after the claim has been paid or the time has expired to 
bring suit thereon he shall forfeit to the owner the sum of 
twenty-five dollars ($25), which may be recovered in an 
action of debt before a justice of the peace. 

(Compare Section 54, Act 1874, as amended May 31, 
1887.) 


Penalty for wrongful sale, use, or removal of materials. 


Sec. [387] 36. Any owner, contractor, sub-contractor or 
other person who shall purchase materials on credit and 
represent at the time of purchase that the same are to be 
used in a designated building, or buildings, or other improve- 
ment, and shall thereafter sell, use, or cause to be used, the 
said materials in the construction of, or remove the same to, 
any building or improvement other than that designated, or 
dispose of the same for any purpose without the written 
consent of the person of whom the materials were purchased, 
and with intent to defraud such person, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars ($500), 
or confined in the county jail not exceeding one year, or 
shall be both so fined and imprisoned. 


Liens against boats, barges and water craft. 


Sec. [88] 37. Any architect, contractor, sub-contractor, 
materialman, or other person furnishing services, labor or 
material for the pupose of or in constucting, building, alter- 
ing, repairing or ornamenting a boat, barge or other water 
craft, shall have a lien on such boat, barge or other water 
craft for the value of such services, labor or material in the 
same manner as is in this act provided for services, labor 
or material furnished by such parties for the purpose of 
building, altering, repairing or ornamenting a house. And 
such lien may be established and enforced in the same man- 
ner as like liens are established and enforced under this act, 
and the parties shall be held to the same obligations, duties 
and liabilities as in the case of a contract for building, alter- 
ing, repairing or ornamenting a house. 


Circuit court clerk’s duties with regard to claims for lien 
filed; abstract; fee. 


Sec. [39] 38. The clerk of the circuit court shall endorse 
on the statement filed pursuant to the provisions of sections 
one (1) and six (6), the date of filing, and note in a book 
kept for that purpose and properly indexed the names of the 
contractor filing the statement and of the person con- 
tracted with, the date of filing, a description of the property 
charged with the lien, the amount claimed and the date for 
final payment, for which the person filing the statement shall 
pay one dollar ($1) to the clerk. 

When claims for lien are filed pursuant to the provisions 
of sections seven (7) and [twenty-six (26) ] twenty-five (25), 
the clerk of the circuit court shall endorse thereon the date 
of filing and make an abstract thereof in a book kept for that 
purpose and properly indexed, containing the name of the 
person filing the lien, the amount of the lien, the date of 
filing, the name of the persons against whom the lien is 
filed, and a description of the property charged with the 
lien, for which the person filing the lien shall pay one dollar 
($1) to the clerk. 

(Compare Sections 32 and 53, Act of 1874; Section 3, Act 
of 1869; Amendment May 31, 1887.) 


Repeal of existing laws, but not to affect rights existing or 
actions pending. 


[Sec. 40. Sections one to forty-seven inclusive of an act 
entitled, ‘‘An act to revise the law in relation to liens,’ ap- 
proved March 25, 1874; and an act entitled, “An act to 


amend section twenty-eight of an act entitled ‘An act to_ 


revise the law in relation to liens,’’’ approved March 25, 
1874, approved May 24, 1879; and an act entitled, ‘“‘An act to 
amend sections four and twenty-eight and add sections fifty- 
two, fifty-three and fifty-four to ‘An act to revise the law 
relating to liens,’ in force July 1, 1874, approved May 31, 
1887 ; and an act entitled, “An act to amend sections twenty- 
nine, thirty and thirty-five, and repeal sections thirty-six, 
forty-two, forty-three and forty-four of an act entitled, ‘An 
act to revise the law in relation to liens,’ approved March 
25, 1874, in force July 1, 1874, approved June 16, 1887; and 
an act entitled, ‘An act to amend sections eleven, thirty- 
three, thirty-four and thirty-five of ‘An act to revise the 
law in relation to liens,’”’ approved March 25, 1874, in force 
July 1, 1874, as amended by an act approved June 16, 1887. 
and in force July 1, 1887, approved June 22, 1891; and all 
other acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed, except as herein re-enacted: Provided, that 
this section shall not be so construed as to affect any rights 
ra or actions pending at the time this act shall take 
effect. 

Sec, [40] 39. An act entitled, “An act to revise the law in 
relation to mechanics’ liens,’ approved June 26, A. D. 1895, 
and all other acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act 
are hereby repealed, except as herein re-enacted ; PROVIDED, 
that this section shall not be so construed as to affect any 
rights evisting or actions pending at the time that this act 
shall take effect, and that all such rights may be perfected 
and enforced, and suits prosecuted, under the lao in force 
at <9 date of the contract for the building or other improve- 
ment, 


A remedial act; liberal construction. 


Sec, 41. This act is and shall be liberally construed a8 
a remedial act, [and shall take effect and be in force from 
and after. its passage]; And, whereas, an emergency por) 
for the passage of this act, the same shall take effect an 
be enforced from and after the date of its passage. 

[Approved June 26, 1895.] 

{In force July 1, 1895.] 


PBA BPD PIPL I I ILS 


The Beaver Dam Lumber Company’s camp near Cum- 
berland, Wis., has broken up, after cutting about 
10,000,000 feet of logs. Several camps on the Clam 
river, west of Cumberland, have also closed for the 
season. 
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E. V. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, Pa., 
passed through Chicago on Thursday on a business trip. 

The Ruddock Cypress Company, of Ruddock, La., has 
recently installed at its plant one of George Challoner’s 
Sons Company’s hand feed shingle machines with pat- 
ent spalting attachment for sawing board ends, slabs 
ete. into shingles. 

An interesting sale recently made by the Geo. EK. Wood 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, with mills at Woodboro, 
Wis., was of five carloads of Nos. 1 and 2 norway pine 
piece stuff to be delivered in northern Ontario via the 
Canadian Pacific railroad. 

Thomas R. Lyon and John W. Gary, the well known 
banker-lumbermen of this city, will start for New York 
on Sunday evening next and anticipate taking the steam- 
ship Teutonic, which sails next Wednesday for Hamburg, 
Germany, intending to make a two months’ tour of the 
continent. 


Thomas J. Anketell, president of the Anketell Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, recently purchased a piece 
of property in Detroit, Mich., the consideration being 
$18,000. In discussing the transaction Mr. Anketell 
said that he has always considered Detroit real estate 
a good purchase and never so much so as at the present 
time. 

C. E. MeQuaid, of McCann & McQuaid, Sigourney, 
Iowa, and secretary of the Central Iowa Retail Asso- 
ciation, was a visitor in Chicago on Thursday and Fri- 
day of this week and talked with characteristic and 
interesting energy in the LUMBERMAN offices on sub- 
jects with which his versatility has made him familiar, 
ranging from typewriters to hog cholera cure and the 
whole range of lumber. 


R. K. Willman, of Hartford City, Ind., who has been 
in Chicago several days the past week, says that trade 
conditions in his section are of the most flattering char- 
acter and he looks for a prosperous season for the retail 
trade all through the state. Mr. Willman, as secretary 
of the Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, has 
exceptional facilities for forming an estimate of the 
business outlook in the Hoosier state. 


The LUMBERMAN has received cards announcing the 
approaching marriage of Cadwalader H. Beale, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., southern representative of the Standard 
Dry Kiln Company, of Indianapolis, to Miss Ella Leigh 
Waddill, daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Waddill, of 
Houston, Tex., which will take place at the home of the 
bride’s parents, April 9. The multitudes of friends of 
Mr. Beale will extend their congratulations to him, but 
also, knowing his happy characteristics, will congratu- 
late the Mrs. Beale to be on linking her fortunes with 
those of a man of such sterling worth. 


It was announced by the Associated Press. that John 
B. Ransom & Co., of Nashville, Tenn., lost their planing 
mill, box factory and main yard in that city on March 
18. That firm informs the LuMBERMAN that the dis- 
patch was an error. The fire occurred in the West Nash- 
ville plant of the firm, burning the saw mill there with 
the stock of lumber in adjoining yard. The loss was 
serious enough, but inasmuch as it still has on hand 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet of dry lumber and manufac- 
turing and shipping facilities, there will be no serious 
interruption of the business, and therefore one of the 
most prolific causes of loss in such cases will be averted. 
John B. Ransom & Co. is one of the leading hardwood 
concerns of the country, with facilities and business 
methods which command the approval of the trade, while 
the members of the firm are personally popular. The 
firm has the sympathy, therefore, of a very wide circle 
of business and personal friends in its loss, but is also 
open to congratulations that the damage to its business 
was no more serious. 





End of a Vexatious Case. 


John A. Gauger, the sash and door manufacturer and 
Wholesaler, of this city, who underwent considerable 
persecution at the hands of the striking woodworkers 
in this city a few months ago and whose foreman was 
shot and killed early this year by parties believed to be 
Mm sympathy with the strikers, won a decided victory 
last week in the controversy. Representatives of the 
striking woodworkers went before the Cook County 
grand jury for the purpose of securing an indictment 
against Mr. Gauger for bringing non-union laborers into 
the state to take the places of striking union men. The 
February body returned “no bill.’ The strike leaders 
then claimed that they had secured additional testimony 
and brought the case again before the March grand jury 
under complaint. The latter part of last week the 
March grand jury also returned “no bill.” 
germ the refusal of the grand jury to indict Mr. 
“auger it looks as if employers of labor would hence- 
forth receive some consideration in providing employ- 
ment for those who are out of work. The trouble in this 
case was all because Mr. Gauger hired two men who 
were not members of the woodworkers’ union, who made 
application to him for a position by letter from a point 
outside of the state. Mr. Gauger in answering their ap- 
Plication stated that if they were good men and wanted 

come to Chicago he would probably employ them at 

© regular rate of wages, The men eame to Chicago 


and were employed by Mr. Gauger, whereupon the lead- 
ers in the woodworkers’ strike had him arrested on the 
charge of violating a state law which prohibited employ- 
ers from hiring workmen from outside of the state with- 
out informing them that a strike was in progress. The 
grand jury evidently thought, as did Mr. Gauger, that 
the law nullified itself, as it interfered with the right of 
private contract and was clearly unconstitutional. 





Recognizing Harmonious Relations. 

A very pleasant surprise was given to Edwin Reynolds, 
second vice president and general superintendent of the 
KE. P. Allis Company, Milwaukee, Wis., on March 23, it 
being the seventieth anniversary of his birth. The 2,500 
employees of the Allis Company presented him with 
magnificent office furnishings, the mahogany desk being 
the one that took the prize medals at the World’s Fair 
and the Antwerp exposition. 

For twenty-four years Mr. Reynolds has been con- 
nected with the Allis company, and has seen that com- 
pany grow from a local shop, employing about 300 men, 
into a great manufacturing company, with a world-wide 
reputation and a working force of 2,500 employees. 

Mr. Reynolds was born in Mansfield, Conn., March 23, 
1831, and received a common school education. At the 
age of 16 he was apprenticed to a machinist, and in 1858 
was appointed superintendent of the shops of Stedman 
& Co., Aurora, Ind. In 1867 Mr. Reynolds entered the 
employ of the Corliss Steam Engine Company, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and from 1871 until 1877 was their general 
superintendent, when he associated himself with the 
late Edward P. Allis and began the development of his 
own inventions and has since that time remained per- 
manently identified with the Allis interests. 

Mr. Reynolds has been the father of a great many in- 
ventions and improvements, particularly in the intro- 
duction of the compound and triple-expansion engines, 
and was the first to build the low speed, direct coupled 
type of engine and generator, whose use is now the 
standard of economic performance, and the high duty 
pumping engine. In 1895, recognizing the merit and 
value of Mr. Reynolds’ inventions, the University of 
Wisconsin conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
LL.D., and has also placed his name on the frieze of its 
new engineering building. 

In personal characteristics Mr. Reynolds has inherited 
the rugged independence and self reliance of his ances- 
tors; is genial and kind mannered and holds the esteem 
of those whom he may come in contact with. 





Dealers in Everything. 

The Chicago House Wrecking Company, of Thirty- 
fifth and Iron streets, this city, is literally a dealer in 
every class of merchandise known to civilization. There 
are doubtless many people who have seen this assertion 
who are not inclined to believe it, and to such we can 
only say that a visit to the company’s plant would be 
all that would be necessary to dispel any doubts that 
may be entertained on the subject. In the March issue 
of the Monthly Bulletin, a smartly gotten up publica- 
tion issued by the concern, is a descriptive article con- 
cerning the plant, which is said to be the product of 
the fertile brain of M. Rothschild, advertising man- 
ager of the company. It is in the form of a letter 
written by “Uncle Josh,” who came to Chicago from a 
cross-roads country town in Ohio to visit the plant and 
is addressed to his nephew Ben, to whom he describes 
in a semi-humorous Billy Baxter sort of literary style 
the almost limitless scope of the establishment, the un- 
ending variety of articles dealt in and the wonderful 
system that characterizes the handling of the vast busi- 
ness transacted. 

The Chicago House Wrecking Company, as is well 
known to readers of this paper, carries a great many 
articles in stock that are of peculiar interest to lum- 
bermen. Not only does it handle logging tools and ap- 
pliances of various kinds, including all sorts of saw mill 
and planing mill machinery, such as engines, boilers, 
steam pumps, fans, molders and matchers, but rubber 
and leather belting, wire rope, manila rope, axes, iron 
and steel roofing and siding, dynamos and motors, roof- 
ing felt, iron pipe and fittings, builders’ hardware, 
plumbing material and an innumerable number of items 
that are dealt in by lumber dealers and others in 
various departments of the lumber trade. 

The catalog issued by the Chicago House Wrecking 
Company is an interesting work and can be obtained by 
addressing the company as indicated above. 


a 


THE FAKIRS STILL AT IT. 

A number of times the LUMBERMAN has called the 
attention of its readers to a fake advertising scheme 
which the Southern Review of Commerce, of Louisville, 
Ky., the Southern Trade Record, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and the National Commercial Advertiser, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., were perpetrating on the unsuspecting public 
in the shape of “editorials” gratuitously exploiting the 
business of the individual or firm addressed, for which 
the so-called journals “do nott solicit or secure one cent 
of compensation” but at the same time an order for 
a hundred copies at $15 “would be appreciated.” In 
its issue of January 19 the LuMBERMAN ran the deadly 
parallel on letters received by two lumber concerns from 
two of these publications. 

Since that time there has apparently been a lull in 
their operations among the lumber interests, as the 
LUMBERMAN has not received any of their lucubrations, 
but a few days ago a bunch of them came into the 
office from various sections of the country, which also 
developed a new star in this particular horizon, by 
name the Journal of Commerce, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
which also tries to impress upon the prospective recip- 


ient of an editorial write up that “There, of course, is 
no charge in connection with the article, but should 
they desire copies of issue containing same they can 
be furnished at $15 per hundred.” It. is evidently the 
same old game and a “word to the wise is sufficient.” 





Salesmen’s Department. 


A Leading Wisconsin Traveler. 


One of the brightest salesmen in the sash and door 
trade is Daniel D. Harmon, of Oshkosh, Wis., who covers 








DANIEL D. HARMON, OF OSHKOSH, WIS. 


the southern part of that state for the Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Company, of Milwaukee. “Danny,” as his inti- 
mates call him, well exemplifies the phrase of an old 
head on young shoulders, as he is possessed of excellent 
business judgment and is well up to the front of the pro- 
cession when it comes to selling sash, doors and mill- 
work. 

Mr. Harmon was born in Oshkosh, the world’s center 
of the door and millwork manufacturing industry, and 
first engaged in the lumber business at Belgrade, Mont., 
where he managed a retail lumber yard in the years of 
1892 and 1893. He returned to Oshkosh in 1894 and 
started in with the Paine Lumber Company and learned 
the door trade with that concern, filling various capaci- 
ties for five years. In January, 1899, he allied himself 
with the Rockwell Manufacturing Company, a connection 
that is, we understand, mutually satisfactory to both 
parties. Mr. Harmon has a thorough knowledge of the 
door trade, is well liked among his competitors and is 
popular with the retail trade which he visits. Unless the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is greatly mistaken in its esti- 
mate of him he will some time occupy a place in the front 
rank of the industry. 


On the Fast Express. 
W. T. McGuire, who represents the well known manu- 
facturing firm of Rietbrock & Halsey, with headquarters 
at Milwaukee, Wis., and saw mills at Athens, Wis., does 





Ww. T. M’GUIRE, OF MILWAUKER, WIS. 


not, as might be inferred from the accompanying carica- 
ture, travel by wagon in visiting his customers through 
southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois. In fact Mr. 
McGuire invariably takes the fastest train that he can 
obtain in going about among the trade and never rides 
on anything as slow as a mule cart. Mr. McGuire has 
been with the firm of Rietbrock & Halsey for several years 
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and bears an excellent reputation as a fair and square 
salesman. He is prominent in the councils of that hust- 
ling body of traveling men known as the Northwestern 
Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association 
and may be counted upon as a faithful attendant at not 
only the annual meetings of that organization, but at 
its summer outings, which are usually held at Milwaukee, 
but this year has been fixed at Oshkosh, Wis. 





A Change of Base. 

Harlan L. Hart, for some time with the wholesale lum- 
ber house operated by John Godkin at Rhinelander, Wis., 
where he acted as manager of the sales department and 
has since been connected with the same department under 
the receivership that has had control of Mr. Godkin’s 
affairs for several months past, has associated himself 
lately with the Alexander & Edgar Lumber Company, of 
Iron River, Wis. In his new relation Mr. Hart will cover 
the territory which he has formerly traveled in Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio. Mr. Hart is experienced in selling 
both pine and hardwoods and is generally recognized as 
being a hustler in whatever capacity he serves. 





NEW BRUNSWICK CONDITIONS. 

Sr. Jonn, N. B,, March 25.—Delegations went from St. 
John and Halifax to Ottawa last week to protest against 
a proposed bill for the compulsory inspection of deck- 
loads of lumber. The result of the passage of the bill 
would be to limit the quantity of deck cargo a steamer 
would be allowed to take, and would impose an unnec- 
essary hardship upon shippers from the ports of the 
maritime provinces. If such a regulations is,needed in 
the St. Lawrence it certainly is not needed here,* An at- 
tempt to pass such a bill last year was frustrated by the 
protests from these lower provinces, and the delegations 
believe they have once more headed it off. There has 
never been any complaint or increase of insurance on ac- 
count of deckloads on vessels from these ports, and it is 
therefore a clear case of let well enough alone. 

Reports indicate that there is only about two feet of 
snow on the upper waters of the St. John and Miramichi, 
and some operators fear that log driving will be very 
poor this spring; but a philosophical mill owner re- 
marked Jast week that the matter was in the hands of 
Providence, and if good rains came the logs would run 
all right despite the lack of snow, and without rains the 
quantity of snow would not help them. Therefore he 
loses no sleep. The cut on the upper St. John is esti- 
mated at less than 100,000,000 feet, but may overrun 
that, as the season has been unusually long and favorable 
for logging operations. 

Donald Fraser & Sons have cut 30,000,000 feet at 
Cabano, Quebec, and 3,000,000 feet for their mill at 
Fredericton. 

Two timber berths on the Trocadie river in Gloucester 
county were sold last week. One of 94 miles brought 
$63 a mile, and the other of 44 miles brought $60.50 a 
mile. 

There will not be much activity at the St. John mills 
for three or four weeks yet. The ice is still firm in the 
river. Operators say they are wholly uncertain as to 
the market prospects for the season, except that the out- 
look in Great Britain is poor. 

The winter has been an exceptionally good one for 
Jumber operations in Nova Scotia and that province will 
have a larger quantity than usual to ship. But its total 
is far below that of New Brunswick. 


PAPAL AAI 


Levi C, Wilkinson is building a saw and planing mill 
at Perry, Mich., Where he is also putting in a complete 
stock of lumber, besides basswood and other hardwood 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


Spring trade of which so much has been expected 
seems to have arrived or to be near at hand, though in 
some sections winter has been making a last rally 
which has prevented the beginning of outdoor opera- 
tions and so has postponed what special activity there 
might have been but for this fact. But April is at 
hand and April is a spring month even if March has 
possessed the lion characteristics of winter. Spring 
floods are just now the order of the day, and while 
traffic has been interrupted in some sections and more 
or less damage has been done, the snows are disappear- 
ing and so active outdoor work can begin. Already in 
the east there seems to be a greater building activity and 
it is expected from now on rapidly to develop until it 
shall be of unusual proportions. 


* * * 








Practically all the eastern cities will do a large 
amount of building this year and among them will be 
found few, if any, laggards. During the last two years 
of general activity there have been exceptions, but this 
year there seems likely to be an almost universal inter- 
est in real estate improvement. Some eastern cities 
were handicapped by the fact that they were not yet 
grown up to the overbuilt conditions which resulted 
from the last boom; others were discouraged by the 
high prices of building material; but now there is little 
urging of either of these reasons for non-activity. 
Money is so plentiful and general industrial and com- 
mercial conditions so promising that speculative build- 
ing promises again to be a feature in the eastern cities 
and manufacturing towns, 


In addition to this there bids fair to be an unusual 
amount of individual construction. Wage earners have 
been steadily employed, wages have been good and the 
home building movement which was so marked a feature 
a few years ago is beginning to show itself again. 

* * 

All through the country the industries are again 
this year likely to account for a very large consumption 
of lumber. The era of industrial expansion has not yet 
come to an end. New factories are still being built, 
old ones are being enlarged; new ore and oil fields are 
being opened up; new manufacturing towns are being 
created; and all these mean not only the construction 
of mills and factories but the building of an enormous 
number of houses for the accommodation of offices and 
workmen. In the eastern cities and in the mining dis- 
tricts, this takes the form of tenement house construc- 
tion, which calls for a heavy amount of lumber, as this 
is the material chiefly favored for such purposes. Some- 
time this particular cause for activity in the building 
trades will cease to be felt, but the end is not yet. It 
is a hopeful sign, furthermore, that this expansion is 
not confined to any particular section of the country 
but is a factor everywhere from one coast to the other 
and from north to south. It is a good thing for the 
lumber trade that this development is going on in the 
south as well as the north, for it is a stimulant to the 
local demand which is every year giving a more and 
more complete market for the southern product and en- 
abling grades of lumber to be disposed of which for- 
merly were practically unmarketable. 

* * * 


The supply of lumber available for immediate use 
is running low. The summer mills have not yet started 
up and the winter or all-the-year-round mills have been 
more or less delayed through most manufacturing sec- 
tions, so that on the whole stocks have been heavily 
decreased this winter and have reached a point where 
replenishment is necessary. This is true in almost every 
class of wood though the natural effect of such condi- 
tions has not been strongly seen in the hardwoods. 

* * * 


Two of the eastermr woods, notwithstanding the 
mediocre market, are in a remarkably strong condition. 
They are eastern spruce and Pennsylvania hemlock. 
The former is advancing in price and both producers 
and consumers are fearful that the supply of the mate- 
rial will be entirely inadequate to meet the demand. 
While the spruce log product will be large this year, a 
heavier percentage is going into pulp, leaving a lighter 
amount of Jumber than usual to meet what promises 
to be a more than ordinary demand. 


* * * 


Hemlock stocks are light and broken, so that prices 
are firmly maintained and are even above what is 
called the basis price. Pennsylvania subscribers crit- 
icise quotations of two weeks ago from New York on 
hemlock. One states that No. 1 rough boards are sell- 
ing at $16 a thousand and that all surfaced stock on 
the New York freight rate is selling at $16 a thousand, 
which would mean $15.50 for rough boards. The infor- 
mation is thus received that practically all Pennsyl- 
vania shippers are getting at least $15.50 for No. 1 
rough boards, $16 for the same grade surfaced one side 
and $16.50 for D. & M. This is against the quotation 
objected to of $15 for No. 1. Reports as to North 
Carolina pine are on the whole favorable, though the 
box lumber situation is not satisfactory, some surplus 
accumulating and prices being somewhat affected 
thereby. 

* * x” 

The cypress manufacturers have been making desper- 
ate efforts to build up their stocks, with some success, 
and they hope to be in a position within the next sixty 
days to ship air dried stock, whenever such is demanded. 
They have accomplished this by a very firm stand on 
values and by fighting off orders as much as possible. 
The result, however, has been that they are getting in 
better shape for the spring trade than a short time 
ago seemed likely they would be. 


* * * 


The wews feature of the week on the Pacific coast 
is the proposed association to embrace all classes of 
lumber manufacturers in Washington and Oregon and 
the new list issued by the meeting for that purpose held 
at Portland. This list will be found in our Pacific 
coast department. There has been no particular change 
in the west coast market except perhaps that shingles 
are ever stronger than ever, and that the manufact- 
urers are talking about an advance, in the face of a 
somewhat lessened inquiry and lighter disposition in 


the east. 
* * * 


The hardwood trade shows little change except an 
improvement in some sections, notably in the Chicago 
and St. Louis and northwesterm districts. The demand 
in the east is still quiet, although prices in the main are 
firmly held and perhaps more so than in the west, or 
at least there seems to be less variation in the prices 
in the east than in the west. The situation is especially 
strong in Wisconsin and Michigan, and in fact all of 
the native hardwoods north of the Ohio river are well 
held, but scattered through the south are a good many 
instances of uneven — and from that section seems 
to originate about all the price cutting there is. This 
should not be the case, for the stock of dry hardwood 
lumber is very light and is being reduced daily, inas- 
much as at present the production is not equal to the 
consumption. The uneven conditions will probably pre- 
vail until the more active demand from consumers shall 





serve to brace up the weak kneed people who are too 
numerous in the south country for the good of the trade, 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. The extremely unfavorable weather of the 
past week all over the country has operated strongly 
against a heavy movement of lumber from retail points 
and consequently orders from country buyers here as 
well as elsewhere have fallen off somewhat. At the 
same time there is a fair amount of activity and con- 
siderable inquiry, so that it is quite plain to be seen 
that trade remains in a healthy condition and that lum- 
ber is wanted as badly as ever. The yards that cater to 
city trade are doing a large business and expect to do 
considerably more as the building season unfolds. Every 
indication points toward unusual activity in all building 
lines in even the smallest markets throughout the north 
and there is consequently no expectation of any falling 
off in the lumber demand at wholesale points. On the 
contrary in many sections that are reached from this 
market the bad weather may now be said to be fairly 
over. With a few days of sunshine the roads will be 
improved and the distribution of lumber at retail be 
resumed in strong volume. 

Assortments at the local yards are badly broken and 
every day but intensifies the embarrassment of dealers 
in attempting to fill orders from their own stocks. Those 
dealers, therefore, who depend upon the lake carriers for 
their supply of lumber and who realize that the opening 
of navigation is still several weeks away, are forced to 
either turn down orders or buy sufficient by rail to fill in 
with until the opening of navigation. They are unable 
to depend upon their neighbors for filling in, for the 
reason that the latter are in the same shape, as a rule, 
and where they can find a little stock that they need the 
price asked puts it out of their reach. For several 
months past the demand at interior mills for lumber to 
be shipped here by rail has been active and although 
there has been a slight advance in prices this month 
this movement still continues strong. 

Eastern buyers continue greatly in evidence at north- 
ern manufacturing points and while considerable lumber 
has been taken on by Chicago buyers, the bulk of the 
stock is being captured by the eastern people. Sales re- 
cently made in the Duluth and Ashland districts indi- 
cate a strong market for the entire season. Duluth 
manufacturers are holding No. 3 boards at $12.75 and 
very few dry boards are left. At Ashland the price is 
about $12.50. It is reported from Menominee that all of 
the dry lumber in that district has been disposed of ex- 
cepting the hemlock. 

The shingle situation is steadily improving and prices 
on white cedars are from 10 to 15 cents higher than they 
were in January. At present an extra *A* 16-inch 
white cedar shingle is selling in Chicago at $2.30 by rail 
and 5-inch clears are quoted at from $1.70 to $1.75. 
Several large sales of white cedar shingles were recently 
made at Menominee at $2.10 at the mill, but the mill 
men are now holding them 5 cents higher. White pine 
shingles are not freely offered; extra *A* are bringing 
from $2.35 to $2.40 delivered in Chicago. 

Lath are not offered freely and prices are from 25 to 
50 cents higher than they were three months ago. No. 
1 white pine lath are held at $3 at Menominee, which 
would make them $3.40 to $3.50 delivered at Chicago. 
A large quantity of No. 2 lath is being disposed of at 
from $1.80 to $2.25. The prospects are for a strong 
market on lath throughout the season. 

RECEIPTS KOR THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 16. 
LUMBER SHINGLES. 


IDOL . seve cvcveecveceee eee eeee ee eeeeeaecens evens. 22,205 000 2 998 000 
seeeeeeees 20,308 000 4,504 000 


INCTEASE ..e000 000s 800500600666 ode. ceoeeeane 1,807,000 
DOOTOGED 6.0:0:060 ce 66 nwes 6005 c00e sede cecceces 1,596,000 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to MARCH 16, INCLUSIVE * 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1001 werececccecccccccecccc cece ccc cccccccees s+ ++ 281,003 10 30,801,000 
1900 .ccccccesecccececccccccccccesccces ceecees +++ 100,208,000 48,617,000 


INCTEASC.. cece ccccccsesccccceccces secseees 32,400,000 
DOCTORSS occccccsccccscccese coccccccccocces 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 16 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
TODL vinnie iccvcvncecsvcceceisccasencacceccuecsere RINAIED 4 Saree 
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17,816,000 





DOU sie soinesse pseadasnatas tysevinecesssvancekas 444,000 4868 000 
INCTCABE..ccccccccccccccccccesecsescccsccce 277,000 
SIE sxe Sihenascxexisccncdvinvcese to0ue 994,000 


SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. | TO MARCH 16. INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
NE sc canicussaaitietenesiuciavaes pecenens sees 150,241,000 40,768,000 
CE svins dasexucekp chapneis ccasiebokasksleunecs 146,390,000 38,754,000 


INCTEBSE...... 0000 eeeeeeseseceesceceeceeees 3,851,000 2,014,000 
OCIS v6. 00660000 cece cess evedeccscessee 


Chicago Building Permits. 


Plans of the declared value of $1,000 or more, for the 
week ending March 23, 1901, were filed as follows: 


Class. No. ‘Total value. 
© 1,000 fe8. BPOO. 6 ckewnscoes 70 $148,400 
5,000 tee20,000.........6... ti 77,000 
10,000. to#*hQB,000............. 5 104,000 
25,000 to-s#'60,000.........000% 4 135,000 
50,000 to 100,000............. 2 120,000 
DONT ahs ee eT Te ode Pee 92 $584,400 





Minneapolis, Minn As predicted last week, the heavy 
snow storm which visited this section resulted in a cur 
tailment of the shipments and receipts in white pine 
lumber. The table given below will show that the fall- 
ing off in both directions was marked. Last Wednesday 
when the storm was at its hight, the total shipments 
were 21 cars, or 315,000 feet of lumber, probably the 
smallest quantity shipped out of this market for any one 
day in a number of months. By Saturday shipments 
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were nearly up to the former volume and this week they 
have been above the average for the season. Any com- 
parison of receipts and shipments this week with last, 
or with the same week a year ago, must take into con- 
sideration that the falling off was due to temporary 
conditions and that this is no criterion by which to judge 
the state of the white pine lumber trade. 

The market continues in excellent condition. On all 
hands there is a continued report of building activity. 
Retailers are very busy filling orders or estimating 
quantities of white pine required, architects from day to 
day are announcing new buildings projected, and the 
shortage of dry pine lumber is more accentuated than 


before for several seasons. Travelers report a large ° 


volume of second orders coming to them and a fair num- 
ber of retailers have been in the market during the past 
week placing second orders for supplies of lumber they 
must have immediately to meet the requirements of their 
trade. 

The table of receipts and shipments for the past week 
at this point follows: 

Receipts. Shipments. 





feet. feet. 

NEE Cg y ke sce cvnawene 300,000 815,000 
TEMS oo kiek eed ete s sdsuns 330,000 525,000 
yu, MrCPUeEeeEReeeee te ca 345,000 1,365,000 
UNE noes css creveres oeeas 570,000 1,920,000 
EE, 6 ob cps Cagecey neem 405,000 1,110,000 
ED © 60654 0! vid 6 HOC d in eke 300,000 1,335,000 

| a ee eee eer ae 2,250,000 6,570,000 
ee TRUE WOO, wcicivcreeese 2,715,000 7,800,000 
WRIONNS. 6.0 62 hc coe reece wuns 465,000 1,230,000 


Total corresponding week 1900.1,725,000 8,445,000 
ee ee ee 

Saginaw Valley. The stock of dry lumber is chiefly 
in second hands, in not only eastern Michigan but in the 
upper peninsula and Lake Superior district. Last week 
L. ©. Slade bought 3,000,000 feet of choice Michigan 
stock of Eddy Bros. & Co., an exceptionally fine lot, 
and will move it from Bay City to his Saginaw yard. 
This is said to be the only lot of dry stock on the mar- 
ket in first hands on this river with the exception of 
stock held by C. Merrill & Co., and which is sold gener- 
ally to outside parties. No other transactions are 
noted. Dealers say they would like to buy if they could 
find the stock but none is offering. Good white pine 
lumber is exceptionally strong but in the lower grades 
there is less strength. It is likely that local dealers will 
buy quite extensively of the cut if they can find the 
parties to contract with, as under the continuance of 
existing conditions yard supplies are likely to be depleted 
before any more dry stock is available. Yard dealers 
report a good trade for this time of the year. 

Nothing has as yet been given out as to the intention 
of Pitts & Co. regarding the operation of their mill the 
coming season. It is understood they have a partial 
stock and the inference is they will cut it up and possibly 
they may secure more logs. 

The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company’s stocks are con- 
siderably lower than usual at this date and lumber has 
been moving from the yard of the company right along. 
The Eddy-Sheldon Company is having a good trade and 
orders are increasing. ‘The company is well fixed for the 
season, having laid in a choice lot of lumber when it was 
to be had. 

Mershon & Co. report a satisfactory business in most 
departments. The box business has been broken up and 
is not yet satisfactory although an improvement is 
looked for. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Orders are coming in about 
as they have during the greater part of the month, fall- 
ing considerably short of the active transactions that 
dealers predicted earlier for this time of the season; 
but they figure that this situation cannot long remain 
thus, for reports from comsumers indicate that their 
stock is rapidly disappearing, which must necessitate a 
large amount of ordering shortly. Then, too, building 
operations are assuming proportions that augurs well for 
the consumption of an unusual amount of this commod- 
ity before long. The unusual number of inquiries, which 
continue to increase daily, are also taken as an indica- 
tion that the time has about arrived for an increased 
volume of business at this market. A dealer states that 
some grades have been selling lately for $2 less than 
for what they can be duplicated in the west. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The report is practically unanimous 
from the white pine dealers that they have had a better 
Winter in the business than for a long time. Even 
March, usually called quiet, rolls up a good sales list 
and there is business ahead, too. The demand is for all 
grades, though the “good” lumber is in most quest, so 
much so that No. 1 cuts and better are getting very 
Scarce and the prospect is that they are not going to 
be plentier again right away. It is getting to be very 
hard work to buy such lumber anywhere in the mill 
districts without taking a large lot that is not really 
wanted. One dealer says that if a wholesaler wanted 
4 nice lot of cuts he had to take several times as much' 
of cheap lumber to get it. So the yard that is well 
stocked up with fine grades is getting to be a rarity 
and such are not holding their own by any means, 
The east is paying for them apparently without hesita- 
lion or demur and the mills are taking their full share, 
Which is a good sign. For the new stock that is to come 
own from the west this spring there seems to be no 
oni Dealers who were in need of early supplies 

ave bought a fair amount, but there seems to be no 
*PPrehension of any advance, either here or elsewhere. 
and idea appears to be that pine lumber is high enough; 
totaal meet 18 easy on that point. If the teeling will 
ee through the season there will be some good 
rea hess done and the prospect of it appears to be bet- 

than it was some time Ago. 


Spruce. 


New York City. There is an excellent demand for 
both northern and eastern spruce and the supply is 
not large enough to prevent figures getting stiffer. 
Reports from Maine are to the effect that the log 
supply is short, and this accounts in part for the 
searcity here. The local yards are rather short of 
stock. Merchantable stock, northern, is quoted at $19.50 
to $21; while straight No. 2 is $20 to $21.50. Cargo 
lath is also scarce and firm. 








North Tonawanda, N. Y. Spruce is holding its own 
as regards both demand and prices. Dry stock is some- 
what scarce, while a shortage of stock sizes in timbers 
is also reported. Reports from manufacturing certers 
are to the effect that the manufacturers are not able to 
keep pace with an unsurpassed volume of orders. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is usually of late years a mod- 
erate supply of Lake Superior spruce in this market, 
mostly in the line of inch boards, which now sell here 
at $19 for common and better, certainly a price that 
ought to sell it if any one has use for such wood. Adi- 
rondack spruce does not find its way as far west as 
this, as it falls down somewhere between hemlock and 
norway. There is about 150,000 feet of lake spruce here 
and more will eome down as soon as the lakes shall open 
Demand for it is not large, but is quite up to the supply. 





Boston, Mass. Viewed from any standpoint, the 
spruce situation is one to challenge attention. For weeks 
past the mills have had all the business they could han- 
dle with more than that amount offering, and this con- 
dition before the real spring trade was apparent. Now 
with orders increasing from day to day the problem 
is how to fill them within reasonable limits. Naturally 
there is no shading of full list prices, and the reported 
intention of the association to advance prices another 
50 cents is neither unexpected nor unwarranted. Dur- 
ing the later winter the weather conditions were favor- 
able for work in the woods and the log crop has been 
improved thereby. Hemlock is profiting by the strong 
spruce market. The difficulties of having their spruce 
orders filled have caused many purchasers to turn their 
attention to the best substitute; hence the greater activ- 
ity in hemlock and lower grades of North Carolina pine. 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for telephone and tele- 
graph poles continues brisk. Last week a large number 
of orders for good sized lots were placed and the prospects 
indicate that several large contracts will also be placed in 
the immediate future. Demand for posts from the country 
dealers is also quite active, and owing to the car short- 
age on railroad lines running into northern Wisconsin 
handlers have been unable to make their shipments with 
the usual promptness, which has resulted in an aceumu- 
lation of business and the situation is very firm. The 
shortage in some sizes of posts, particularly in quarters 
and halves, continues marked, Reports from the log- 
ging sections indicate that little new stock will be 
placed on this market before June 1. 











North Tonawanda, N. Y. [he volume of business con- 
tinues to increase with rapid strides and dealers fimd 
that they are supplying a brisker demand, at firm prices, 
than a year ago. Posts are perhaps selling equally as 
well as shingles and lath, which began to move lively 
earlier in the month, a leading dealer shipping several 
carloads east last week. There is a fair sale of tele- 
phone and telegraph poles and cross arms. As yet few 
sales of railroad ties have been made this season, but a 
good trade in this item is expected to develop shortly. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. There ig considerable doing in hardwoods 
he.e, al.uough the activity is not yet pronounced, Many 
of the local dealers report the receipt’ ot a goud many 
inquiries for stock from outside points and there is a 
fair amount ot lumber moving. if trade keeps on im- 
proving tor three weeks longer the way 1t has in the 
past tortnight there is no doubt that a satisfactory vol- 
ume will be attained. 

A somewhat more general disposition of lumber is 
noted at several points north and south. Southern mill 
men say that they are shipping considerable stock, but 
where shipments are made © wanufacturjng consumers 
they are upt to tind more criticism of inspection than is 
customary when lumber is badly wanted. ‘here are, un- 
fortunately, several concerns lm the factory line in this 
city that upparently make a regular business of reducing 
grades on everything that is shipped them, with the 
evident intent uf knucking out from $2U to $50 on every 
carload. Jt 1s only quite recently, however, that shippers 
have begun to make any serious complaint about his 
sort of business and the trade is getting pretty well 
posted as to who the parties are that are keeping up 
the practice. : 

The general sentiment among hardwood men is that 
while the industry is rather late in getting into line 
with other lumber lines as far as activity is concerned, 
jt will be sure to arrive sooner or later. With such an 
immense amount of building in progress and projected 
all over the country and with such 9 steady and enor- 





mous consumption of hardwoods in practically all manu- 
facturing lines, no other result can be reached. At the 
same time it is acknowledged that in several varieties 
of lumber there is a plentiful supply and that some 
shippers are disposed to crowd it on the market even at 
a sacrifice in price. This, however, does not apply to 
more than a few of the leading varieties of lumber 
handled in this market, the balance of the list main- 
taining a reasonable firmness. 

Quartered white oak is selling fairly well and its 
movement is rapidly assuming healthy proportions. 
Prices have not thus far shown much gain, but it is only 
a question of a short time, if general trade keeps on im- 
proving, when they will. Quartered red oak is moving 
a little more easily and bids fair to regain much of its 
former position within the year. Quite a difference in 
price is being made between quartered white and quar- 
tered red, which is giving the latter a strong preference 
on account of its comparative cheapness. 

Plain sawed oak continues in active request, espe- 
cially red, as white oak is not urgently wanted. Prices 
on red oak are being firmly held and it is not thought 
that they will be much depressed; on the contrary, 
there is every indication that values will be steady 
through the season, even if they do not advance. 

The demand for basswood is excellent, but prices, ac- 
cording to the reports of most manufacturers, have not 
yet reached an ideal plane. There is a steady firmness 
to values, however, which indicates that holders of bass- 
wood have the situation well in hand and do not pro- 
pose to sacrifice their lumber under any circumstances. 
Stocks are reasonably full, but there is no great amount 
of dry lumber available. The demand at eastern points 
and generally throughout the country is fairly good and 
from all appearances sales will be heavy with the ap- 
pearance of the spring demand. 

There is some uncertainty about prices on white ash, 
and while the supply is not large there is a disposition 
on the part of certain holders in this market to let go 
at prices which cannot be duplicated in shipping in 
fresh stock. A buyer of ash this week after 
sounding various other markets found that he could 
save several dollars a thousand by buying the 
stock from a Chicago yard. Chicago stocks, however, 
are not so plentiful that this state of things should last 
very long, as holders of ash at primary points are gen- 
erally firm in their asking prices. Sales are being made 
here at from $32 to $35 for l-inch firsts and seconds. 

The maple market is in good condition, as shown by 
the testimony of mill men in northern Michigan. Most 
of the sales now being effected are on the basis of $7, 
$12 and $17 for cull, common and firsts and seconds 
respectively. It is believed that stocks of maple put in 
this winter will be considerably less than those of a 
year ago. 


St. Louis, Mo.. Receipts are much heavier and as 
the majority of this is sold before its arrival, a condi- 
tion unusual in this city at this season, it means that 
wholesale yards are in need of lumber and are much 
more active in this direction than they have been. It 
cannot yet be claimed that there is a rush but the 
amount of stock changing hands would compare favor- 
ably with this season of any normal year. Whole- 
salers doing a country business admit that they are 
receiving a greater number of orders than earlier in the 
month and they say the large number of inquiries com- 
ing in satisfies them that consumers are not in as inde- 
pendent position as they were at the beginning of the 
month. The list of factories in actual need of lumber 
is daily being added to and there are now few lines 
in which there are other than low stocks. Some condi- 
tions in the country cause complaint. Competition is 
fully as keen as it has been even though stocks are 
light in the hands of wholesalers, this preventing the 
building up of prices, and few woods bring better values 
than prevailed at the beginning of the year. It is felt 
that there will have to be a further reduction of stocks 
to accomplish the desired effect, for things have been 
dull so long that all are anxious to make as good a 
showing as possible of aggregate sales and will sell as 
long as their stocks back them up. It is stated that 
mills are stiffening up on their prices more rapidly than 
are dealers in this northern country, and as the new 
purchases must be made at the higher basis a further 
stock reduction will have a marked effect on the road. 

Local people say they are not selling as much lum- 
ber as they were at the beginning of the month but 
it is noticed that these are the ones whose stocks show 
the greatest elfect of their earlier sales. Considerable 
activity continues among dealers in locating lumber at 
the mills and more buyers are now representing St. Louis 
houses in the southern country than for at least a year, 
a straw which shows a stiffening of the wind and the 
thoroughly optimistic feeling prevailing among local 
wholesalers. Reports from the southern country are of 
a greater production than there has been, as the weather 
is better and there is a steady market for the increased 
output. ‘here is still more lumber being shipped out of 
this market than is coming in and there is umple room 
for much larger receipts. 

Of quartered white oak it is reported that present 
sales are heavy. Local yards are eager purchasers and 
admit that their stocks are not as heavy as they would 
like. Im quartered red there is greater activity but 
stocks have been full for so long that there is probably 
more of this item in the hands of consumers than. of 
uny other variety of oak. hick white commands an 
excellent price at present and is rather scarce in shipping 
condition. Red is also brisk and a number of large 
orders for all thicknesses of plain oak have been placed 
at. the mills during the week, 

This strengthening of oak is felt in ash and it is 
stated that all St. Louis dealers handling this wood are 
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in the market for increased amounts. Receipts of it 
are larger than they were but stocks, nevertheless, are 
decreasing. , 

A greater amount of cottonwood is being sold but 
the reigning price is low and it takes concessions to make 
a sale. There is little reason why this condition should 
prevail, for stocks are all in poor shape and consump- 
tion is heavy. Gum is selling in some quantities but 
trading is by no means brisk. 

Other woods show little change and it can hardly be 
stated that there is any change in the price situation. 
It is easier to sell lumber than was the case, but the 
situation at present rests at this point. 


—_—_—eeeorowro 


Memphis, Tenn. Red oak is in good demand, although 
not quite as strong as a short while ago. It is said 
to be worth from $33 to $34 laid down in Chicago. 
Plain white oak is also strong. Quartered white is a 
little dull and quartered red is stronger. Trade in ash 
is keeping up better than many had anticipated, though 
prices are not as good as inquiry and demand would 
seem to warrant. In export trade, particularly in gum, 
it is said that consignments abroad have been over- 
done somewhat. Cottonwood is going at good prices 
though not quite as good as a year ago, while poplar 
is as strong as ever. There is little dry poplar lumber 
in the district and prospects for an accumulation of 
stocks are not the most promising. 





New York City. The market is quiet and with little 
signs of life showing. Still prices are stiffly held and 
holders of stock show no signs of becoming panic strick- 
en because of the absence of demand. Quartered oak iz 
still at $58 to $60, while plain is in a little better 
call at $38 to $40; poplar still better at $36 to $38. Ash 
sells for $38 to $42, and the supply is not large. 





Buffalo, N. Y. New York is taking a good amount 
of hardwoods, all dealers with cherry on hard reporting 
that they can sell it without any difficulty in that direc- 
tion. Philadelphia is still a chestnut market, though 
some dealers complain that the freight conditions in 
that direction are not what they ought to be. Still the 
rate is the same as to New York, though graim rates 
are always less. The influence of southern woods is 
large there, which may give the reason for a demand 
that a reduction be made. The new Pennsylvania line 
between Buffalo and Philadelphia is receiving consider- 
able improvement now and something may be obtained 
from it before long. Mill men report basswood consid- 
erably cheaper than for some time, though the steady 
scarcity of it reported for some years ought to hold it 
up. Often this is not a sufficient reason for a good 
price. There seems to be considerable surplus of low 
grade basswood offering and an effort is making to use 
even shipping and mill culls for boxes. Less hard- 
wood is likely to come this way from Michigan this 
year than formerly. Some hardwood dealers who usu- 
ally have handled this product in quantity say that they 
have received scarcely any lists of late, unless it be of 
maple, and that is still plenty nearer home. For once 
the report that Michigan hardwoods are finding a mar- 
ket farther west does mot very much interest us. 





Boston, Mass. There is a gradual stiffening of prices 
all along the line as the demand of the spring trade 
becomes a factor of the market. The trade in general 
are looking forward to a large, well sustained and grow- 
ing demand. A canvass of the leading hardwood houses 
of this city found one and all in a contented and satis- 
factory frame of mind. Although not over-burdened with 
business at the present moment they have no word of 
complaint and every confidence in the future. Prices 
seem to be satisfactory and about at the level that will 
conduce to the best results for all, not low nor yet at a 
point where a reaction might be feared, altogether about 
at a safe level to buy on or sell at. 

White and brown ash are firm and in fair request. 
The demand is constant and should show marked im- 
provement before long. Dry stock is not plentiful in 
either line nor will it be for months. Plain oak moves 
fairly well and within narrow price limits betokening 
only a normal supply. Probably a very little more 
active market would provoke a slight advance, and this 
will undoubtedly be the case in the near future. Quar- 
tered oak is difficult to buy right and also as difficult 
to sell. The apparent paradox is the result of a wider 
range of price than is healthful. The quality is as varia- 
ble as the price. Maple is not active in this market, but 
is firm on price. Elm and basswood also are steady but 
exciting no extraordinary interest in this section. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. The movement in hemlock is steadily 
increasing and values are gradually but surely tending 
toward a stronger basis. Quite a number of sales of 
hemlock in large blocks have lately been effected at 
lake points, showing at least that at present prices 
it will move readily. The interior mills have also had 
a good trade lately and at considerably better prices 
than, those that ruled during the winter, and the entire 
situation may be termed as extremely hopeful for a gen- 
eral raise in values. At the same time there are occa- 
sional offers of hemlock here at $10.50 by rail and it is 
being eagerly absorbed. The general testimony of hem- 
lock producers in Wisconsin and Michigan is favorable 
to a much stronger market this spring and evidences of 
this are already seen in many quarters. 


New York City. The good inquiry continues and 
there is serious talk of prices advancing beyond the 
$15 base. Supplies are sufficient for regular ordinary 
needs and the inquiry is good. The prospects for a 
large building demand were never brighter and an 
immediate and large call is likely to arrive at any 
moment and to remain with us for months. Even as 
it is, no fault can be found with the conditions sur- 
rounding this particular stock. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The tone of the market is 
growing stronger as the season advances as regards de- 
mand. Variations in quotations are frequent amd prices 
are off, being somewhat weaker than two weeks ago. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is still a shortage of hemlock 
boards, but the general idea now is that the former 
prices, with $13 for base, will not be changed right 
away. It is the desire of the trade generally that no 
advance be made ard the state of the trade seems to 
promise a continuation of present conditions. There 
has been a big movement of hemlock lately, if only to 
the Pan-American grounds, and there will be no letting 
up now that the season is openimg east. The mills 
report a fair supply. 


Philadelphia, Pa. There is a fair movement and 
prices are well held up on an increasing demand, with an 
ever increasing scarcity of dry stocks. Hemlock affects 
to ignore any competition from these quarters, but it 
is a fact that there is more sap pine scantling and boards 
and second growth Virginia scantling being used in lieu 
of hemlock than there was. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. The poplar demand is keeping up in good 
shape and judging from the number of inquiries that are 
at hand from local consumers the yard men believe that 
they are going to have a fine trade during the season. 
Some of them say that it seems almost impossible to get 
stock forward in sufficient quantities to satisfy their 
demand for local use, while others report that they have 
been compelled to almost cease handling poplar for the 
reason that they are not able to find enough to keep their 
assortments balanced. The best demand appears to be 
for firsts and seconds, but there is still a strong inquiry 
for culls. Considerable common is being used, and this 
grade is lately reported scarce in many quarters. Even 
squares have lately felt the impetus of a better move- 
ment and bid fair to assume a prominent position in the 
spring demand with the increase in home building. 

The mill men say that they have no great stocks on 
hand and some of them are complaining because of a 
searcity of logs, but taking the poplar district in its 
entirety stocks are in fair proportion and the manufac- 
turing section promises to show an excellent movement 
through the season. As stated before, however, dry 
stocks in all grades seem to be at a premium and con- 
sequently values are being maintained with exceeding 
firmness. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. A leading dealer predicts 
that poplar will decline within the next few weeks until 
in sympathy with other woods that have declined during 
the past two weeks, and indications are that it will be 
sold for less money. Demand had fallen off considerably 
during the last week, being accompanied by a corre- 
sponding weakening of prices. 





Boston, Mass. If there is anything prominent in the 
nosition which poplar holds it is its general strength. 
Through good and evil report poplar has gone quietlv 
along its way through the lean months of the year. and 
now enters on its period of greatest activity with a 
clean price record behind. Manufacturers at many 
points south and west report their stocks badly broken 
and the impossibility of building them up owing to the 
number of orders already in their hands for future 
delivery. Logs for the river mills are scarcer than 
usual, according to reports from the same source. Prices 
certainly are firm and with little variation. 

- 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Tacoma, Wash. All members of the trade here unite 
in pronouncing the lumber market good, with prices 
tending upward all the time. The general demand is ex- 
cellent, with medium sized orders coming in right along 
and all the mills filled. Yard stocks are strong. , 











Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. There is still a wonderful amount 
of strength in yellow pine and every energy is being 
strained to take care of the business. Never before in 
the history of the business were there so many plants 
being operated nights and even with this the case there 
are almost as many orders being turned down as are 
being accepted. A sign of the times is the large num- 
ber of country retailers who are visiting the city in 
search of lumber. They say that not one-third as many 
salesmen as usual are visiting them and those who do 
are permitted to take only a few orders even if they 
have the stock, which is not always the case. A number 
of these people from various parts of the country were 
questioned regarding the stock situation and they stated 





that they are now in need of lumber. The fact that 
it has been an open winter has allowed a tremendous 
amount of building and their early purchases have al] 
been sold. Several wholesalers say that this condition 
in the country, together with the condition at the mills, 
should set at rest any predictions as to the over-produc- 
tion of yellow pine, as it will take several months to 
place things again on a normal basis even with a greatly 
reduced trade. As has been stated, there is no one 
item which can be said to be in over-supply. A flat grain 
flooring and 2x6 are in better supply than probably any 
other items west of the river but these are not easy to 
secure in any quantity. Those items which seem to be 
totally exhausted are 2x4, 10, 18 and 20-foot, and 1x8 
and 1x10, 10, 18 and 20-foot, both No. 1 and No. 2. 
Boards are also scarce and it can be stated that nearly 
all items on the right hand side of the list are very 
scarce. It is said that there has been a marked im- 
provement in the eastern trade during the past few 
weeks and that the conditions which have prevailed with 
the mills which cater to the western trade are now af- 
fecting those which handle exclusive eastern business. 
With the specialists there has been no change from the 
excellent conditions which have prevailed for some time 
and they are all reported to be full of orders and really 
afraid to accept any more business. Local conditions 
are far better than they have been for several years 
and a tremendous amount of lumber is going into con- 
sumption. Building is very brisk and retail stocks 
quite low. Much buying is being done but, as no one 
promises quick delivery, there is likelihood of some- 
thing akin to a famine in this market if the present 
activity continue. 





Chicago. Yellow pine is in the best demand that it 
has been for years and this is true in every section of the 
country where it is marketed. Dealers here say that 
they are not able to get anything like sufficient Jumber 
with which to fill their orders, the mills being far behind 
and dry stocks almost out of the market. The best 
demand in this territory seems to be for rift flooring, 
which is selling at full list prices or above and scarce at 
that. There is also a good demand for flat-sawed floor- 
ing all through the central states territory and in the 
retail districts dimension stock and everything pertain- 
ing to the yard business sells quickly. In this market 
timbers are showing a decided improvement in both 
price and demand. Quite a number of bills are being 
figured upon. Railroad stock of all kinds, as well as car 
material, are in general request and display a steadily 
improving tendency. It is already evident that the 
demand for car stock of various kinds will be heavier 
this year than it has been for many seasons past. 

Prices are being steadily maintained, as they must be 
when demand is so far ahead of the available supply as 
it is at present, nothing less than the full list being con- 
templated in any transaction. The recent advance 
appears to have made no difference with the volume of 
business offered and some manufacturers and wholesal- 
ers are already quoting above the list on several items. 
However, there is no disposition to crowd prices beyond 
a normal figure and it is not likely that there will be 
any further official advances promulgated this spring. 
On the other hand yellow pine men are confident that 
present prices will be held firmly. 

One of the principal features in the yellow pine 
demand this year is the heavy consumption manifested 
in all parts of the south and many mill men are dispos- 
ing of a great capes of their output in the imme- 
diate vicinity of their plants. This shows that the south 
is in a prosperous condition and that much of the lum- 
ber that has formerly been shipped north at satisfactory 
prices will be consumed in the southern territory and 
at a price that nets the manufacturer a better profit. 
This is especially true of inch common stock, which is 


scarce everywhere. In consequence of this local south-. 


ern demand stocks of common boards are kept in a badly 
broken condition and an advance in the price of No. 1 
and No. 2 common boards, 8, 10 and 12 inches wide, 
would not come as a surprise. 





Kansas City, Mo. There are signs of a slight lull 
in the country demand for yellow pine in this territory. 
Dealers have been buying steadily for about three 
months and wholesalers have been looking for some 
letup in the demand for the past week or two. Inquiry, 
however, is still heavy, and the demand while not so 
pronounced as it has been is still equal to the facilities 
of the mills. Bad weather and shortage of cars at many 
points retard shipment of orders, and there is a good 
deal of complaint from dealers on this account. Some 


manufacturers say they are in better shape for taking 
care of business tham they were a month ago and are 
not as far behind on their orders, but this does not 


apply in the majority of cases. Stocks are not getting 
any better assorted and it is not likely that they will 
increase any at the mills for a month or more. There is 
a large call for lumber from the large towns and cities 
and timbers are in heavy demand for various purposes. 
As far as car be learned, none of the manufacturers 
are yet anxious for orders and the trade is not being 
pushed. Prices therefore continue firm all along the 
line and very few concerns are willing to make any con- 
cessions from their lists, and then only on certain items. 





New Orleans, La. Manufacturers of yellow pine, with 
the best intentions in the world, find themselves abso 
lutely unable to fill the many orders which are pour 
ing in upon them, and to avoid getting choked up sev: 
eral of the mills are said to be quoting prices far I 
excess of the list. Stocks are, according to the news 
which reaches this city, very low and all the mills are 
away behind in filling orders. 
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New York City. A good demand is to be noted and 
there is no trouble in placing orders, but despite the 
fact that both export trade and domestic are looking 
up no stiffness in prices can be reported, and there is 
much grumbling on this account. The Lehigh Valley 
railroad, which recently filled a big order at figures 
that cannot be boasted about, has a new schedule out 
for about 850,000 feet. There is quite a call for rift 
flooring, 24-inch face, which is scarce. Dressed flooring 
mill stock is in active demand also and higher prices 
are likely. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. An extensive impetus to 
the yellow pine trade at this market has occurred lately. 
Rift sawed flooring, which has been a better seller most 
of the season than the other grades, is in brisker de- 
mand than for a month past, being quoted at $2 higher 
than a week ago, and, in common with most grades of 
yellow pine, it cannot be secured fast enough to supply 
the consumption hereabouts, Dealers do not anticipate 
a decrease in business, but are looking for quite the 
reverse. 








Boston, Mass. Orders continue in such volume as to 
keep the yard stocks at an even level, and southern 
shipments are about equal to supplying this steady 
demand, Many houses report a large volume of iaquiries 
as spruce prices move up, and on the whole the out- 
look is bright. There has been some variation in quota- 
tions up to this time but this tendency is not marked 
and should become less apparent from week to week. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Good business is doing and a 
number of inquiries are afoot. The precise figures at 
which stocks are moving would be a very interesting 
fact to get at, for there is rather a difference in the 
offerings of mills of the same locality and standing. 
Reports received here are of a stiffening at the mills, 
but there cannot be any uniformity in the matter among 
the manufacturers, judging by the occasions some hand- 
lers of this lumber here are passed by and the orders 
secured by others not so well equipped. Competition 
for the business continues and this may have not a lit- 
tle to do with the variation in the quotations. At this 
particular time shipments by water can be effected on 
very favorable terms. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. ‘Trade is gathering strength as the sea- 
son advances, aided greatly, no doubt, by an exceedingly 
propitious spring, which has been remarkably mild and 
dry, entirely in favor of loggers, mills and the whole 
category of operations. With it all the demand has 
kept stocks to the normal point and a healthy condi- 
tion of affairs prevails. Prices remain very firm, with 
decided evidences of going higher. Lower grades are 
moving more freely, which is a good indication. Inquir- 
ies and orders are in hand sufficient for a good spring 
run and more; in short, there is plenty of business. 

Vessels are in ample supply at $2.50 to New York and 
sound ports; $3.25 to Boston. 











New York City. Not much fault is being found with 
the inquiry for this stock and the firmness of prices is 
also quite satisfactory, there being an evident determina- 
tion to stick to the list figures. ‘The demand for dressed 
lumber is steady. 

Boston, Mass. Perhaps there is a somewhat better 
demand than has been the case in the past two months, 
particularly in the lower grades, where North Carolina 
pine has come into competition with spruce and followed 
it up slightly in price. The better grades are selling 
about as usual, steady in tone and with every prospect 
of brighter times and better business ahead. 





Philadelphia, Pa. A fair amount of business is 
doing in the upper grades and 1s, 2s and 3s are firmly 
held at the usual figures. The markét is overloaded with 
box, for which there is a limited demand and at prices 
somewhat less than the ordinary. Nor does any imme- 
diate improvement in the demand for the box grades 
make itself plain. There is considerable sap pine scant- 
ling coming into the market, in all cases to go into con- 
sumption. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. Sales of cypress are not any heavier, per- 
haps, than they have been during the winter, but there 
is a good inquiry, dry stocks are lighter and much com- 
plaint is heard in several quarters on account of delay 
in shipping. Inquiry at the mills reveals the fact that 
while there is a fair stock of dry lumber on hand at 
several points, assortments are broken and hence some 
difficulty is experienced in getting shipments forward 
promptly. The local yards are good buyers whenever 
any desirable stock is offered and would lay in consid- 
erably more stock were it available. Representatives 
here of cypress mills say that they are constantly re- 
ceiving inquiries for cypress from new channels of con- 
sumption and that its use is daily becoming more gen- 
eral. It is hoped that the mills will be able to get a 
little stock ahead pretty soon, as the spring demand is 
now upon them and they will evidently need consider- 
ably heavier assortments than they now have to meet 
the inquiries that are coming to tiem from all over the 
country. 


St. Louis, Mo. It is probably true that cypress has 
never enjoyed a greater amount of prosperity than at 
the present time or that there was ever less lumber in 
the country. The mills claim that the production is 
heavy, but also that their stocks today are less than they 
were a few weeks ago and are constantly diminishing. 
St. Louis dealers who have gone south in search of lum- 
ber have had hard work in placing orders where prompt 
delivery is required and few mills are anxious for orders 
whatever the delivery consideration. Local stocks are 
lower than they were a month ago, though the river is 
now open and considerable lumber has come in by that 
route. Country sales have been large during all of this 
year and the past few weeks have shown an increase in 
the business transacted. Locally, there is not a large 
amount of stock offered, but salesmen can easily find 
places for all they have. Mississippi and Arkansas mills 
are placing stock in St. Louis at prices lower than the 
list, but these are regarded as “snaps” and are rare 
opportunities to secure cheap lumber. In the majority 
ot instances the buyers look for stock which can be pro- 
cured at the full list price and are not always success- 
ful. The present demand is for all grades and thick- 
nesses, but there seems.to be more of a scarcity of 14- 
inch first and second and select than of other classes. 
Dealers who make a specialty of cypress say that the 
necessity of immediate buying seldom has been forced 
upon them to such an extent as at present, while tne 
hardwood yards which carry cypress for filling-in pur- 
poses say they are not able to secure nearly as much 
lumber as they need. On the whole, the cypress situa- 
tion is excellent and prices are maintained better than 
they ever have been in this market. 





Kansas City, Mo. It seems that the dealers of this 
territory got in on the ground floor with their orders 
for cypress, as they have been placing their orders lib- 
erally since the first of this year, while the eastern de- 
mand has become pronounced only during the past few 
weeks. Manufacturers say that their best trade is mow 
coming from Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, while out here 
the demand is falling off. At the same time they have 
no complaint to make of the trade of the southwest, as 
orders for yard stock are coming in freely and there 
is still a good deal of inquiry. It is reported from the 
south that stocks are well assorted and quite heavy, 
but it is a fact that our dealers have been waiting longer 
than they want to for the shipment of orders and there 
has lately been a good deal of complaint. Prices remain 
steady and the list goes in this territory at least. 





New Orleans, La. The past week has seen a consid- 
erable improvement in the demand for cypress. Trade 
has opened up in the east and there is a good demand, 
with prospects of increase as the spring approaches. The 
mills are all kept well supplied with orders and are 
running at their full capacity. They have all the busi- 
ness that they can take care of for the next thirty to 
forty-five days. The call for cypress in mixed carloads 
from Indian Territory, Oklahoma Territory, Kansas, 
Missouri and Nebraska is very heavy. Business from 
that section this year has been heavier than in the 
years 1899 and 1900. Stocks at the mills are in good 
condition. Without exception everybody is running full 
time and a few of the mills are running over time. In 
about forty-five days they will have a nice stock of air 
dried lumber in good shipping condition and with the 
air dried lumber on hand and the large dry kiln capacity 
the mills are able to take care of orders promptly, 
shipping lumber that is giving good satisfaction. 





New York City. The big building demand has not 
come yet but it is believed to be well on the way. Mean- 
while local yards are ordering now and again to keep 
their stocks in good shape. Prices are firmly held and 
there is no disposition toward weakening, the various 
new uses to which the lumber is being put being counted 
upon to prevent any serious break before there shall 
be an actual big call. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Demand is very fair at top prices, 
which have a continued upward tendency. Some nice 
cargoes have lately arrived and the river yards are 
holding good stocks. ’ 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. There is still a marked inquiry 
for red cedars in this market, but movement is inclined 
to be lighter than a week ago. Holders and buyers do 
not seem to be able to get together on the situation. In 
spite of a slight decrease in the movement holders take 
a firm view of the market and are demanding $2.30 for 
Star A Stars and $2.60 for Clears, The situation on the 
coast is reported firm and local handlers are predicting a 
further advance in prices within a short time. 








Tacoma, Wash. Manufacturers of this section say 
that they never saw the market better than it is today 
or with better demand. Orders are plentiful from all 
over the country and prices are quoted by some at $1.50 
and $1.70, with mills getting $1.42. A telegraph order 
received here this week from Nebraska would indicate 
that red cedar shingles are commanding $1.55 in that 
section. Having won their suit in which a shingle broker 
attacked the association under the anti-trust law, and 
with the present market prices, shingle manufacturers 
are satisfied with current and immediately prospective 
conditions. 


Kansas City, Mo. There is no difficulty in getting 
orders for red cedar shingles in this section of the coun- 
try, but the rub comes in getting them placed where 
prompt shipment can be made. Many dealers are mow 
in a position where they must have shingles of some 
kinds promptly. Orders placed a month or two ago 
have not been shipped and stocks on hand are running 
low. There is consequently an accemtuated demand for 
transit red cedar shingies, also an increased call for 
cypress, redwood and white pine shingles. The coast 
mulls are still snowed under with orders, although they 
have made some headway this month and are hardly as 
far behind as at the close of February. There is a 
rumor that some shingles have been offered on a 60-cent 
rate withim the past week at less than $2.46, but the 
prevailing quotations remain at the above figure. In- 
quiry is not diminishing to any extent and the indica- 
tions are that there will be an active demand for shingles 
during all of April. 





New Orleans, La. The demand for shingles is falling 
off from Texas. This is attributed to the fact that the 
farmers have turned their attention to getting their 
lands in shape for crops and as soon as they have done 
this we look for another revival. Texas has used an 
enormous quantity of shingles during the last six 
months. The mills have been taxed to their utmost in 
taking care of the shingle orders and since last October 
have always been thirty to forty-five days behind on 
shipments. Manufacturers are not sorry to see the 
demand let up, as it will give them an opportunity to get 
caught up on accumulated orders and lay in a stock 
for the late spring and early summer trade. Texas 
alone has called for as many shingles as the cypress 
mills of Texas and Louisiana could manufacture, and 


“the territory north of Texas has also used considerable, 


principally Indian Territory, Oklahoma Territory and 
Kansas. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Trade has not started much yet, but 
with the coming of the open season it is expected that 
shingles will resume activity, for they were not plentiful 
last fall, and there do not seem to be many east. Red 
cedars will lead, at least for awhile, though the re 
markable stiffness of the price of these at the Pacific 
coast mills will make it hard for them to sell much under 
white pine any longer. As soon as pine shingles make 
their appearance agair they will be bought with more 
confidence, as the difference in price will not any longer 
shut them out. White cedars are doing fairly well. 
There are no others on this market. 








Advertisements will be inserted in a 
at the following rates: aac a se 


For one week, : . - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line, 
For three weeks, . - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 


No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Th c 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


[ Wanted-Employees | 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS EDGER MAN. 
Pine mill running the year around. Steady position to 
a good man. Address WEST SIDE FLUME & LUMBER 
CO., Carters, Tuolumne County, Cal. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN OF EXPERIENCE 
In retail lumber businesa, capable as bookkeeper and in 
yard work. Give references and address in own handwrit- 
ing. “WESTERN,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. 
An Al gang and rotary filer; one who can hammer. 
About four months’ sawing. 
Address “G. H. 8,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Having some knowledge of figuring odd work, for an office 
position with a sash and door house. 
Address “G. H. 7,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SHIPPING CLERK, 
Must understand eastern grades white pine and the hand- 
ling of men. Address WEST SIDE FLUME & LUMBER 
CO., Carters, Tuolumne County, Cal. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN 
For sash and door house at St. Louis, to travel in Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Southern Indiana. Must be prepared to give 
first class references. State age and salary expected. Ad- 
dress “G. H. 5,” care of AmMeRIcAN LUMBERMAN. 


os , WANTED SALESMAN. 
first class man with experience and acquaintan 
white and yellow pine in Bhio for leading wholesale pra 
Permanent position to right party. Address 
“G. H. 6,” care of AmMprican LumBuRMaN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER. 
rive mill aes ie dr sibe peu tion to a 
good man. ress B 
Carters, Tuolumne County, Cal. oe 
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WANTED-EMPLOYEES. 


WANTED-—-POSITION 
By first class band saw filer. Take care of one or two mills. 
Guarantee work. Best references. 
Address “C. HB. M.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED HARDWOOD. 
We want to buy maple lumber in Wisconsin and northern 
Michigan tributary to Oconto. 
HOLT LUMBER CO., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





A millwright, an edgerman and a tallyman. Send refer- 
ences and state wages expected. ° 
HOLLADAY-KLOTZ LAND & LUMBER CO., Greenville, Mo. 

WANTED. 

A competent man to take charge of planing mill and keep 

mahcines up in good shape. Must be able to take care of 


band resaw. Address 


B. & R.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—ASSISTANT SHIPPING CLERK. 
Wholesale sash and door factory. Must have experience 
and be a good penman. TRUE & TRUE CoO., 
Lincoln St. and Blue Island Avy., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED-MAN 
To grade lumber at tail of mill for night run. Address 
THE THOMPSON LUMBER CO., Washburn, Wis. 


WANTED-FILER. 
A first class shingle saw filer. Apply JEANERETTE 
LUMBER & SHINGLE CO., LTD., Jeanerette, La. 


WANTED— FIRST CLASS MAN 
To run wood working mahinery. Must be capable of grind- 
ing and filing tools and be able to handle mep to advantage. 
Apply with references and wages required. 

GILMOUR & CO., LIMITED, Trenton, Canada. 


WANTED—COMPETENT FACTORY FOREMAN. 
In general wood working factory in Tennessee. Must be 
able to keep machines in good working order and take gen- 
eral charge of mill and men. Best of reference required. 
State salary, habits, age, single or married. 

Address P. O, BOX 101, Mendota, Mo. 
WANTED-—BY A PITTSBURG JOBBING HOUSE. 
A salesman who has an established trade; must be able to 
sell hardwoods, white pine, yellow pine and hemlock. To 
one who can sell lumber (not give it away) and whose habits 
are beyond question and can furnish satisfactory references 
is offered a position with an interest in the profits derived 
from his work. 

Address 

WANTED—A COMPETENT MILL FOREMAN 
To take charge of two band mill in Louisiana. Surround- 
ings pleasant and sanitary conditions excellent. Must have 
highest recommendations as to ability and habits. Good 
salary to right man. ° 

Address 

WANTED-BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN. 

Must be thoroughly competent and have a good general 
knowledge of the lumber business. State age, experience, 
salary wanted and give references. 

JOHN A. JACOBS, Washburn, Wis. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Experienced in the lumber business, to take charge of our 
hardwood flooring department. Must be a good correspond- 
ent. Address “R, 18,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED COMPETENT HARDWOOD BUYER 
Familiar with Asheville and Memphis territory. Give ex- 
perience and references. Address 
“B. 47,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBEBRMAN. 
WANTED—ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR, 
Chicago sash and door jobber, country trade. Familiar with 
price Met, invoicing, etc., no plan work. Capable in corre- 
spondence. 
Address “JOBBDR,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBBERMAN. 


WHY DO YOU MAKE MISTAKES? 
When you can obtain the Lumberman Actuary and 
Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner—they can't make mistakes. 
Sample pages free. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


[ Wanted: Employment 


WANTED-—POSITION 
With lumber company in Louisiana or Texas as head store 
man or manager and bookkeeper. ‘Ten years’ experience. At 
present employed in this capacity. Best references. Ad- 
dress “STORE MANAGER,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER. 

An experienced lumberman, at present disengaged, would 
like to hear from parties who want a manager, used to 
large logging and sawing operations. Pacific coast or south- 
ern states preferred. Address 

“LIGNUM,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER IN FACTORY. 
Would like position as manager of factory, have had long 
experience as such in sash, doors, bank and office fixtures. 
Close estimator on all kinds of mill work. Good salesman. 
Gilt edge references. Address 
~ H. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“A, B. 1," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“A. B. 2," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER, 
Familiar expert work, desires connection high class whole- 
sale lumber company. Modern methods, best results, salary 
good. First class references. Address 

“W. EUGEND J.,” Lake End, La. 


BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER. 
Young man, honest, industrious and capable, wishes good 
position. Experienced in lumber business. Address 
“WORKER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION 
To buy yellow pine for responsible concern. Experienced, 
well acquainted, will work reasonable, and guarantee satis- 
faction. Address “G. J. C.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT. 
Have just completed ten gears’ continuous service with 
concern a 10 millions hardwood annually. Can take 
entire charge from stump to cars. 
Address “MICHIGAN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 
By first class band saw filer. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address “L. BE. X.,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—POSITION. 
As logging or milling superintendent; 25 years’ experience, 
capable of carrying operation from stump to market. Best 
of references from large eastern concerns. 
Address “J. B. 3,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By experienced band saw filer; sober and reliable. 
Address “C. C. 47,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By a No. 1 sawyer with all the necessary experience for any 
size mill, band or circular. Understands sawing yellow pine 
forexport. Address 
“M. R. 87,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WANTED-—POSITION AS FILER 
And hammerer on circular mill. Good machinist, best ref- 
erences. LOCK BOX 200, New Ross, Ind. 


LUMBER FOREMAN WANTS POSITION. 
Long experience handling men, lumber, teams, etc; best 
references. Address “Y. 5,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, apply to 
JNO. OXENFORD, Secretary, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MONEY SAVERS. 
Every business man is on the lookout for them. 
We have several. 
Sample pages for the asking. 
A penny saved is two pence earned. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
Pr. S.—They are dandies. 








TAPE LINES. 
Send for our prices on steel and linen tape lines. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


| Wanted: Timber »dinber Lands J 


WANTED—WHITE OAK TIMBER LAND 
Of virgin growth or stumpage of 1,000 to 5,000 acres, acces- 
sible to railroad. Address 
“G. H. 8,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—PINE, CEDAR AND HARDWOOD 
Timbered lands or the stumpage, in Northern Wisconsin or 
Upper Michigan. Address H. A. TAGATZ, Beaver, Wis. 











WANTED—TIMBER LANDS. 
Long leaf pine, 20,000 to 100,000 acres; conveniently 1lo- 
cated and well timbered. Oak land, 10,000 to 50,000 acres 
chiefly white or cow oak, virgin timber with good trans- 
portation facilities. Purchasers experienced lumbermen and 
ask full particulars with lowest cash prices. 
Address “INVESTOR,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED-—TO EXCHANGE, 

Wholesale bakery, three ovens, now running seven wagons, 
more needed for Pan-American business, for timberlands well 
located. Consideration twelve thousand dollars. Only 
meritorious propositions considered. 
Address “LOGGER,” 768 Seventh S8t., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—TIMBER LANDS. 

I offer in exchange for large body of pine, cypress or hard- 
wood timber lands, of good quality, two large dividend pay- 
ing zinc and lead producing properties in the world famed 
Joplin, Mo., zine district. 

The first consists of 40 acres of rich mining land, in 
which are two large concentrating planta in operation. Sev- 
eral subleases, good royalty papers, and more are being de- 





veloped. ° 
The second is a lease of 50 acres Great Ore body developed, 
large plant operated, good dividend payer. Both tracts 
have still greater promise for future. ill sell separate or 
together. Closest investigation courted if you mean busi- 
ness. ROBERT FAIR, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


DO YOU USE THEM? 
Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner, the Lumberman’s Actuary and 

the Climax Tallybook. If you don’t, send for.sample pages, 

and prices; they will interest you. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 
At mill wants position with wholesale or retail lumber firm 
in or near Chicago. Experience, references. 
Address “G. H. 16,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Wanted:fiunber Shingles] 





WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
By a first class man with Al reference. 
Address NO. 236, Fifth Ave., Clinton, Iowa. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard or as bookkeeper. At present employed 
but want to make change. Best of references. 
Address “G. H. 14,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SITUATION AS FILER. 
Single or double band. Competent and thoroughly expe- 
rienced. R. T. MEGIBBEN, Sullivan, Ind. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Can furnish good reference. Address C. CONLEY, 425 
12th St., Rock Island, Ill. 
WANTED—TO REPRESENT 
Good hardwood saw mill cutting oak railroad and car stock, 
also other hardwoods, in Chicago market. Address 
“ G, H. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















WANTED. 
Yellow pine in flooring, ceiling and finish ; oak both red and 
white, plain and quarter sawed. 
STILWELL & COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—NO. J HEMLOCK LATH. 
Dry and strictly No. 1, AMERICAN LUMBER CO., 
815 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED-—TO CONTRACT 
For three hundred thousand feet squared white ash logs. 
Address MUSKOKA LUMBER CO., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


TO YELLOW PINE MILL MEN. 

I have an office in Kansas City, a large acquaintance with 
the trade in this territory, and wish to represent a good yel- 
low pine mill here. 

I can demonstrate to any one wishing representation here 
that I have better facilities for working this territory than 
any one here. I am a thorough lumberman. 

Address ‘“G. H. 15,” care of AMERICAN LUMBPRMAN, 














WE WANT DRY ELM. 
2-inch soft elm, 144-inch rock elm. Write us stating how 
much you have and prices. MUSKOKA LUMBER CO., 
510 Baltimore Bldg., Chicago, II1. 


WHITE OAK SHIP AND DOCK TIMBER. 
We want connection with manufacturer who can furnish 
special bills ship and dock timber in long lengths promptly. 
JAMES S. BARRON & CO., 160 Duane St., New York city. 


YELLOW PINE BILL TIMBER AND FLOORING. 
Would like selling agency for this market of mill manufac- 

turing yellow pine timber and flooring, who can meet market 

and make prompt deliveries. 

JAMES S. BARRON & CO., 160 Duane St., New York city. 


WANTED. 
Two to five cars 1 inch x 6 inch wide—12, 14 and 16 feet 
long, rough, clear poplar strips, dry. 
ddress HENRY KOEHLER & CO., Louisville, Ky. 


ASH AND OAK SQUARES FOR CASH. 
1x1 to 8x8; also balusters; clear strips 4-4: also dimen- 
sion stock in poplar, elm, basswood, brown ash and cotton- 
wood; send for specifications. 
JAMES 8S. BARRON & CO., 160 Duane St., New York city. 


WANTED-SECOND GROWTH WHITE ASH 
Squares, 63 and 69 inches long, 1 9-16x1 9-16 inches square. 
Will send inspector to take up squares and pay cash. 

ddress CAL BALMER, Bluffton, Ohio. 


WANTED-—FOR CASH. 
Or to represent as agents reliable manufacturers of 
pure white maple and basswood—end dried ; 
also of ordinary 
maple, birch and cherry—maple flooring etc. 
GEO. M. GRANT & CO., 18 Broadway, New York. 

















WE WANT TO BUY 
1% and 1% inch C white pine. Five million cedar shingles 
or cut‘of mill. 
HOLT LUMBER CO., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WE WANT 
6 and 8 inch No. 1 and 2 pine for cash. 
AMERICAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
815 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


WANTED-—TO BUY. 
For spot cash, 8 in. No. 1 pine, 6 in. No. 2 pine, white pine 
lath ; also mill cut or assorted stocks of hemlock. 
MERICAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
815 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


WANTED FOR CASH 
All kinds of hardwoods. H. M. SUSSWEIN & CoO., 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE STOCKS 
To handle on commission in Chicago and adjacent territory. 
Address “B. T. R.,’’ care of AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, 
poplar, ash, walnut and hickory. Send lst of your stock. 
F. R. CRANH & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


ROCK ELM LOGS WANTED, 
16 inch and up diameter at small end. State price f. o. b. 
cars loading station. 
J. W. HUSSEY, 1 Broadway, New York City. 


WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwood lumber. Write for our latest price 
list and book containing inspection rules and log scale. 
GEO. BE. WHITH & CO., Lake and Blizabeth Sts., Chicago. 


WANTED-—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and 
seconds ; walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 inches, 12 inches 
and up long. Apply for eo; of sizes. Address 
P. O. BOX 2569, New York City, New York. 


WANTED—FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of logs and lumber, payment by New York bank- 
ers. DENNY, MOTT & DICKSON, London, England. 


WANTED-—TO BUY. 


No. 1 and 2 white pine, 6 to 12 inch. 
HOLT LUMBER CO., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


DID YOU KNOW 
That we handle specialties for lumbermen? Send and get a 
list of them free of charge; they will be valuable to you. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 


WanletSeeond Hand Machinery | 


WANTED-—STEAM SKIDDER. 
A good second hand skidder. 
LEACH, MCNAMEE LAND & LUMBER CO., Leachville, Ark. 


WANTED 
A good second hand 10-inch molding machine. Give length 
of time used, etc. Address 
“G. H. 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TWIN ENGINE FEED. 
Large size for heey timber mill preferred. State condi- 
tion, maker, earliest delivery, lowest price. 
FRED T. WILKES, Brantford, Canada. 


; ag WANTED. 

1 24-inch 4'side surfacer, 1 14-inch inside moulder. All 
8. A. Wood’s planing machines. State how long been in use 
and what year mede. VIRGINIA BOX CO., Berkley, Va. 


WANTED-SHINGLE MACHINE. 
Second hand, double block Challoner, delivered at Oconte 
Wis. Must be in good condition. Spot cash price. 
HOLT LUMBER CO., 815 Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 
SPECIALTIES FOR LUMBERMEN. 
, We. handle several very useful books for lumbermen. 
You can obtain sample E es by dropping us a postal. 
AMERICAN LU BERMAN, Chicago. 





















































Marcu 30, 1901. 











